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PEACE HATH HER TANGLEMENTS NO LESS THAN WAR! 




















THE COST OF TEXTBOOKS 


In all the public discussion of the cost of 
either luxuries or necessities there are few, very 
few, lines of business that have been free from 
the charge of profiteering. One of these is the 
school textbook business. So far as I have ob- 
served there has been no intimation from any 
source that the price of school books has been 
unduly increased. On the other hand it is a 
matter of everyday experience to hear from 
school officials expressions of surprise that the 
increases have been so insignificant compared 
to the increased costs of other supplies. What 
is the explanation of this comparatively slight 
inerease in the cost of books! ‘There are many 
factors entéring into it, but the chief ones are 
probably these: 

1. At the outbreak of the war in 1914, most 
publishers had on hand the usual large stocks of 
books, sufficient for normal demand. Soon after 
the outbreak of hostilities manufacturing cost 
prices began to advance. In many other lines, 
stock on hand was immediately advanced in 
price, this insuring an abnormal profit. One 
large dealer in paper remarked to me that he 
could make more money by closing his ware- 
houses and marking up his stock than he could 
by selling. This is exactly what the publishers 
did not do. They continued to sell at pre-war 
prices until surplus stocks were exhausted. There 
were few, if any, increases until the summer of 
1916 and not many until 1917. Increases then 


and since have been based on the increased 


manufacturing costs. 

2. In an effort to meet increased manufac- 
turing costs without increasing prices, the pub- 
lishers adopted a policy of strictest economy in 
every line consistent with maintaining their 
standards of publication and distribution. The 
number of field men or agents employed was 
materially reduced, thus lessening selling ex- 
penses. Large and expensive catalogs were re- 
placed by inexpensive price lists. Books were 
standardized as to size and kinds of paper used. 
Examination and desk copies of books were sent 
less freely, very largely be it said to their credit 
with the acquiescence and approval of the teach- 
ers themselves. Overhead expenses were care- 
fully scrutinized. 

8. Few new books were published. The ini- 
tial cost of making the plates for a book today 
is more than twice what it was in 1914. There 
are fewer ventures in the publishing business. 
There are fewer losses from books that do not 
sell in a quantity sufficient to justify their 
issuance. A publisher today must be reasonably 
sure, before issuing a new book, that it will 
pay. There is less disposition to “take a chance”. 
This makes for better books as well as for safer 
financial conditions. 

4. The chief deterrent influence, however, 
was the peculiar regulations of many states re- 
garding the sale of textbooks—regulations al- 
most without parallel in any other business. I 
refer to the provisions in the laws of many ot 
the states providing for state listings at fixed 
prices for a period of years. These laws will 
be more fully discussed in a subsequent article. 
There were, furthermore, many long-time con- 
tracts in force which must of necessity be fully 
carried out. An increase in price would thus 
apply to only a portion of the territory served 
by a company. In this situation a publishing 
house would have two prices for the same book. 
Pupils of adjoining districts buying at the same 
book store would conceivably pay different prices 

Note: This is the first of three articles. The author 
is editor of the Educational Department of Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., and before entering the publishing busi- 


ness held several important administrative positions 
in school systems.—2Fd. 


Henry B. Dewey, Boston, Mass. 


for. the same book. For a considerable time 
after prices should have been increased, publish- 
ers continued to sell books at the old prices 
because of the seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulty of handling the business under such con- 
ditions. There came a time, as manufacturing 
costs continued to soar, when it was evident 
that publishers must advance their prices or go 
out of business. Every possible economy had 
been effected. Profits and dividends had become 
a matter of history. The ledger began to show 
larger balances in red. In this predicament 
there was no alternative. The increase was in- 
evitable. The increases in 1916 or 1917 were 
followed by others in 1918 and in 1919, as manu- 
facturing costs—labor and raw materials— 
mounted in price. The end is not in sight. 
Actual Increases. 

While the increases have’ been general and 
in many cases repeated, the total price changes 
have not been so large as one would expect. It 
is safe to say that almost no other line of manu- 
factured goods shows so small an advance. Com- 
pared to the present cost of food, clothing and 
fuel, the increases are negligible. Relatively 
how little can best be seen by a comparison of 
pre-war prices with those in effect November 
first, 1919. The following data regarding ele- 
mentary textbdoks are based on five books by 
five publishers, which were good sellers in both 
1914 and 1919: 

First Readers. Average pre-war list price, 33 
cents; average list price November, 1919, 42 
cents. Average per cent increase, 27. Maximum 
increase in list price 12 cents; minimum increase, 
4 cents. 

Second Readers. Pre-war price, 38 cents; 1919, 
47 cents. Per cent increase, 23. Maximum in- 
crease, 16 cents; minimum 4 cents. 

Third Readers. Pre-war price, 46 cents; 1919, 
53 cents. Per cent increase, 15. Maximum, 8 
cents; minimum, 3 cents. 

Sixth Readers. Pre-war price, 55 cents; 1919, 
62 cents. Per cent increase, 13. Maximum, 12 
cents; minimum, nothing. 

Seventh Readers. Pre-war price, 59 cents; 
1919, 66 cents. Per cent increase, 12. Maximum, 
2 cents; minimum, nothing. 

Arithmetic, Book I. Pre-war price, 36 cents; 
1919, 48 cents. Per cent increase, 33. 

Arithmetic, Book II. Pre-war price, 41 cents; 
1919, 51 cents. Per cent increase, 24. 

Arithmetic, Book III. Pre-war price, 48 cents; 
1919, 60 cents. Per cent increase, 25, 

Elementary History. Pre-war price, 66 cents; 
1919, 75 cents. Per cent increase, 14. 

Advanced History. Pre-war price, $1.00; 1919, 
$1.14. Per cent increase 14. 

The increase per cent in the list of prices of 
high school books, other than classivs, is some- 
what less than that of textbooks for elementary 
grades. The increase in ten subjects by ten 
publishers is as follows: Average pre-war price 
$1.16; 1919, $1.29. Per cent increase, 11. The 
increase in list price per book ranged from 
nothing to 40 cents. The price of classics shows 
the greatest advance. The increase in one case 
amounts to 157 per cent; the apparent average, 
however, is somewhat under 30 per cent. It will 
be noticed that the per cent increase of lower 
grade elementary textbooks and the high school 
classics is much greater than for other books. 
This is partly explained by the increased cost of 
cloth for binding. It takes practically as much 
cloth to bind a reader for the first grade as for 
the eighth. The cost of binding cloth in 1914 
was around 12 cents per yard; at present, about 
30 cents. Assuming that eight books can be 
bound from a yard of cloth, the increased cost 
would be about 24 cents per book. On a per- 
centage basis, this would be eight per cent on a 
30 cent book, and four per cent on a 60 cent 


book. 
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Increased Manufacturing Costs. 

I give below a comparative list of the costs 
entering into the making of a book for 1914 
and 1919. The 1919 figures given below are 
based on approximate average wages paid print- 
ers, electrotypers and binders at chief educa- 
tional publishing centers as reported in the Oc- 
tober Typothetae Bulletin. The 1914 figures 
for wages, and both the 1914 and the 1919 prices 
for materials, are Boston prices for the respec- 
tive items. 

Typesetting. 
1914 1919 
Compositor’s wages, men... .$21 $33 
Compositor’s wages, women. 10 to $12 21 to $22 
Typesetting machine opera- 

ME Gist hvaten os ¥oeakars 21to 23 33to 35 

Metals have varied in this period from 94 
cents to 15 cents for Linotype metal, and 10 


cents to 18 cents for Monotype metal. Type 
has increased about 20 per cent. 
Electrotyping and Plate Making. 
Wages of finishers 
and molders..... $24 $33 

Branch men....... 10 to17 26 to 28 
WE ENG a Bk s 0 4jeues 25 per lb. .60 per lb. 
Electrotype metal . .0465 per lb. .075 per lb. 
WE -$.4.44069 6603 175 per lb. .35 per lb, 
| Pee es .30 ~~ =~per Ib. .54 per lb. 
Copper Sulphite... .0575 per lb. -105 per lb. 
.. & Serre 22 ~=«per lb. 40 per lb. 
DE tse chor ere vs .375 each .675 each 

Printing and Paper. 
Ci). luk. eee $23 $35.50 
PE 4 bass A whw ends inde 60.0% 16 29.50 


Inks have increased for the medium grade 
blacks from 25 per cent to 50 per cent and for 
the high grade blacks and colored inks, 100 per 
cent and over during this period. 


For the machine finished book papers that 
cost 5 cents and 6 cents in 1914 the price today 
ranges from 9} cents to 11 cents, according to 
grade and finish. 


Binding. 
1914 1919 
IE 8. 5 a in. 6. 0: 4.4008 00a $18.00 $30.00 
i. i, |. ere 8.88 15.84 
Semi-skilled help—men....... 7.00 14.00 
Semi-skilled help—women... 9.50 16.25 


Cloth (cheapest grade—others 


in proportion)......... .l12peryd. .30 per yd. 


eee » 0904.00 per ton $75.00 per ton 
ees 2.85 per bbl. 6.00 per bbl. 
Ae ee re 2.00 per lb. 2.50 per lb. 


ET 5% aie oa x ds he .04 per yd. .074 per yd. 
EE, 4. od¥c,c 00 ok 1.77 perspool 3.35 perspool 
Sb ee bt.s ode 7.75 per pack 12.00 per pack 
Papers (lining)... 3.80 per rm. 7.50 per rm. 
Leather (Buffing). .09 per ft. .30 per ft. 


Back lining paper.  .04 .06 
Other Increased Expenses. 

While the greatest factor in the increased 
price of school books is that of cost of manu- 
facture, there are some items that enter into 
any complete analysis and that are too large to 
be merely incidental. These are expenses inci- 
dent to all kinds of business—for instance, the 
matter of taxes. During the past five years the 
Federal taxes have increased more than 500 per 
cent according to figures recently published by 
the Bureau of Statistics. State and local taxes 
have also increased very materially but little 
compared to the increase in Federal taxes. All 
taxes in every line of business are charged as 
operating expense against the product. It is 
simply one of the items that determine cost 
price. Similarly, the increased expenses for 
freight and express, fuel and the various items 
that together make up overhead charge. With- 
out exception expenses of every kind grow larger 
and larger. They increase cost price. So do 
reduced output due to shorter hours and strikes 
and legal limitations regarding hours and con- 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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Interesting Village Communities in Their Schools 


The problem of interesting the community 
in its schools is the greatest that a village school 
principal has to solve. Unless he solves it the 
stream of revenue does not flow freely nor 
abundantly, teachers’ salaries are low, the teach- 
ing is of poor quality, the school term is short, 
attendance is irregular, discipline is difficult, 
the school buildings are dilapidated, insanitary 
and poorly equipped, the course of study is an- 
tiquated. 

The first step in the solution of the problem 
is for the principal to become interested him- 
self. He should be the leader. He should be 
more than a pedagog teaching reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. He should be an educator 
in every sense of the term, a community leader 
setting up ideals of accomplishment. But, in 
too many instances, he is content to close the 
school building at four o’clock, and then to 
drift along with the sluggish current of village 
thought upon educational and other subjects. 

A word of caution is needed, however. Some 
village school principals in attempting to be 
leaders try to do everything themselves. A 
good leader has others do the work. If he does 
not, he will soon become so entangled in a 
mass of detail, that he cannot see the big things 
to do. The more persons he can set to work the 
better. Then, too, if the principal attempts to 
do everything himself, the communfty does 


not learn to rely upon itself. It is his business. 


as a leader to develop leaders. 

A principal who has decided that he will 
awaken his community to the needs of the 
schools will find many ways thru which to 
arouse their interest. The first thing is to de- 
termine the end to be reached, for “to know 
the end is almost to know the way and to have 
a strong desire to reach the end is to find the 
way.” 

The First Factor. 

The first group to interest is the school board. 
It is rather surprising how many school board 
members there are who do not know the needs 
of the schools, yet it is not so very surprising 
after all. School board members are laymen, 
as they should be, and they know little about 
schools in general. They attended school in an 
other age and they have read little or nothing 
regarding modern schools. Their ideals are 
often low. To inform his board regarding cur- 
rent practice in education and to set up ideals 
is no small part of the work of a village school 
principal. If he cannot interest his board by 
these and other means his task is not entirely 
hopeless, for he may go to the people. 

But if a principal discusses his educational 
policies fully and freely with his school board 
collectively and individually he is almost cer- 
tain to awaken them to the needs of the schools. 
If he will take a few minutes at board meet- 
ings, when he is making his monthly report, to 
tell the board what the weak and strong points 
in the schools are and how the weak points may 
be strengthened, he will be given an attentive 
hearing. 

Articles bearing on the subject of education 
should be placed in the hands of school board 
members. Some superintendents and principals 
subscribe for one or two journals of education 
for each member of the board. Of course these 
journals should not be technical but should treat 
of current practice in school administration. 
While a principal who pays the subscription 
price of a school journal for each member of his 
board is out of pocket five or more dollars, the 
investment is a paying one. Of course no prin- 
cipal should be called upon to do this but often 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, Specialist in City Schools, 
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there is no other way to get educational read- 
ing matter into the hands of school board mem- 
bers. 

Visiting Other Schools. 

Not only should a principal set forth the 
needs of his school to the board when it is in 
session but he should talk with individual 
members whenever he has an opportunity. He 
may do this on a store box at the corner grocery, 
or in the office or work room of a school di- 
rector, or on a fishing or hunting trip. Only a 
word may need be said or a question asked. 
There are psychological moments to ask ques- 
tions of school board members just as there are 
psychological moments for a child to ask its 
father for a drum or a gun. 

If a principal can induce the members of his 
school board to visit good schools in some other 
village it will help them see what may be done 
in their own village. They may not be especially 
interested in ordinary classroom work but they 
will take note of the school buildings and 
grounds. They will visit the manual training 
shop and eat all the girls have cooked in the 
domestic science room. One principal interested 
a prominent school board member who was op- 
posed to manual training and home economics 
by taking him to a town about ten miles dis- 
tant to see the work done in the manual train- 
ing shop and in the home economics rooms. 
After he had seen the boys making useful things 
and after he had eaten lunch prepared by the 
girls, he went back home and, at the next board 
meeting, moved that these subjects be intro- 
duced into the schools. If a principal finds that 
one of his board is going to be in a community 
in another part of the State where there are 
schools worth seeing it is a good plan to say to 
him: “I should like to know something about 
the schools at X. Since you are going to be 
there for several days will you not find out what 
you can about them and report to us at our next 
board meeting ?”’ 

Means of Community Attention. 

After the interest of the school board has been 
aroused it is not so difficult to engage the atten 
tion of the community but no matter how inter- 
ested the school board may be it is still necessary 
to educate the people as to the needs of the 
schools. A school board, tho it may legally do 
not go much further than public 
opinion will permit. A board may want to make 
some changes but hesitates because of opposition 
from the public. This opposition is generally 
due to the fact that the public is not informed 
regarding its own schools or schools in general. 

In order to keep the public informed regard- 
ing school finance, needed improvements, school 
attendance and other matters of importance a 
principal should use the local newspaper. Some 
school principals, however, hesitate to do so for 
fear they will be accused of advertising them- 
selves. 


so, will 


The writer asked the principal in a 
town of 3,000 population, where the people took 
no interest in the schools, whether he made use 
of the newspaper. He replied: “No. I do not 
believe in advertising myself.” He failed to 
grasp the idea that he was working for the pub- 
lic and not for himself and that the public 
should be kept informed thru every channel pos- 
sible regarding the institutions it supports. It 
would have been an excellent thing for the 
schools in that town if the principal, or some 
one else, had published an article criticizing 
them. This method would have started the peo- 
ple talking about the schools. As it was the 
schools were so negative that no one noticed 
them. 


Financial Information. 

The public should know how its money is 
expended. Any taxpayer can at any reasonable 
time demand this information of the board or 
the secretary, and it may not be denied him. A 
school district is a corporation. Its taxpayers 
are the stockholders and they should. therefore, 
be kept informed. What a superintendent in a 
city system says regarding frank publicity is 
just as applicable to village schools. In one of 
his reports he wrote: 

“The schools belong to the people, the policy 
under which they are administered is the peo- 
ple’s policy—if the people support their schools 
and their servants in administering them. 
Whether the people will support any given policy 
is a question that they are called upon con- 
stantly to decide; the decision of the question 
they cannot avoid. That the people may decide 
intelligently the most important of all local pub- 
lie questions, they have the right to know, it is 
their duty to demand all the essential facts con- 
cerning the school policy and its administra- 
tion.” 

The people should be kept informed not only 
of what has been expended but of what has 
been accomplished. Often school boards and 
principals give nothing to the public except the 
bare financial statemerits required by law to be 
published in a county paper. Along with the 
itemized expense account should go a statement 
showing what has been accomplished. The pub- 
lic should know whether the schools are doing 
as good work as possible with the funds supplied 
and how much better the schools would be with 
a larger budget. 

One item of information that a village school 
principal should present is per capita cost. The 
tax rate may be comparatively high, owing to 
low assessments, while the cost per pupil may 
be comparatively low. If a principal will find 
out what the per capita cost is in a number of 
villages, in his own and other States, he can 
see whether his school falls below the median. 
If it does, the public should be asked, why? If 
it expends more than the median amount, what 
then? It is then necessary for the principal to 
show that his school is more efficient, that there 
are more activities, that better qualified teachers 
are employed, or that the average daily attend- 
ance is better. 

School News from Other Towns. 

Other material that may be given to the local 
newspapers will be in the form of news notes 
regarding the activities of the school. Every 
event of importance should be noted. If a prin- 
cipal does not make note of visits to his school 
by county and State school officials, and if he 
does not prepare copy of what they say in ad- 
dresses to teachers, high school pupils or pa- 
trons, he misses a great opportunity. If any of 
the teachers are taking university extension 
courses, or have decided to attend a summer 
school, the facts should be published. A com- 
munity is interested in knowing whether teach- 
ers are progressive. By making it known that 
some of them are expending $100 out of a $500 
salary to attend a summer school, a principal 
will call the attention of the public to the fact 
that the teachers are progressive, in spite of 
the small salaries. 

A principal should publish school news not 
only of his own school but of schools in other 
communities. One reason some localities are 
backward in education is because they do not 
know what other places are doing, and what is 
the current thought in regard to education. It 
often happens that whenever a principal advo- 
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eates something new for his school he is told 
that what he proposes can’t be done. If he is 
in earnest, and if he has studied his problems, 
he can at once prove that what he proposes is 
not new but old in many communities. 


If a village school principal attends State or 
national educational meetings where there are 
sections devoted to the problems of small tow: 
schools he should attend these section meetings, 
and when he returns home, he should write for 
the local papers a brief account of what was 
said. If there are no such sections he will be 
able to gather some points from the general 
meetings worth carrying home to his board and 
to the public. 


Another means of keeping the schools in a 
small place before the public is the educational 
mass meeting. The writer has in mind a small 
town where there was no interest in the schools. 
A new principal conceived the idea of holding 
an educational mass meeting to which he in- 
vited prominent schoolmen to discuss such 
topics as he wanted emphasized. The people of 
the town were invited to attend and to bring 
baskets full of chicken, cake, pie and other 
things for dinner. The town turned out en 
masse. So did all the schoolmen in the county. 
Many of the parents had never heard an address 
on education. No doubt some of them were sur- 
prised that schoolmen had anything of popular 
interest regarding education to talk about. In 
short, the mass meeting was a success, since it 
started the people to thinking and talking about 
their schools. The principal held a similar 
meeting each year. As one of the results the 
schools became much better and the whole com- 


Srhool Board Journal 


munity took on new life. 
was greatly increased. A good high school was 
organized. Better teachers were employed. A 
school library was maintained. 
lyceum course was supported. 


The Help of Clubs. 

Village school principals should make use of 
the various clubs and organizations in the town. 
The cooperation of women’s clubs should be 
sought. 


The school tax rate 


An ambitious 


In many communities such clubs are 
exerting a great influence on the life of the 
schools by arousing public sentiment in favor 
of better school conditions. In many small 
places kindergartens, health inspection, manual 
training, home economics and supervised play 
have been introduced into the schools thru the 
influence of these clubs. One principal says 
that he utilized the various organizations in his 
town by requesting each to give some consider- 
What can be done to im- 
prove the efficiency of your schools? Each club 
discussed the question and appointed a repre- 
sentative to present the ideas of the club to the 
principal who reports that he was not disap- 
pointed in the results, as he had succeeded in 
doing what he set out to do—interest the women 
in the schools. 


ation to the question: 


Most principals, however, pre- 
fer regularly organized parent-teacher associa- 
tions as a*means of improving school conditions 
to the usual women’s club organized for purely 
social purposes. 

A school principal should not neglect the vari- 
ous men’s organizations. If there is a farmers’ 
If there is a 
business men’s organization to promote the town 
he should identify himself with it. 


club he should become a member. 


He can show 


the citizens that good schools are the best ad- 
vertisement a town can have. 

Another way to call attention to the work of 
the schools is by exhibits. If it is not possible 
to have all the people in the town visit manual 
training garden products and other exhibits at 
the school building, the exhibit should be placed 
in some store window. Several principals have 
tried this plan with success. Almost any mer- 
chant will gladly lend his show window for a 
week to the schools. 

If there is a home economics departmeit 
poorly supported it is a good plan to have the 
class prepare a dinner for the school board and 
city council. The writer has been present at 
several such dinners. At one he heard the mayor 
say that it was the first time he had been in 
the high school building and that he had not 
known what practical work was being done, and 
that he would not veto any reasonable appropri- 
ations that might be asked for by the school 
board. 

Many other ways to keep the schools before 
the people may be suggested, as visiting days, 
plays and pageants, high school debates, spell- 
ing matches, use of the school building by the 
community for social and recreational purposes. 

The small town school principal may, how- 
ever, hobnob with business men, he may make 
use of the press, he may sip tea at women’s 
clubs, he may have dazzling school exhibits, he 
may do a thousand and one things, but unless 
he can show that the schools are doing good 
work and interesting the children any of these 
means will fail to awaken a permanent concern 
on the part of the public. An interested child 
makes an interested parent. 


RURAL SUPERVISION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Katherine M. Cook, Specialist in Rural Education, 


Ever since the beginning of public education 
in our country there has been some recognition 
of the need of. inspection and visitation of 
schools and a committee or someone delegate:| 
from it to perform these functions and add 
thereto the important one of selecting teachers. 
Even before the necessity of academic attain 
ments was’ recognized the moral and religious 
aspect of the teacher’s equipment received seri 
ous consideration. The local committee as 
sumed the responsibility of selecting proper per- 
sons for teachers and of maintaining the school 


on a high moral and religious plane. They 
not only visited schools occasion:""* . ** gave 
advice to teachers and children) aici examined 


both on topies which they deemed of import 
ance. In the early history of the country, when 
communities were separated widely and each 
school was independent and sufficient unto itself, 
with little or no relation to any other school 
or school district, larger units such 1s the state 
and county felt no special responsibility for the 
education of the children of these separate com- 
munities. When the population increased in 
number and compactness a feeling of coalescence 
developed. As the need for larger expenditures 
and the economy and effectiveness of unified ac- 
tion became understood the realization of wider 
responsibilty grew. Later, the modern demand 
for efficiency in all matters depending for suc 
cess on organization and on the effective use 
and responsible expenditure of money when ap- 
propriated in large sums suggested the wisdom 
of providing for expert supervision of schools. 
This, of course, mérely followed the plan already 
found successful in business and industrial or 
ganizations. 


The present idea of school supervision has 
come as an evolution, not from the function of 
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teaching, but from that of managing, involving 
the duties performed by the committee or sehool 
board rather than those of the professional edu 
eator. Unfortunately this conception of the du- 
ties of the school superintendent still persists 
in many cases. Large cities have grown away 
from it, but rural communities have not, at 
least not to any great extent, and the superin 
tendency in the majority of rural communities 
remains in popular esteem a managerial, some 
times a political, rather than a professional oc 
cupation. 

Influence of State Departments in Promoting 

Supervision of Rural Schools. 

The administrative and supervisory welfare of 
rural schools in the United States is consigned 
chiefly to state, county, division and township 
superintendents, according to the particular 
plan of organization which prevails in the state. 
As population concentrates more and more in 
cities their systems develop strong organizations 
under separate school boards whose executive of- 
ficers are practically independent, except in 
minor particulars, of the state department of 
education. County systems, on the other hand, 
whose special care is the rural school, are less 
well organized; their officers are often without 
permanent tenure or fixed educational status. 
They are in closer relation to the state depart: 
ment of education and dépendent for successful 
management upon the cooperation of its officials. 
More and more progressive state superintendents 
are considering the rural school problem-as a 
paramount responsibility of their office, and are 
devoting increased thought and attention to its 
solution. The present tendency is to insure close 
cooperation with rural school officers, and to 
keep in direct touch with the practical direction 
of their affairs by employing as a member of 


the state superintendent’s staff at least one per- 
son whose sole responsibility is the improvement 
of rural schools. This officer is known in vari- 
ous states as the state rural school supervisor, 
inspector or agent. In some cases the office is an 
outgrowth of the growing realization of the im- 
portance of rural education. In others it has 
followed the passage of state legislation grant 
ing special state aid to rural schools which com- 
ply with specified regulations or conditions. The 
work of these officers is generally inspectorial 
or advisory rather than supervisory, tho in some 
states they directly participate in the organiza- 
tion of county institutes and teachers’ meetings, 
cooperate with county superintendents in mat 
ters concerning the organization and welfare of 
the teaching staff and assist in classroom super 
vision. panne 
Organization for Supervision. 


The prevailing methods of providing supervi- 
sion of rural schools in the United States may 
be roughly classified as follows: 

1. State supervision in which the supervis- 
ing officers are appointed by and responsible to 
the state department of education, either wholly 
or chiefly. 

2. Regional or division supervision in which 
administrative units—counties, townships or dis- 
tricts—unite for supervisory purposes, either 
thru legal provision and with state aid or 
entirely by their own efforts. 

3. Oounty supervision in which the supervis 
ory unit may or may not be coterminous with 
the unit of administration. 

4. Township supervision. 

This classification should not be confused with 
a classification of administrative units. It is 
made solely for the purposes of this discussion. 

State Supervision. 
Nevada is the best example of complete state 
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supervision. The system was adopted because 
the state was sparsely settled, and it was impos- 
sible to secure professionally trained officers un- 
der the county system. The sixteen counties in 
the state are arranged into five supervisory dis- 
tricts. One district is composed of one county, 
two of two counties, one of three counties, and 
one of six counties. The superintendents are 
known as deputy state superintendents. They 
are appointed by the state board of education, 
paid from state funds, and are directly respon- 
sible to the state superintendent. Their duties 
are defined by law and correspond to those of 
the ordinary county superintendent with some of 
the additional authority usually conferred on 
state officers. The arrangement makes possible 
salaries adequate to secure trained and experi- 
enced supervisors. It establishes direct con- 
tact between the schools and the state depart- 
ment and provides trained educational leader- 
ship. It retains some of the difficulties of the 
old county system, particularly as to extent of 
territory. In most cases there is too much 
ground to cover to make effective supervision 
of instruction possible. 

Connecticut offers an example of the com- 
bined state and local type of supervision. All 
townships with fewer than twenty teachers may 
apply for a superintendent, selected and paid 
by the state. Their powers, however, are not 
fixed by law as in Nevada, but are conferred by 
the local school committees. Thus their ac- 
complishments and their ability to carry out 
the desires of the state board are conditioned 
largely by their power of leadership in the 
local communities and with the local commit- 
tees. The supervisory work thruout the state is 
harmonized, unified and supervised by inspec- 
tors selected from within the staff. The in- 
spectors continue the supervision of a township 
in addition to their inspectorial duties. Model 
or demonstration schools are maintained thru 
the cooperation of state and local authorities in 
which selected “model” teachers demonstrate to 
groups of teachers employed in the vicinity the 
methods advocated by the supervisors. The effect 
of the system is to stimulate to better standards 
and more efficient work. When the number of 
teachers exceeds twenty the town withdraws 
from state supervision, and provides for a sup- 
erintendent of its own. 

In New Jersey the state superintendent ap- 
points the county superintendents and the “help- 
ing teachers” who are really supervisory assist 
ants to the county superintendent. They super- 
vise the teachers in one and two room rural 
schools. All are paid from state funds. Ver 
mont in 1915 and New Hampshire in 1919 pro 
vided for a system of state supervision in which 
superintendents are appointed by the state board 
of education and paid from state funds. Their 
work resembles that of the town and union sup 
ervisory district superintendents in Massachu- 
setts described elsewhere. Virginia has a semi- 
state supervisory system. The division superin- 
tendent is selected by the state board of educa- 
tion and paid in part from state funds. The di- 
vision, however, corresponds with the county in 
most instances, and in practice the state board 
usually appoints local persons to the superin- 
tendencies. ; 

A number of states which do not assume re- 
sponsibility for supervision cooperate and advise 
with county and local rural supervisory officers. 
In some cases these officers are provided for by 
the state law and paid from state tunds. In 
others they are paid by the General Education 
Board. In both cases they are appointees of the 
state department and are responsible to it. The 
type of work performed varies in different states. 
Sometimes it includes duties directly inspec- 
torial in nature, as in Alabama, in which the 
state supervisor inspects the buildings which ap- 
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ply for and receive state aid; or as in Wiscon- 
sin where the inspector has the power to con- 
demn buildings which are insanitary or other- 
wise unfitted for school purposes. Their duties 
however, are by no means restricted fo this class, 
but include also most of those regularly per- 
formed by supervisors in the other states. For 
example, directing of teachers’ institutes, co- 
operating with county superintendents in the 
work of organization, visitation, propagarda and 
the like. Always the state supervising officer 
represents the state board or state superintend- 
ent, and acts as a medium of communication be- 
tween the department and local communities, 
and assumes the leadership of the rural educa 
tional forces in the field. 
Regional Supervision. 

The regional system of supervision, represent 
ing the union of administrative units for super- 
visory purposes, prevails in New York, West 
Virginia and in the union supervisory districts 
of Massachusetts and other New England states. 
In New York the school commissioner in charge 
of a county or portion of a county replaced the 
county school commissioner in 1912. The law 
designates the number of supervisory districts 
in the county. In a few cases the district is 
coterminous with the county. In other cases it 
includes two or more townships, which combine 
and make from two to eight supervisory dis 
tricts in a county. Fifty-seven counties com- 
pose two hundred supervisory districts.‘ City 
and union free districts with a population of five 
thousand or over are exempt provided they em 
ploy school superintendents of their own. In 
each supervisory district there is a board of 
school directors consisting of two members from 
each township in the district, selected at a gen- 
eral election for a term of five years in the same 
manner as all other township officers are chosen. 
This board is charged with the duty of electing 
the district superintendent. It has no other du- 
ties. The superintendent must hold a state cer- 
tificate and must be a citizen and resident of 
the state, but not necessarily of the county or 


Data collected in 1915. 
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district. *His term of office is five years. He re- 
ceives a portion of his salary from the state, 
but the total amount is fixed and paid by the 
board which employs him. 

In Ohio the rural district is usually the town- 
ship. It has a board of education of five mem- 
bers elected at large for four years. There is 
also a county board of education composed of 
persons elected by the presidents of the various 
village and rural boards of education. The coun- 
ty boards appoint the county superintendents. 
They also sub-district their counties, proceed- 
ing without regard of township or district lines 
if advisable to do so. The supervisory districts 
contain from twenty to sixty teachers. In each 
district so formed a superintendent is appointed 
by the presidents of the village and rural boards 
included in such district. The actual supervi- 
sion of schools is performed by these district 
superintendents, who are under the direction of 
the county superintendent. 

West Virginia has a similar plan which is 
optional. There are, however, no county boards 
of education, the school district being the mag- 
isterial district, a civil division corresponding 
rather closely to the eastern township. These 
magisterial districts may employ superintend- 
ents and assistants to them if fifty or more 
teachers are employed; or two adjacent districts 
may unite in employing the single superintend- 
ent. The district superintendents are appointed 
by the district board of education and have little 
relation to the county superintendents. Under 
this system about one-third of the rural teach- 
ers in the state are in supervised districts. 

Certain sections of Massachusetts are super- 
vised under a regional plan. Two hundred and 
forty-four townships are grouped into 79 super- 
intendency unions with from twenty to 53 teach- 
ers in each unit under a union superintendent. 
The union superintendency districts were op- 
tional prior to 1902. Since that date all towns 
are required to employ a superintendent, either 
independently or with other towns in a union 
district. The superintendent’s salary is pro- 
rated among the towns in the union according 
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OHIO TEACHERS TAKING OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


The Ohio school law requires that all teachers take an oath of allegiance to the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the state. They are required to swear that they will teach by precept and 
example, respect for the flag, reverence for law and order, and undivided allegiance to the government of the 
United States. The illustration above shows part of six hundred teachers of the Dayton schools gathered in 
the Steele High School auditorium, where Judge W. A. Budroe administered the oath. 
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to the number of teachers. To be eligible to 
appointment the candidate must hold a state 
certificate. One-half the salary is paid by the 
state. The superintendent’s powers and duties 
are similar to those of city superintendents in 
the state. 


Kentucky has a county regional supervisory 
plan. The counties are divided into educational 
division, each division with a separate board of 
education which may employ a supervisor or 
unite with another division to do so. Some of 
these officials devote their time to supervising 
schools in their division. The majority of them 
are teaching part time in the central school of 
the divis’on. The plan used in Virginia, the 
other state operating under the regional plan of 
supervision, has already been described. 

County Supervision. 

In 36 states of the Union supervision of rural 
schools is entirely a county function usually in 
the hands of the county superintendents, with 
or without assistants. There are four distinct 
methods for administration of county supervi- 
sion of schools. 

A. Those in which the unit of supervision 
and administration are the same. 

B. Those in which the county is the unit of 
supervision and the district the unit of admin- 
istration. 

©. Those in which the county is the unit of 
supervision and the township the unit of ad- 
ministration. 

D. A combination of two of the above plans. 

Nineteen of the states are organized on the 
county or semi-county unit plan of administra- 
tion. Of these ten may be considered to have 
the pure county unit. They are as follows: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah and New Mexico. In these states the en- 
tire management or a large part of the manage- 
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ment of the schools in the county rests with the 
county board of educatidbn. In those states in 
which the organization for administration and 
the unit for supervision are the same, the coun- 
ty superintendent is responsible directly to the 
county board of education. His influence is 
therefore exerted in a substantial way in the 
selection of teachers and in all financial opera- 
tions of the county school system. When the 
unit of organization for administration is the 
local school district and the unit for supervision 
is the county the county superintendent has as 
many separate boards of school trustees to work 
with as there are schools in the county. In 
West Virginia the county superintendent works 
with as many boards as there are magisterial 
districts in the county which may be from four 
to twenty. The Pennsylvania county superin- 
tendent deals with as many boards of education 
as there are townships and boroughs not em- 
ploying a superintendent in the county, which 
may be from eight to over one hundred. The 
Nebraska county superintendent deals with as 
many boards as there are local districts in the 
county, which may be from four to two hundred 
and seventy-three. It is understood, of course, 
that in all of the states certain functions are 
given to county superintendents by state legis- 
lation in addition to those which are assigned 
to them by local boards. These powers, however, 
are usually of minor importance and are often 
chiefly clerical in nature. Generally speaking, 
it is true that the rural supervisor must work 
directly with as many boards of education as 
there may be in his supervisory district, and 
that his work can be successful only when the 
closest cooperation and harmony exists between 
the superintendent and these boards. 

In those states in which there is a semi-county 
system the superintendent is often handicapped 
seriously in his effort to carry out administra- 
tive and other policies. In some cases, the 


county superintendent is elected at large by the 
people or by boards other than the county board 
of education. He must therefore work under 
the handicap of divided responsibility, indefinite 
tenure and the probability of working for a sal- 
ary with little relation to the quality of the 
work he performs. 

On the other hand, thru legislative provision 
some counties have reasonably effective supervi- 
sion under the county-district or county-town- 
ship plan. In Pennsylvania, for example, the 
law requires that every county with two hun- 
dred rural teachers must employ at least one 
assistant superintendent and may employ more. 
The Wisconsin legislature of 1915 provided for 
supervising teachers in every county in the state, 
one in some counties and two in others. They 
devote all of their time to supervising country 
schools. They are paid by the counties and re- 
imbursed by the state at the close of the year. 
The Illinois law permits the county commis- 
sioners to employ assistants when they desire 
to do so. It is under this provision that Cook 
County has five country life supervisors. In 
states in which the county unit prevails the 
boards of education as a rule employ as many 
assistants as they wish. The county boards of 
Maryland, for instance, have the same privilege 
in employing assistants to the county superin- 
tendents that the city board of Baltimore has 
of employing assistants to the city superintend- 
ent. 

Township Supervision. 

Township supervision prevails in Massachu- 
setts and other New England states outside of 
the superintendency unions. In Massachusetts, 
for example, there are about 112 townships in 
which the city and surrounding country are 
under the supervision of the same superintend- 
ent. The same system therefore prevails and the 
same quality of supervision for both city and 
country. 


TWO TEACHER RATING CARDS 


W. C. T. Adams, Superintendent of Schools and Dean of Training 


Below are reproduced outlines of two forms 
for rating the teaching ability and performance 
of teachers. One is for the superintendent’s 
use and the other for the teacher herself. 

Standard tests are used to rate pupils’ pro- 
gress in school work and mental tests are used 
to ascertain their intelligent quotient. Why 
not some standard test to measure teachers? 

One frequently «hears such expressions as 
excellent, good, average and poor when refer- 
ence is made td teachers. But, when the speaker 
is pressed for his reasons for referring to teach- 
ers in this way he seldom has any definite data 
or. which to base his conclusions. 

All educators agree that there are four im- 
portant elements, or factors, which enter into 
the making of a teacher, namely: Teaching 
Power, Executive Ability, Personality and 
Scholarship. As to which of these factors is 
the most important they have not agreed, there- 
fore we may just as well assign a value of 
twenty-five per cent to each. The same thing 
may be said of the values assigned to the points 
under each head. We all recognize that they 
are not all of equal value and since we do not 
agree why not have a definite value assigned 
to each? 

As there is need of motivation in school work 
among pupils, so there is need of motivation 
among teachers. We believe that a teacher who 
is asked to rate herself and at the same time 
knows the superintendent or headmaster is giv- 
ing her a rating will be stimulated to do her 
best. If she does not, she should be asked to 


“whip up” or seek greener pastures. 


at the State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


By keeping tab on teachers thru using a rating 
card the superintendent will have something 
definite on which to base his judgment. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S RATING OF 
TEACHERS. 
EEE a ee ON Ea veer 


I. Teaching Power: (25 per cent.) (Each Point 
counts 244%.) 
1. Does her daily work show preparation and 
thought? 
Is she definite in her instructions? 
Is she enthusiastic in school work? 
Are her pupils responsive? 
Does she use available materials? 
Does she know the specific aim of subject 
taught? 
7. Does she know the immediate aim of each 
lesson? ¥ 
8. Does she make proper use of drills, re- 
views and examinations? 
9. Does she motivate her school work? 
10. What kind of results does.she obtain? 
(a) What are her strong points? 
(b) What are her weak points? 
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II. Executive Ability: (25 per cent.) 

1. Is her discipline successful? 

2. Does she manage her school in a profes- 
sional manner? 

3. Is she careful of school property? 

4. Does her influence extend beyond th: 
schoolroom? 

5. is she prompt in her reports to principal 
and superintendent? 

6. Does she supervise the pupils during play- 
time? 

7. Is she courteous to fellow-teachers, super- 
intendent, pupils and parents? 

8. Does she receive suggestions as personal 
or professional? 

9. Does she nag or scold her pupils? 


10. Do outside duties and pleasures interfere 
with her school work? 
(a2) What are her strong points? 
(b) What are her weak points? 
III. Personality: (25 per cent.) 
1. (@) Manner of dress; (0) carriage; (Cc) 
tone of voice. 
Is she neat and clean? 
Does her hair, teeth and nails show care? 
Is she in good health? 
Is she sincere, earnest, enthusiastic? 
6. Is she truthful in dealing with her pupils? 
Is she reliable in her dealings with teach- 
ers and others? 
8. Does she gossip? 
9. Is she a leader in her community? 
10. What is her attitude toward the larger in- 
terests of her profession? 
(@) What are her strong points? 
(b) What are her weak points? 


IV. Scholarship: (25 per cent.) 
1. Is her scholarship adequate for the grade 
she teaches? 
Does she have a knowledge of the aim of 
education? 
Is her information accurate? 
Does she have any special interests? 
Is her professional training adequate? 
6. Does she make use of her professional 
knowledge in teaching? 
7. Does she use good English? 
8. What is she doing to improve herself in 
her. profession’? 
9. Is she a graduate of a normal school? 
10. Is she a college graduate? 
(2) What are her strong points? 
(0) What are her weak points? 
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A teacher whose per cent totals above 85 is con- 


sidered Superior, between 70 and 85, Good, 
and below 70, Poor. 


Wm. C. T. Adams, Superintendent of Schools. 


Plymouth, N. H. 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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THE PORTLAND OPEN AIR SCHOOL 





Making 100 Per Cent Boys and Girls 


George Everson, Regional Secretary for the Northwest Division, National Tuberculosis Association, 


Any one of us can remember if we hark back 
to the time of our early school days that in 
our schoolroom there were two or three children 
who were backward and were generally the butt 
of all our practical jokes, and who were shunned 
as not being one of us. There were also two 
or three who were intermittently out of school 
because of sickness, and when in school had to 
be petted on account of their sickly condition. 
As they went on thru the grades they were either 
dropped behind like sticks floating out of the 
current of the stream, or finally left school alto- 
gether. 

As we look at it now, tho we did not think of 
it much then, we can see them as having been 
the physically and mentally stunted children of 
the class. The school authorities and the teacher 
accepted the fact of this stuntedness as a decree 
of Providence and did not inquire into the 
causes. 

Anyone that has lived on a farm and has seen 
the spring crop of pigs, lambs and chickens grow 
up, will remember that in any bunch of little 
pigs there are 
“runts”: 


always two or three socalled 
there are also the little humped up 
lambs that do not get enough to eat and cannot 
join in the friskiness of the general flock. Some 
of the little pigs will be wheezy, aud the little 
lambs will have the sniffles. 
will remember having been 


How many of us 
given one of these 
little runty pigs or a little scrawny lamb and 
have given special care and raised them as pets 
and to the astonishment of everybody have de- 
veloped out of the little lamb or pig that was 
ready to die, a healthy normal animal that was 
as big, if not bigger than any on the farm when 
fall came. 
of the poor little thing when it needed the care, 
and giving it all it wanted to eat. 


This was done by taking special care 


Spokane, Washington 


Unfortunately in our school experience no one 
had given as much thought to the under-nour 
ished and poorly developed children as we did 
to our pet lamb or pig when we were youngsters. 
If they had done so we should have found that 
at the end of the school course must of these 
backward and under-nourished children would 
have proven out as well as any of the class. 

Recently those interested in public health and 
the eradication of disease, and the more pro 
gressive of our educators, have recognized this 
and have sought ways and means to develop the 
backward and under-nourished. They have real- 
ized that in every schoolroom there are children 
who are so handicapped by physical defects, want 
of proper nourishment and bad health habits, 
that their mental progress is hampered, and that 
these children have the prospect of growing into 
weak and poorly developed manhood or woman- 
hood, where they will, more than likely, be un- 
able to take care of themselves as self support- 
ing members of the community. Further, there 
is the ever lurking danger of their being at- 
tacked by disease that will carry thein off before 
maturity. They are especially susceptible to in- 
fection of tuberculosis, which in childhood very 
often takes the form of attacking the joints, 
and even if cured is likely to leave them crippled 
for life. In other words there is ever present in 
our school population a certain percentage of 
children who need special care to bring them 
up to the normal plane of health. 

There has been much discussion among educa- 
tors and those interested in public health and 
the prevention of disease, as to how these chil- 
dren can best be cared for. Many experiments 
have been made. The most successful of these 
has been the Open Air School. By this is meant, 
not only that the children spend the time in a 
room with open windows, but that they get cer 


tain prescribed nourishment, rest and training 
that is not given in the ordinary school. 

These experiments beginning in Europe, were 
tried first in Providence, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Chicago and other large centers of population 
in the east. Until the beginn’ng of this year 
the movement had not spread to the states in 
the northwest. Somehow these states were rest- 
ing in false security of the feeling that most 
people live in the great outdoors anyway and 
that the children did not need the special care. 
But study of the physical condition of the schoo! 
children in various sections has shown that here 
as elsewhere we find the weak and sickly chil- 
dren that need special care. 

It fell to the lot-of the City of Portland to 
have the first Open Air School in the Northwest. 
The school was opened early in the present year. 
This school was originally proposed by the Ore- 
gon Tuberculosis Association, of which Mr. A. 
L. Mills is the president and Mrs. Saidie Orr- 
Dunbar, the secretary. They. showed the city 
authorities the need of such a school and the 
school board erected it. They did the job in 
the usual western way, that is they got the best 
advice obtainable and acting under this advice 
built the best school that they could plan. The 
Oregon Tuberculosis Association helped by pay- 
ing the salary of a nurse to be in attendance at 
the school and by providing warm blanket robes 
and food and carfare for the children. 

It is because this school typifies the latest de- 
velopment in the open air school movement, and 
because it is the first one in the northwest, that 
we may give it special attention. In the first 
place it is situated in Portland, the City of 
Roses. No city in the United States has been 
placed in so marvelous a setting of natural 
beauty. The soft caressing atmosphere and the 





























INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE A 
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rains, which every true Portlander loves, have 
produced trees and vegetation unsurpassed. 

In the Spring no where in the UWuited States 
can be found such a riot of flowers ard foliage. 
Roses, clematis, hawthorne, rhododendrons, 
lilacs, fruit trees and all manner of lesser shrubs 
and perennial plants and bulbed flowers push up 


Tooth Brush Drill and Academic Class in Session 
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F. A. Naramore, Architect. 
Middle: 


and climb over everything unti! the whole city 
and surrounding country is a far flung garden 
of prodigal variety and profusion of blossems. 
From Council Crest the city lies at one’s feet 
bordering on either side of the Willamette, while 
the Columbia to the North winds as far as the 
thru the islands and rugged 


eye can reach 
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L. MILLS OPEN AIR SCHOOL 


The Bath Room and the Nurse's Office where the children are weighed 
The Lunch Room and a Classroom converted for sleeping purposes 


banks. Beyond lies the panorama of the Cas- 
ecades and here is stretched out the crowning 


Mount Hood, 


glory of that marvelous range. 
the highest and most majestic of them all, pushes 
its jagged white crest into the sky, clear cut as 
Mount St. Helens to the left, rises 


a cameo. 


majestic and graceful as the feminine counter- 






































part of the masculine rugged Mount Hood. If 
the air is clear enough one can see those other 
peaks of perpetual snow, The Three Sister, 
Mount Jefferson and Mount Adams. On grayer 
days when the sanctuary of the great peaks is 
closed, the clouds drift, white and beautiful with 
their moist ministration thru the forest cov- 
ered foot hills and the lower mountains. 

The Portland Open Air School, situated in 
the Mount Tabor section, has this beauty as its 
setting. Following the true Portland tradition 
flowers, shrubs and roses everywhere, 
the ample grounds about the school have been 
well supplied with rose bushes and_ shrubs, 
which will clamber over and around us time goes 
on and add to the beauty of the school. The 
architect has taken great pains in building a 
simple yet beautiful building, well suited to the 
surroundings. 


of plants, 


There is an open court for the 
daily siesta in the sun, and plenty of room for 
playgrounds. 

Sut this is all the setting, the valuable fea- 
tures of the school are embodied in the care that 
is taken for the physical rehabilitation of the 
under-nourished and poorly developed children. 
There are two schoolrooms to accoramodate 25 
children each. These rooms are fitted with ad- 
justable windows that are so arranged that ther 
is an even circulation of outdoor air all the 
time. ‘The rooms are heated in order to temper 
the air on cold days and to dry it a bit on wet 
days. It is so arranged that the temnpered out 
door air passes to the floor and then rises. 

Across the hall from the schoolrooms there 
are the nurses’ office and shower baths. They 
are kept comfortably warm at all times. There 
is a kitchen and a commodious lunch room fitted 
with simple conveniences to prov.de the chil 
dren’s lunches. Between the two rooms occu 
pied by the school there is an open court where 
the children may play on damp days when ‘the 
ground is too wet, and where they lie out in the 
open on cots with their blankets for their after- 
noon naps. 

The school day begins at 8:30. The children 
all take their shower baths between 8:30 and 
9:00, report promptly at 9:00 in the open-air 
schoolroom, put on their woolen robes in prep- 
aration for the morning work. Once each week 
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the children are weighed and once every month 
their height and chest measurements are taken. 
The robes which the children wear are especially 
adapted to schoolroom work, and the children 
can sit in comfort in them on the coldest days 
and do the tasks assigned by their teachers. 
At recess time the children take off their robes, 
file across the hall to the lunchroom for their 
morning mug of milk before going vut for their 
recess play. After the play period they have 
more lessons and then prepare for luncheon. 
Luncheon is a real ceremony because hands must 
be scrubbed until immaculate, finger nails 
cleaned and hair combed down smovth. Every- 
one must look his best. The children bring their 
own lunches from home. These are supplemented 
by cocoa three days a week and hot nourishing 
soup on the other two days of the week. The 
recipes for the soup are worked out by the do- 
mestic science classes in the city high schools. 
After the lunch comes the tooth brush drill, 
under the supervision of the nurse. Then there 
is much ado, the sleeping bags are taken out, 
exercises are given and the children snuggle 
down into their Oregon woolen blankets for the 
hour rest period. It is an absolute rule that all 
eyes must be closed and in a short time even 
the most fidgety and high strung of the young- 
sters is off to sleep. After the nap they all get 
back to work and are just as fresh und alert as 
they were at the beginning of school in the 
morning. At 3:30 in the afternoon they have 
their final mug of milk and leave for home. 
One should talk to Miss Allen, the nurse who 
is in charge of the school, to get into the spirit 
of it. She tends the children and watches each 
one’s development as she would that of a rare 
flower. She will take the most unpromising 
skinny little youngster and see in him possibili 
ties for a beautiful well rounded child and works 
to develop the youngster in that direction, and 
it is remarkable how they respond. The chart 
over the seales in her room, showing the weekly 
gains in weight, has all the interest of romance 
in it. Antonio has grown so strong within the 
month, while the record of Janet shows the num- 
ber of pounds that have been tucked in under 
her skin to round out her arms and little body. 
[t shows how they are all building the founda- 
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tions of strength and happiness and future use- 
fulness. 

The children’s parents are informed of the 
needed medical and dental attention and if this 
is not provided, ways are found by the nurse for 
getting it. When a child is brought up to nor- 
mal and ean hold his own with other children, he 
is put back into the regular schools. One who 
has not seen this school cannot realize the fine 
spirit which pervades in the classroom and the 
really remarkable progress that the children 
make in their studies. If one had all the means 
in the world at his disposal for the education of 
his children, he could hardly provide more for 
them than is provided at this beautiful school 
for the under-nourished and under-developed 
children. 

When the time comes for one of the children 
to be restored to the regular schoo! classes in 
the city, there are likely to be many tears shed 
because the youngsters grow love the school 
and hate the idea of going back to the less at- 
tractive routine of the regular grades. 

To hark back to our original figure, of the 
lambs and the little pigs and the surprise that 
they had developed and were as big as any of 
the flock in the fall, I am not so sure but what 
the nurse really regards these youngsters as her 
pet lambs and takes great pride in restoring 
them to their regular classes at the end of their 
period in her school and feels considerable satis- 
faction when it is remarked that they are as 
large and as well developed as any of the rest 
of the class. 

The basis of the treatment in the Open Air 
School is that most of the retarded and under- 
developed and frail children are in such condi- 
tion from preventable causes, that these causes 
ean be removed by proper treatment and care. 
In Portland these children are sought out and 
referred to the Open-Air School for treatment. 
In every other school system in the country, 
whether it be small town or large c:ty, there will 
be found a certain percentage of children simi- 
lar to those that are being cared for in the 
Portland School, and Portland will find that it 
will be necessary to build more such schools to 
eare for all her children properly. The retarded 
(Concluded on Page 89) 
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FLOOR PLAN, A. L. MILLS OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
F. A. Naramore,. Architect. 


The site occupied by the building and playground measures 123 feet by 283 feet. The building has basement walls of concrete and tile, brick veneer and frame 


exterior walls, and frame walls with lath and plaster interior. 


shown in the plan, there are boiler, fuel, janitor’s and storage rooms in the basement. 
plumbing, including hot and cold water, is provided. 


The roof is shingled. The window sash are 
The building is heated by a direct, low-pressure steam system 


all pivoted at the sides. In addition to the rooms 
Modern 


The equipment includes fire standpipes and hose, electric lights and gongs. The building which was erected 
under war conditions and completed in February, 1919, cost $32,500. The sum of $3,000 was spent for furniture and equipment 
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Supervision of Instruction and the Grade Teachers’ Meeting 


Superintendent Chas. A. Wagner, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Among the numerous devices which supervi- 
sion of instruction has found useful and neces- 
sary is the grade teachers’ meeting, that is, 
the meeting of all the teachers of a school sys- 
tem by divisions according to grades. If but 
two divisions can be made, the teachers of 
Grades one, two, three, and four can be com- 
bined into one division, and, the teachers of 
Grades five, six, seven, and eight into another 
division. If more divisions are possible it will 
usually be wise to arrange them, since the rela- 
tively small group is the better working group. 
The number of groups depends on the number 
of available leaders. Special teachers, super- 
visors, and often principals will make good 
leaders for such a group. The number of divi- 
sions that may profitably be made is not as im- 
portant as the kind of work to be done in the 
meetings. 

The grade teachers’ meeting should not be 
an institute, it should not be a normal schoo) 
class, it should not be an audience assembled 
for popular amusement or entertainment. The 
final justification of these meetings is that in- 
struction shall be made better, therefore the 
only proper subjects of attention and discussion 
are the problems, perplexities, and difficulties 
of instruction as the school system encounters 
them. Who is to find and to formulate the 
problems? The superintendent, the principals, 
the supervisors may do so, but the grade teacher 
is sure to discover them. To get her to dis- 
close her discovery is one of the difficulties of 
the grade teachers’ meeting. If the grade teach- 
ers in the meeting will state the difficulties 
which they find in the work, the grade teachers’ 
meeting will find its perplexity not in a scarcity 
of questions but in their multiplicity. A school 
system might exist without this 
abundance of difficulties, but the chances are 
that the seeming absence of difficulties is merely 
unawareness of them, or, the condition is re- 
garded as the little girl regarded the condition 
of her head when informed that she had lice. 
“Lice,” she said, them.” 
Hence there is no problem. 


somewhere 


“everybody’s got 


Attitude of Teachers. 

If it be assumed that supervision shall dis- 
cover the problems to be considered and dis- 
cussed at the grade teachers’ meeting, one 
troublesome query is answered. Now how shall 
the meeting be conducted to secure the answer 
to the problems raised? The superintendent 
may speak “authoritatively” and give the an- 
swer. That will usually destroy the spontaneity 
of the meeting. A better way is to state the 
problem, and to invite volunteer replies. Get 
all the points of view possible; discuss the dif- 
ferent points of view to show advantages and 
disadvantages; let a principal or the supervisor 
summarize the several good points made. 

If the number of teachers in the meeting is 
not large, informal procedure is possible and is 
far the best form. Teachers will speak quite 
freely in a small group but the large group 
frightens the timid or the hesitating, and is too 
preponderantly strange for the sensitive teacher 
who shrinks from being considered bold or pre- 
sumptuous, and therefore desires to avoid criti- 
cism. The education of a body of teachers: to 
assume and to maintain the strictly professional 
attitude in such meetings is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of real supervision of instruction. 
The problem has been solved and can be solved 
almost everywhere... Modesty, difference, timid- 
ity, must give way to the generous regard for 
the good of the whole body. 

Upon the request of the supervisor, the teacher 
who has worked out some problem will be glad 


“ 


to give her grade coworkers the benefit of her 
labors and studies and experiments. Not to do 
so would be selfish and entirely unprofessional. 
Even more than mere willingness to share will 
mark the fine professional spirit of the high- 
est grade of teacher. It will be not only a 
privilege but a duty to share her good ideas 
with the other teachers of the grade. More- 
over, if all can be led to ask their own ques- 
tions or to state their own difficulties, they 
will be the more ready to supply such informa- 
tion as they possess toward the replies of ques- 
tions of other teachers. 

No more inspirational or more encouraging 
meeting is possible than when a group of teach- 
ers help each other in this way. Hateur and 
assumptions of superiority melt away like frost 
before the sun; not to take part in the exercise 
is professional exclusiveness and soon leads to 
professional aloneness in that group of teach- 
ers. Not many people in the world can stand 
aloneness. Questioning and answering will very 
quickly mark out the alert teacher, the observ- 
ant teacher, the meditative teacher, and esteem 
will be accorded where it is deserved. 

Participation in such a meeting banishes sel- 
fishness and embarrassing thoughts of self and 
the attention 
upon giving help. 
ing it is advantageous to have true community 
That is what the meeting is to pro- 
The knowledge and power of the best 
is to be communicated to those who have less, 


centers upon getting help and 


In the grade teachers’ meet- 


of goods. 
duce. 


since the giver loses nothing and all those who 
have less may become possessed of as much as 
the giver. No source of wisdom, skill, knowl- 
edge exists anywhere for any school system like 
that which its experienced incumbents of long 
service possess. ‘To unlock the reserve and de- 
preciation which confine that experience and to 
make the treasure available for an entire corps 
of teachers, is one of the fine opportunities of 
supervision, and the grade teachers’ meeting is 
one means for the attainment of this end. 
Given the problem, ask one or several teach- 
ers to state it from their experience, and sev- 
eral others to answer it from their experience. 
Discretion requires, of course, that choice be 
made of teachers who are aware of the problem 
and who have found some form of solution for 
it, else the attempt may result in embarrass- 
ment and mortification. When 
fourteen teachers in such a meeting took oc- 


twelve out of 


casion to thank a young woman doing her first 
year’s teaching after a good reply to a question, 
because she had given them light and enthusi- 
asm, no one would have cared to say that the 
older teachers were made jealous and the young 
teacher was made conceited. There was instead 
the expositor’s true humility that she knew so 
little and the listeners’ true delight that the 
newcomer fresh from the was 
fitted to make such a good start and to con- 
tribute so early in her career. More truly pro- 
fessional spirit and nobility I have not seen 
anywhere. Never shall I probably see anything 
professional to surpass that sight. 


normal school 


Outside Help on Problems. 

Books of pedagogy, magazine articles, lectur 
ers from outside the system, specialists with 
new ideas to advocate,—these may all be used 
at times. Class demonstration by a very suc- 
cessful teacher is just as much justified as an 
illustrated lecture. Any and all of these, when 
employed, they 
throw light upon a recognized school problem 
of the system. 

This kind of meeting forces the supervision 
to be frequent and to be observant during the 
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should be employed because 


visits, so that the right problems may be dis 
cerned and considered, and after the problem 
and stated it upol 
the combined store of the whole group of teacn 
for 
economically, and psychologically the principle 


has been discerned draws 


ers reply. Pedagogically, professionally, 
is sound. 

The solution of some problems may and must 
from the 


system has all the good ideas. 


school 
Whe. such out 


side help comes, the grade teachers’ meetings 


come outside, since no one 


will have prepared the teachers to be most keen 
and searching questioners of the expounder ot 
No alertness that can be stimu 
lated is quite so effective to produce alert teach 


the new idea. 


ing as this alterness, this power to think while 
hearing a presentation. No supervisor or sup 
erintendent should be satisfied with his work 
of supervision of instruction until he has made 
his teachers ready and willing to be generous 
participants in the grade teachers’ meetings, 
generous to give and also ready and generous to 
take. 
the grade meeting extended into the asking ot 


This form of generous participation in 


thoughtful questions after hearing the exposi 
tion of some new theory or some new method, 
will stamp the teachers of that school system 
as remarkable, and the supervision as unusual] 
at least. 


Value of Receiving and Giving. 
How shall the teacher besefit from such par- 
ticipation? First, from the sense of generosity, 


because of benefits conferred; second, from a 


sense of gratitude for benefits received. These 
are both justifiable, but more important than 
these would be the recognition of this activity 
in the rating scheme, if the system has such a 
scheme, by allowing special credit for the par- 
ticipation and contributions to the meetings 
with answers or with questions. No more po- 
tent incentive can be given teachers to watch 
their work, to study situations, to discover the 
problems and. the answers as they exist in con- 
Let 
has cause for complaint because 


about them. any superintendent 
feels he 


his teachers are “in a rut” work up grade teach- 


ditions 
who 


ers’ meetings toward the goals described, and 
he will soon find no copyrighted panacea or 
elixir need be sought nor procured to give ani- 
mation, life, vigor to his 
A shorthand report of such meetings 


purpose, vim, and 
corps. 
would be suggestive of the plan and method, 
but it would fail entirely to communicate the 
spirit. 

This particular spirit will come if bidden, 
that is, if the right kind of preparation is made; 
good topic chosen, wise selection of persons to 
state and to answer the question, very general 
exchange of opinion during the discussion, a 
sane and even tempered summary of what seems 
Kivery 
superintendent has had an occasional meeting 
which revealed possibilities, as the flash of light- 


to be agreed upon by all the speakers. 


ning reveals the storm clouds overhead, but not 
all superintendents believe that such meetings 
occur otherwise than occasionally or accident- 
ally. 
speech should be indulged in only when the 
spirit moves. 


In that respect they appear to believe that 


Experience has shown that spirit 
can be made to feel that movement and expres- 
sion are necessary; to restrain expression would 
Thru such lead- 
ership of spirit, the teacher combines with her 
own faith and determination the faith and en- 
thusiasm of the successful and ambitious teach- 


be recreance and selfishness. 


ers; she hitches her wagon to a star. What 
superintendent would not wish his teachers to 
become active, alert, students and learners. 


(Concluded on Page 101) 
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“MY DEAR LESTER™ 


Mr. Tivis receives a number of marked Copies of the Headlight and has a few 


September 27, 1919. 
My Dear Lester: 

The marked copies of the newspapers from 
your town have been read with a great deal of 
interest and I am glad to see they are boosts for 
you rather than kicks. But after reading them 
notes, advertise- 
[I went thru the 
entire pile again and found all were from the 
same paper, The Headlight. 1 at once made 
inquiries to learn if there is another paper in 


notes, church 
ments, your personals and all, 


once, school 


your town and now I am anxious to know just 
what The Progress has to say. 

It may be, unthoughtedly on your part, that 
the Headlight is getting most of the job print- 
ing the school has to give. As long as this 
keeps coming, the editor will have a tendency 
to say publicly good things about you and, I 
might mention in passing, the Progress man 
will see evil in direct proportion to the loss of 
the printing he feels is legitimately his. I 
would not be surprised either if you were not 
loafing a littlhe more in the Headlight offices 
than elsewhere telling of your good qualities. 
You know we have a habit of stopping where 
people say pleasant things to us. 

No doubt you are feeling flattered about these 
newspaper puffs and the pleasing remarks of the 
patrons whom you are meeting. But do not be 
led too far. It is possible that most of these 
folks were tired 


1f your predecessor and any- 
one would look good in his place. Then as yet 
they have little reason to condemn you and it is 
probable, if you prove easily susceptible, much 
to gain. The really downright honest people 
will be slower to praise or condemn. 

Now from your actions I judge that you are 
as easily affected by flattery as a first grader. | 
can imagine that you go to sleep each evening 
thinking over those pleasant conversations. Bo- 
quets in the springtime are easy to pick. If 
you will write me near the close of the school 
that they are still coming in, I wouldn’t hesitate 
to add a posy myself. 

Frankly, my boy, I fear too much popularity 
early in the school year. Sometimes it is hard 
to live up to the advanced notices, like the 
vaudeville attraction in the local theatre. Then 
it is easy to avoid or to postpone trouble at 
this time. Usually the first ones to visit you 
are people who want something extra—a mother 
with Teddy who failed to pass the year before 
“on account of a ruling of the superintendent.” 
You hear one side of the story and are con- 
vinced. Of course she tells her neighbor what 
a fine-looking, brilliant young man you are. 
Then a small aggregation of high school pupils 
Waits upon you some evening and as you wish 
of course to make a good impression, you grant 
a request that may prove a thorn in your side 
the entire term. Then others come smiling and 
you smile as you grant what they wish and 
your reputation becomes wonderfully inflated. 


Will you be 


When practically all condemn you, when peti 


as easily affected by censure / 


tions are circulated against you, when bitter 
anonymous letters are received, when those in 
whom you have placed the utmost confidence, 
pass you hastily on the street, when pupils make 
suggestive remarks as you pass or write things 
on the sidewalk and connect your name with 
these remarks, will you then turn against your 
self and the principles you have stood for or 
will you be man enough to endure any strain? 

It seems that you are developing rapidly into 
one of the town’s prominent citizens. I saw in 
the Methodist church notes that you have been 
made superintendent of the Sunday School due 


A. Boyd 


to the death of Mr. Myrtle sometime ago and 
that you will address the Sunday School con 
vention to be held in your city soon. I also note 
you are acting as secretary of the Civics Club. 
Now I am glad to see you taking a healthy 
interest in all these affairs, yet it is well to be 
cautious at all times. A young man of your 
ability comes in handy at times as a cat’s paw 
for some wiser one. 

Let me say right here: do not mix your 
friends and principles. Some of our best people 
have trouble seeing justice when these are mixed. 
As a school man it is well to have a host of 
friends but not to be too close to anyone. You 
deal at some time during the year with every 
one in town and you must at all times be guided 
by right principles. There will come the time 
when you will have to decide against a man 
to whom you owe more than anyone else. My 
point is you must be strong but not too inde- 
pendent. You can not always have your own 
way. What I am saying means you must lay 
yourself on the altar more than anyone else. 
Let each man hesitate to ask of you a favor 
the third man must pay for. Be independent 
enough to make the other tremble if there is 
trembling to be done. Do not accept passes to 
the skating rink or become an honorary mem- 
ber of the dancing club. Men hesitate to ask 
for special favors if you have not accepted those 
which they have to offer. Then it is a little 
hard to convince a high school boy of your sin- 
cerity about graft when he collects time after 
time your complimentary tickets to the picture 
show. 

The school from the superintendent down is 
so little experienced in world affairs that it 
takes flattery and censure seriously. I hope you 
will conserve the frothy remarks most teachers 
have in store for their patrons. Of course they 
like praise—we all like it—if it is honest and 
deserving, but nothing will weaken you quicker 
than an oversupply of flattery. I want to men- 
tion the fact that you are drawing a little extra 
salary, from one point of view at least, to find 
defects—to point out these in a concise profes- 
sional way. Your teachers expect this. So deal 
Explain defects just as you see them. 
A teacher may strike back a time or two in self 
defense but if you know what you are talking 
about, she will come to thank you in a week or 
two and when you find a teacher who needs help 
most repels every suggestion, do not pass her 
up to enter the next room where you know the 
work is up to standard. 


straight. 


You are employed to 
prevent just such unhealthy conditions. You 
might start in to give this patient some 
soothing medicine, but if an operation without 
an anaesthetic is necessary, do not hesitate. If 
your diagnosis is right it will not be necessary 
to pay any attention to the consequences. 

But back to those newspapers and their con- 
tents. I see you have reorganized the Parent- 
Teachers’ association that had fallen into desue- 
tude for a year or two before your predecessor 
departed for other fields. I understand from 
the writeup in which these officers of the P-T 
are mentioned that they are a very able group. 
I am interested to know tho what will be the 
duties of the eight different committees of the 
organization. 

Now this organization is all right. This so- 
cial side should certainly be cultivated. Of 
course it takes a little more power to pull all 
this machinery than it does a rather simple read- 
ing-’riting-’rithmetiec affair. Such an organiza 
tion tho reminds me of Miss Marie Jackson 
who lived in a town where I was located. 
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remarks to make 


Miss Marie should have married early in life 
and have had about five children. But some- 
how she was overlooked in the great human lot- 
tery and having considerable property she did 
not have to follow an occupation like the rest 
of us. So she did “uplift” work. She and I 
had many conversations at the Woman’s Welfare 
Club, at the Social Center rooms and elsewhere 
on mankind in general and our own little com- 
munity in particular. I learned that her heart 
was breaking to be of greater service to hu- 
manity and, let me say, this was her true feeling 
as shown whenever the hat was passed. 

She had graduated from the local high school 
and had attended a small college a year or two 
and since that time had done local welfare work 
interspersed from time to time with mild cases 
of courtship. Having little to do, she managed 
as she termed it to keep up-to-date. 

Now at the time I am writing about the ade- 
noid craze had hit the schools. Most of us 
teachers acting as superintendents learned for 
the first time there was such a thing as an 
adenoid: Textbooks were written and the maga- 
zines were full of the subject. The backward 
child was then getting his full share of the lime- 
light and the time of the teachers. 

Miss Marie was keeping up-to-date and, as 
she had been in the habit of making talks be- 
fore the school children, I asked her in this par- 
ticular year and she informed me was going 
to talk on health this year. I arranged for her 
to make brief talks to the grade children in 
the different wards and the day she visited the 
grade children in the high school building, I at- 
tended her “lecture” as it was termed. 
on adenoids. 


It was 
Her speech was full of sentiment 
with many O’s and I’s and “happy faces”, “de- 
lights of teaching” and so on and then the ade- 
noids. She told of public carelessness in regard 
to health, that we were entering a new era and 
the backward child would be saved. 

After she had finished I asked her if she cared 
to make a few special remarks to the high school 
class in biology, that the pupils there might be 
interested. Now the young man in charge of 
this class was just out of a big university, teach- 
ing his first term 


biology and coaching ath- 
leties 


and doing a much better job than many 
who have grown old in the work. Let me say 
here too the school was teaching about adenoids 
but we were not advertizing the fact any more 
than that we were attempting to teach reading. 

But Miss Marie made her talk, similar to 
the one to the grade children—beautiful, senti- 
mental, inspiring, but not dealing with the harJJ 
facts of adenoids. Then that biology teacher, 
being inexperienced, made a mistake. He asked 
the pupils if they had any questions and they 
did: 

“Will anyone ever have adenoids twice?” 

“Just what starts an adenoid?’ 

“Do adults have them ?”’ 

“Ts cutting them out the only remedy ?”’ 

Miss Marie started to explain. but was met 
soon by a barrage of new questions and the class 
seemed to enjoy immensely the mental torture 
she was having. “I just don’t know enough 
about this subject,” she admitted just before the 
bell rang for the next period. 

Now this P-T. association is much like Miss 
Marie. It can actually help you a great deal. 
It can inspire, give an ideal to the system but 
do not depend upon it for fundamental guid- 
ance or expect it to make good in a crisis. 

Your Headlight man is following rather a 
liberal policy in g:ving you so much space for 
the school news. In glancing over these notes, 
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it seems, you are living up to the writeup this 
paper gave you—“live wire”. I counted seven 
teen student activities listed in these notes. 
There were seven clubs, five associations, the or- 
chestra, the Red Cross, the Alumni, the schoo! 
paper, the annual and I suppose the senior play 
at the close. As school has only been in ses- 
sion a few weeks I suppose there will be more 
organizations as time passes. 

You will pardon me if I pry into your busi- 
ness, but I am wondering if you have ever taken 
pencil in hand to figure the expense of main- 
taining all these organizations for the next e-ghit 
months. You must remember the schools have 
other duties than those of a collecting agency. 
You doubtless have not met all these expendi 
tures before and especially in the past two or 
three years. I noticed too that you have fur 
nished twenty new football suits and also pur- 
chased helmets and that you would have to 
rent a piece of land for football practice at an 
increased rate. Of course so far you have met 
all these expenses very well, 1 suppose, but most 
of the pupils have just returned from summer 
work and have a little spending money of their 
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own, and most parents are more hberal at this 
time of the year than they are from February 
till June. 

Now I am not objecting to these student ac- 
tivities. There is much good in each one, but I 
can’t help wondering if you have not taken up 
more than you will have the money to handle. 
Then in these times of sudden national notions 
you want to have a reserve stock of energy and 
money for emergencies. You cannot tell what 
will happen. Sone teacher might start a move- 
ment to sound the final S or G in reading from 
the first grade to the senior class and you might 
be appointed district chairman If such a move- 
ment starts or any other one, I shall want every 
pupil in my school to join. 

There is another thing I want to ask about 
these student activities. It is in regard to Miss 
Butler. Just what kind of a person is she? The 
reason I ask is that I note she has charge of 
five of those student listed in the 
school notes. Is she one of those willing souls 
who sells herself rather than a part of her time, 
or is she inexperienced ? 


activities 


I am wondering just 
what would happen if she should decide some 


afternoon, after having a little friction in one 
of these organizations, to give up all of them. 
You may not be aware that something like this 
happens occasionally. 

No doubt you are making a great impression 
on some of your patrons with this display of 
student life. It might -be well for you to delve 
down beneath all these organizations if you have 
the time, to see if Jim Barker, a freshman, can 
pull x out of an equation successfully, can ex- 
plain intell'gently the 
whether anyone in the Caesar class can trans 


theory of osmosis or 
late a chapter after the first or any one in geom- 
etry knows what the word respectively means 
when applied to the parts of triangles or any- 
one from the fifth grade up knows where to 
locate the point in division of decimals. There 
are schools, you know, run on the same plan 
as a side show with the best part of the per- 
formance on the outside. 

I suppose you will attend the Association next 
month. I hope to see you there and to have 
a long talk. 

Your Unele, 


Ben Tivis. 


Exchange Visits Between School Boards 


A county school superintendent in our sec 
tion, realizing that mutual benefit would result 
if Boards of Education visited the meetings of 
other Boards, opened the way for the members 
at Z to invite four neighboring Boards whose 
problems are about the same, to visit them at 
their next meeting. The few who responde. 
were amply repaid for time and effort. 

The Members at Z are men of affairs, 
prompt, efficient. As is their custom, the min 
utes of the last meeting had been written by 
the Secretary and a copy mailed to every mem 
ber of the Board within five days after the meet 
ing. At this session the minutes were not read 
by the Secretary, each member had his copy 
before him. The President asked for correction: 
and the minutes were approved in the usual 
way. 

All committe reports were ready, concise and 
compact. The Committee on Administration haa 
considered and O K’ed every bill beforehand. 
There was placed into the hands of each mem- 
ber a typewritten report of the unpaid bills for 
the month, showing the amount of each bill and 
to whom due. 


busy, 


As no questions arose these bills 
were voted on en masse. Another sheet for each 
member showed the financial condition of every 
school fund—money available at the beginning 
of the year, warrants drawn since then, etc., the 
sheet containing eleven different accounts. These 
typewritten copies serve four distinct ends: 
They save valuable time, each member has 
things down in black and white before him, he 
ean keep them on file for reference, and ab- 
sentee members can, in a measure keep them- 
selves accurately informed. 

The Supervising Principal’s report was 
given the major place on the program. A 
copy of this report, definitely and concisely 
formulating his recommendations, had been 
mailed to every member two days before the 
meeting. Each recommendation was taken up 
in order, carefully considered, and acted upon. 
Altho this meeting was held early in Octo- 
ber, the Supervising Principal recommended 
that a special committee be appointed to look 
into the matter of salaries to be offered to teach- 
ers for next year. The moneys are voted in 
February so the budget must be made up in 
January, which allows about three months’ time 
for his committee’s investigation. In the face 
of the present conditions there will necessarily 
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be a large increase in the budget, therefore there 
must be time for meetings in which to explain 
these needs to the public before the February 
meetings. 

The Board at Z, a suburban district, is re- 
sponsible for five buildings, each in charge of a 
teaching principal. ‘These principals were pres- 
ent at the meeting and were called on to make 
reports or recommendations they deemed advis- 
able. In the conference it developed that one 
of the larger buildings needed equipment which 
would cost $200. By referring to their financial 
sheet they found that this expenditure would 
bring their equipment fund lower than they felt 
justifiable so early in the year. Up spoke one 
Principal and said his building had an over 
supply of some of the things needed, a second 
report was the same, and as the result of the con 
ference the needed equipment was provided at 
an outlay of $100. 

The one woman principal announced that she 
and her coworkers were planning a supper for 
the members of the board (there are two women 
members) at the teacherage, and that invitations 
would reach them shortly. The member who 
accepted on behalf of the board took the op 
portunity to express for himself and his associ- 
ates, appreciation of the quality of work and the 
influence of the school people in their district, 
and of the debt that America owed to the edu 
cators. 

The guests of the evening were called upon. 
The first man to respond spoke, after the usual 
courtesies, of some of the many ways in which 
he had been the gainer in this meeting, and 
asked several questions. He then invited the 
boards to his meeting the following month, and 
mentioned a few of the features they might see 
in operation there. One of his new ideas is that 
of having a committee of teachers, chosen by 
their coworkers, meet with the board each 
month for mutual understanding and benefit. 
His invitation was unanimously accepted. 

Another scheme that these men will see 
worked out if they make this return visit, is a 
series of charts. One shows standard require- 
ments for school buildings, where their own 
buildings lack, and where they measure up. An- 
other chart indicates the growth or lapse of 
each teacher, as shown by her work from year 
to year. 

It is impossible to estimate the results of this 


interchange of ideas. The visiting members are 


not the only gainers. The hosts are naturally 
on their metal, stimulated to their best. The 
original invitations were sent to four different 
boards, some of whom did not find it conveni- 
ent to be represented. If only three boards join 
the circle, there will still be great benefit, and 
think what the other two will miss. 

It is in order, I think, to say that the meet- 
ing above reported, including business, court 
esies, speeches, etc., consumed just one hour and 
fourteen minutes. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


Every businessman who must purchase a va- 
riety of materials for manufacture or sale, 
knows how great is the present shortage of raw 
stock and of manufactured 


articles in every 
branch of commerce. 


Many standard articles 
are not obtainable under any circumstances and 
the markets are so unsettled that prices fluctu- 
ate widely over night. In this connection the 
Architectural Forum offers some sound advice 
concerning the writing of specifications for new 
buildings. School boards who have schoolhouse 
projects under way—and what community of 
any size has not?—should read the following 


with benefit: 


“The uncertain character of the material mar- 


ket at present calls for particularly careful 
study in the writing of specifications. The 
architect must realize the problems of the 


builder in getting materials of certain kinds— 
a problem affected by high local cost, uncer- 
tainty and difficulty uf delivery, and in many 
cases the fact that specific brands or types can- 
not be had at any cost. 

“Price quotations are not dependable or bind- 
ing and there is a vast difference in actual pur- 
chase cost of materials as compared to general 
cost estimates. To hold down material bills to- 
day requires all the skill and buying knowledge 
of experienced builders. 

“In consequence the materials buyer should 
not be held to rigid specifications—not even to 
types of roofing, siding or to certain specified 
kinds of lumber, brick or tile. It is better now 
to write specifications in a sufficiently broad 
manner that every advantage may be taken of 
a market fluctuating both in price and ability 


to deliver. 
(Concluded on Page 103) 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 


H. R. Bonner, Statistician, Bureau of Education, Department 


The preface to Burrough’s “Light of Day” 
contains a very significant story. In central 
Asia, near the river Oxus, there is a famous 
mountain called Lamp Rock. The natives have 
always regarded this mountain with awe and 
superstition, but with reverence, for at certain 
times, not, however, at any definite period, a 
light is emitted from near the top of the moun- 
tain. No native had ever dared to ascend the 
mountain. A British traveler, in this region, 
did not regard this mountain with the same de 
gree of awe and superstition as did the natives, 
and ascended it to find in it near the top a 
natural tunnel thru which the light of day 
shone whenever the sun was in exactly the 
right position on a cloudless day. 

In any statistical study an effort should be 
made to throw the light of investigation on 
actual conditions. We are often inclined to 
admire the laws of our native state, and some- 
times regard them almost with awe and rev- 
erence. In the following pages I have at- 
tempted to let the light of day shine upon the 
compulsory attendance laws in the 48 states 
and in the District of Columbia. 

The other evening, as I passed the Capitol 
Building in Washington, I noticed the flash- 
lights playing upon the Statue of Liberty on 
the dome. The lights were so bright that the 
Statue of Liberty seemed almost aglow. Every 
one’s eyes were turned toward that magnificent 
image. I observed one man standing aside who 
I thought at first 
that he must be either idiotic or insane, but 
as I passed him he asked me to notice the Statue 
of Liberty in the clouds. I saw there a perfect 
image of the Statue, surrounded by a diffusion 
of light. 

When viewed alone our compulsory attend 
ance laws are apparently surrounded by a halo 
of light. They appear to be Statues of Liberty, 
but in reality they are often nothing more than 
the dark image of the statue on the clouds. | 
have attempted to point out the real statues in 
the compulsory attendance laws of the states, and 


was gazing at the clouds. 


to direct your attention not solely to the dark 
image in the clouds but to the resplendent 
statue itself. 

In the days of Plato and Aristotle, it was cus 
tomary to divide every subject for discussion 


into three parts. In the days of Ruskin we 
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have the Seven Lamps of Architecture. In 
modern peace days it is customary to divide 
every discussion into fourteen parts. Without 
any malice of forethought the following dis- 
cussion has naturally divided itself into four 
teen points. I do not maintain that these are 
the only fourteen lamps by which a compulsory 
attendance law should be measured. I do con- 
tend, however, that each of the fourteen points 
has been enacted into law in at least several 
states and consequently deserve our careful con- 
sideration. It will be noted, therefore, as we 
progress that I am only voicing the sentiment 
of the best educational practice in measuring 
the states by these fourteen standards. 

The following study of compulsory attend- 
ance laws applies only to laws effective in 1917- 
18 and many of the criticisms aimed at some 
of the states in this study no longer hold, inas- 
much as recently a large number of legislatures 
have met, and a great many undesirable fea 
tures of the compulsory attendance laws have 
been eliminated. The discussion is based solely 
upon the laws effective in 1917-18. It may be 
added, however, that in recent years, as will be 
noted in table 1, most of the states in the Union 
have given consideration to their compulsory at- 
tendance and child labor laws. Since 1913, 33 
states have enacted, or have amended their com 
pulsory attendance laws. Three states have not 
given their attendance laws consideration since 
1906; two since 1908; four since 1910, and 
seven since 1912. It may be stated that the 
best compulsory laws have been enacted recently 
and it is safe to infer that those states which 
have not given the subject of school attendance 
attention recently do not hold the foremost rank 
in the excellency of their attendance laws. 


In this study of compulsory attendance laws 
no attempt has been made to rate the different 
states on certain features of the law for which 
practically all provide. For instance, in every 
state provision is made for exempting a child 
from school attendance if the child attends, for 
an equivalent amount of time, a private or pa- 
rochial school. Such an exemption is perfectly 
legitimate, and consequently does not constitute 
a point for discussion. In like manner, many 
states exempt children from attendance who live 
at a considerable distance from the school build- 
ing, unless transportation has been provided. 
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REGULARITY 


It is also customary for the states to exempt 
a child from school attendance when such child 
is attending religious services. It is not ex- 
pected in any state that children attend school 
when they are physically unable to do so. In 
some states it is necessary for a child who de- 
sires to work during vacations or on Saturday, 
to secure a labor permit for such employment. 
Such employment does not affect school attend- 
ance, and consequently does not come within 
the purview of this paper. These phases of ex- 
emption have been omitted, therefore, from con- 
sideration. 

The virtue of a compulsory attendance law 
lies not so much in its compelling force upon 
those who are penalized for offenses as in its 
silent operation upon those who fear open chas- 
tisement. As a result, an attendance law affects 
a larger percentage of our school children than 
is at first apparent. The subject is, therefore, 
one of momentous concern. 

The first standard by which an attendance 
law should be measured and which is almost 
axiomatic, is that every state should have a law 
of this kind. Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina have a local option attendance law by 
which the local unit is permitted to vote on 
the adoption of the state law. If the adoption 
of the state law is not submitted for a vote of 
the people, or fails to carry in the election, the 
law does not become operative in the local unit. 
As a result, many counties in each of these 
states do not have a compulsory attendance law. 


No one will contend that a compulsory at- 
tendance law has much effect if the law is not 
enforced by a truancy officer. By truancy of- 
ficer I do not mean necessarily a truant or 
attendance officer, but any one charged with en- 
forcing the compulsory attendance law. In 
many states such duties are given to a peace 
officer, to the board of education, or to the sup- 
erintendent of schools. Forty-two states, prac- 
tically all of them, have truancy officers in every 
district within the state. California, Florida, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, South Carolina 
and Tennessee do not have such officers in all 
districts. It might be added, however, that no 
attempt has been made in this study to ascertain 
whether the compulsory attendance laws are 
enforced. Possibly in some of these states the 
laws are enforced more rigidly than in others 
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not having this undesirable feature. In fact, a 
wholesome public sentiment toward the enforce- 
ment of a compulsory attendance law is often 
more effective than a truant officer who is not 
backed by this public attitude. 

Every compulsory attendance law should be 
operative upon every child coming within the 
age limits prescribed in the law. Unfortunately, 
nine states make provision by which children 
may be exempt from attendance for reasons not 
generally recognized. In Arizona a specially 
appointed board may excuse a child from attend- 
ance at any age. In Arkansas the county sup- 
erintendent may excuse a child from attendance 


at any age if such child must support a widowed 
mother. In Colorado the county or city super- 
intendent may excuse a child from attendance at 
any age. In Delaware any child may be ex- 
cused for “urgent reasons.” In fact, Pennsy]- 
vania has the same provision in its attendance 
law, but adds that “urgent reasons” must be 
strictly construed. I interpret this phraseology 
to mean that the Pennsylvania law is construed 
by court decision, and consequently does not 
come within the purview of this criticism. In 
Florida a child may be excused from attend- 
ance at any age if agricultural interests de- 


mand. In Louisiana an excuse is granted to 
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RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF LAWS 


children at any age to work in certain occupa 
tions. In South Carolina extreme poverty ex- 
empts a child from school attendance. In West 
Virginia the State Commissioner of Labor or 
the county superintendent may issue labor per- 
mits to children under 14 years of age. In 
Wyoming attendance is not required from those 
on whom it would “work a hardship.” Possibly 
some one will take exception to the criticisms 
above, and state that children should be ex- 
cused for the reasons enumerated. In reply may 
I say that every boy and girl is entitled to an 
education, and no state should make a provision 


by which any child can eseape attending school 
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and securing the rudiments of an education 
which will be invaluable to him in later life? 
Any state which incorporates a loophole of this 
kind in its compulsory attendance law is invit- 
ing a large number of unnecessary exemptions. 

It is almost a truism, and consequently 
scarcely deserves consideration here, that every 
state compulsory attendance law should provide 
for consecutive attendance. In other words, a 
state maintaining a system of free public schools 
should provide that children attend regularly. 
Forty-two states already have this requirement 
in their law. Six states do not require regular 
attendance, namely, Arkansas, Louisiana, “Mis- 
sissippi, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. In 
Alabama the board of education decides whether 
the attendance shall be regular. It is unfortu- 
nate indeed that these few states do not require 
consecutive attendance. It is difficult to see 
just why a state will maintain public schools 
and then permit children to attend intermit- 
tently and not secure from the school work 
offered the maximum of value. It takes some 
time to learn this lesson, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the states appearing in this list have 
enacted their initial legislation on compulsory 
attendance within the last thirty years. Not 
a single state—and there are 25 of them—which 
enacted its initial law on compulsory attendance 
more than thirty years ago, does not now provide 
for consecutive attendance. In other words, 
after a state has legislated on this point for 
thirty years or more it invariably comes to the 
conclusion that consecutive attendance should be 
required. It is highly commendable for the 
four states which in their initial legislation 
provided for consecutive attendance. This shows 
that it is possible for a state to adopt a good 
provision in the beginning. 

Every state should require attendance at 
schools for a period of at least seven years. 
Possibly this should be increased to eight years, 
but as yet not a single state in the union has 
seen fit to incorporate the eight year provision 
in its law. In the Southern states the ele- 
mentary schools are completed in seven years. 
In the Northern states eight years are required 
for this work. Consequently, it is maintained 
herein that each state should have an attend- 
ance law compelling every child to attend school 
from 7 to 14 years of age, or from 8 to 15 years. 
The nine states exempting certain children from 
attendance at any age really do not require 
attendance from all children, or at any rate 
make provision whereby children can be un- 
necessarily exempt from school attendance. I 
refer to Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, and 
Wyoming, whose atendance laws cover a period 
of seven years, and to Arizona, Colorado, 
Florida, South Carolina, and West Virginia, 
whose attendance laws cover a period of only 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ACCORDING TO AGES. 
states which have this desirable fea- 
ture are as follows: Connecticut, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 


One of these, 
an attendance of only 


in the seventh 


year, land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
additional one hundred Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
year. The eight- (Continued on Page 103) 
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Hygienic Problems in Schoolhouse Construction 


Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


Storage Space for Clothing. 

Another item having a direct effect upon the 
comfort and health of the children in the schoo] 
building is the care given to their out-of-dooz 
clothing. 

The cold and damp of the greater portions of 
our country require provisions for the care of 
such clothing. In the early school building out- 
door clothing was hung on the wall at the rear 
of the schoolroom, then came provisions for 
clothing off the general entry, then the open 
wardrobe in the corridor. No attention was 
paid to the condition of this clothing and it is 
only within revent years that provision has been 
made for the drying and ventilating of pupils’ 
outdoor wraps. 

The committee has noted three prevailing sys- 
tems for the care of pupils’ clothing in the mod- 
ern school building. First, wardrobes either ot 
the open or closed type immediately in connec- 
tion with the schoolroom. Second, individual 
metal lockers along the walls of the corridors. 
Third, individual lockers in groups. All three 
systems in the best modern school have provi- 
sion made for drying and airing, more or less 
perfectly, the clothing of the individual child. 

The Committee’s Tabulation shows that the 
tendency in the modern building is to eliminate 
the locker in the corridors. The National Fir. 
Protection Association by its Committee ou 
Safety to Life in Schools recommends having no 
locker in the corridors as these tempt the chili 
to delay in his passage from the building. 

Wardrobes. 

Average percent of total floor space in Ward- 

robes, 
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The Committee in its Tabulation has been 
astonished to note that in some of the great 
school buildings of the country there is a sur- 
prising lack of rooms providing modern hygienic 
conditions for instance 
In 122 school modern buildings tabulated 

16 make no provision for special women 
teachers’ rooms, emergency rooms, phy- 
sician’s room or other rooms for medical 
administration. 

40 school buildings of the 121 have provision 
for a teacher’s room only. 

61 school buildings of the 121 include a room 
for teachers and in addition space for 
either a rest room, physician’s room, 
emergency, sick, hospital or other room 
for medical administration. 

Only 13 school buildings contain space for a 
hospital room. 

Only 18 school ‘buildings contain room for phy 
sician. 

In the school organization, the influence for 
better hygienic conditions is nowhere better 
shown than in the increasing pressure for rooms 
to be devoted to the school physician, the school 
nurse, and the rest rooms for teachers and 
pupils. 

The tabulation shows that all of these mod- 
ern rooms are provided with toilet facilities and 
placed in positions where they will receive sun- 
light some part of the day. 

The Committee has been requested for an 
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illustrative statement of the requirements of a 
modern school dental suite. In response to this 
request, the following has been prepared as an 
outline of the room and equipment that should 
be provided in an educational] building. 

Illustrative Statement of Requirements of a 

School Dental Suite. 

A dental suite should consist of two rooms, 
one at least 8x10 feet for operating and one 
10x10 feet for waiting room; there should also 
be a small toilet room with washing facilities. 

The floor of the operating room should be ot 
linoleum tile. The trim of the rooms should be 
of “hospital type.” 

The window of the operating room should face 
the north and the chair should be placed so that 
direct light will enter the mouth when the 
patient is in position in the chair. 

Hot and cold water, plumbing waste, electric 
current and compressed air should be available. 

The suite should be equipped with: 

Bracket and table Adjustable lighting 

Gas outfit fixtures 

Hot air syringe Operating chair 

Switch board Fountain cuspidor 

Paper cup holder Atomizer set complete 

Record cabinet Klectrie engine and 

Couch hand piece 

Five chairs Sterilizer on stand 
Cabinet 

The entire suite should be finished in white 
enamel. 

A discussion of the value of dental suites and 
lunch rooms is out of place in a paper of this 
kind but the architect has a responsibility in 
seeing that such important adjunets are prop- 
erly located and designed. 

The modern school building has these rooms, 
not in the basement, but in those parts of the 
building where they will receive light and air 
in abundance. They are often found linked up 
with the department of household science with 
all its varied interests to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the child for right living. The school under 
right direction is making gigantic strides in the 
field of hygiene where it touches the home, the 
future parent is taught the simple rules of life 
and thru illustrative rooms furnished like a 
home is brought into direct contact with the 
problems of later life in order that he may com 
prehend the forces which go to fashion human 
matter into the strong and vigorous manhood 
which America hopes for its next generation. 

Architectural Specialists Needed. 

Now there is one more point that should be 
mentioned before we leave the consideration of 
the school building, a point about which the 
National Education Committee on Standardiza- 
tion receives frequent letters. How is the com 
munity situated away from the great centers of 
population, where are the specialists in schoo! 
planning, to obtain professional advice to en 
able them to secure a modern school building 
with all its facilities for educating the child 
under right hygienic conditions ? 

Suppose that this community desires its new 
school building so planned that if desired, the 
newer activities to be found in the Junior High 
or Intermediate School, may be readily intro 
duced into the school curriculum. The general 
public wants a well designed and well built 
school building; not too expensive, but a build 
ing in which they may take pride and feel it is 
the center of their community life, a building 
so planned that it is the natural home to which 
all turn when any question arises as to when to 
hold a social function or the meeting place in 
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which to decide matters affecting the civic life. 

The superintendent of schools wants a build- 
ing in which his growing ideas for the children 
may have suitable expression and the changes in 
curriculum adequately met when they call for 
rooms for manual training, practical arts, draw- 
ing, shop work, science, laboratory work, physi- 
eal training in gymnasium, auditorium exer- 
cises, the school lunch, in addition to standard 
class and recitation rooms. 

The principal is hoping for a building that is 
easy of administration, for rooms where he may 
properly receive parents and talk with teachers, 
for an office, with supply and storage closets, a 
storage vault and suitable toilet; for corridors 
and stairways of proper widths; means for com- 
municating with teachers and janitors, and for 
signalling; and an auditorium for bringing chil- 
dren together for that personal touch which does 
so much to further his influence among the 
pupils. 

The teachers hope for clean, well aired, pleas- 
antly decorated rooms, so lighted that each pupil 
may receive the proper illumination on his book; 
that there may be a proper lighting of the black- 
boards; for rooms with windows so placed that 
the teacher may easily view pupil, blackboard 
and what is on his own desk without undue 
strain; rooms of such size that the furniture 
and fittings of all kinds may be properly placed 
and have proper room for use by the pupils and 
teacher; doors so arranged as to give the maxi 
mum of control; closets for supplies, a school 
library for consultation and study; facilities 
for the display of pupils’ work; racks for maps 
and illustration material and rest rooms for 
occupancy in leisure hours. 

The janitor and engineer want a building with 
a modern system of heating and ventilating a 
sanitary building with facilities for caring for 
clothing of pupils; an up-to-date system of 
sweeping and cleaning; and toilet rooms ade- 
quately placed and containing the proper num- 
ber of sanitary fixtures. 

How, we repeat, is the community to work 
to enable it to 
secure a school building such as the best seen 


out this problem of local supply 


by the superintendent ? 

A community of the kind we have in mind 
has, without doubt, an architect of excellent 
training who ranks high in his professional 
world, who is busy the year thru with clients 

who employ him to design houses and busi- 
ness buildings but who is not an expert on 
educational buildings. But the community 
needs the services of some architect who knows 
school buildings; who knows the kind of build- 
ing that will suit the superintendent’s program; 
who knows the details that should be included 
to meet the wishes of principal, teachers, en- 
gineer and janitor; and who can ably advise 
the local architect on a building that will in all 
things be abreast of the changes and develop- 
ment now so rapidly taking place in educa- 
tion. 

Such expert service is now becoming available 
to the public, school officials and local architects 
thru the tendency of the present age for special- 
ization in the professions. Certain architects 
in the country have made a specialty of school 
buildings and by reason of their wide study and 
experience, are peculiarly qualified to give valu- 
able advice to architects whose work has been 
of a more general nature when the design of a 
schoolhouse is in question. 

Acting as consulting architects such men may 
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The Status and Regulation of Private Schools 


Dean Harry R. Trusler, University of Florida Law 


Introduction. 

A private school is one managed and sup- 
ported by individuals (103 Mass. 94: 5 Ohio 
Cir. Ct. 638). It may be incorporated (52S. E. 
333; 10 La. 164) or unincorporated (103 Mass. 
94; Denio—N. Y.—61). In respect to curri- 
culum, tuition, terms of admission, and rules 
and regulations there may be no difference be- 
tween private and public schools—altho there 
often is—but they are always to be distinguished 
by the fact that public schools belong to the 
public (77 Mo. 784; 33 N. Y. 333), are agencies 
of the state created nolens volens for the pro- 
motion of education (49 N. E. 536: 74 N. FE. 
646), engaged in the performance of a public 
duty (87 S. W. 300; 57 Atl. 332), purely gov- 
ernmental in character (63 L. R. A. 652: 102 
N. W. 1028), and are under the immediate con- 
trol and superintendence of agents elected by 
the district (12 Allen—Mass.—500), or ap- 
pointed either by the legislature (49 Ga. 232; 
10 L. R. A. 83), or by someone under its au 
thority (4 Pac. 1074; 64 N. W. 121). None of 
these things are true of private schools. More 
generally speaking, it may be said that public 
schools are part of the public school system of 
a state (7 Gill. & J—Md.—369), are supported 
by general taxation and are open to all quali- 
fied pupils free of expense (12 Allen—Mass.— 
500; Note, 76 Am. Dec. 164). Providing for 
public education and establishing and regulat- 
ing public schools are matters which rest pri- 
marily with the legislative department of a 
state (85 Cye. 817). 

It is settled that the fact that an educational 
institution receives money from the state does 
not of itself make it a public school (Note, 29 
L. R. A. 380). 
not (3 Ga. 283). It may become the beneficiary 
of the state, but it has none of the character 
istics of a public school, since the 
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state is not 
the founder of it, but merely has given it ca- 
pacity to acquire and hold property (31 Am. 
Dec. 72). On the other hand, private dona- 
tions to a public educational institution do 
not change its character (47 Mo. 220; 43 N. C. 
257). Notwithstanding the fact that a statute 
incorporating a private seminary provides that 
persons of both sexes shall be admitted, that 
no religious tenets shall be requisite as a quali- 
fication for the office of a trustee, or required 
of students, and that no sectarianism shall be 
taught or tolerated, the institut'on continues a 
private corporation (9 N. W. 391). Neither does 
an express or an implied contract between a 
private school and the state by virtue of which 
the public may attend the school upon equal 
terms free from unreasonable discriminations 
constitute a public school (9 Atl. 389; 54 Calif. 
28). 

If a private school has been incorporated, it 
may maintain a suit in its corporate name (10 
La. 164). If it has not been incorporated. 
however, it has no capacity to maintain a suit 
in such name (1 Denio—N. Y.—61), but must 
bring the action in the names of all the indi- 
vidual members of the association (4 Cye. 312). 
Moreover, for the debts contracted by an incor 
porated school the corporation itself is liable 
and not the individuals composing it, except 
where it is a corporation for profit, to the ex- 
tent of their unpaid subscriptions for stock (1 
Cook on Corporations—6th Ed.—p. 539). Bu 
each member of an unincorporated school associ 
ation is liable for the debts thereof incurred 


Note: This article is a section of a forthcoming book 
on School Law. It reveals unexpected differences be 
tween private and public schools and shows a number 
of limitations of both.—Hditor. 


during his period of membership and which have 
been necessarily contracted for the purpose of 
carrying out the objects for which the associ- 
ation was formed. If, however, the debt is 
contracted in a transaction entirely dehors the 
scope of the association, only those members 
who assent, participate, or ratify, are liable (4 
Cye. 311). The individual liability of the 
members of an unincorporated educational insti- 
tution is similar to the individual liability of the 
members of a class of students for debts con- 
tracted as the result of a class vote, since in 
each case they may be regarded as an associa: 
tion (4 Cye. 301); and it has been held that 
members of a college class voting, or assenting 
to the vote whereby the publication of a class 
book is ordered, are personally liable for the 
expense of it at the suit of one who has printed 
the book under a contract with a member of 
the class alleged to be the business manager of 
the publication (39 N. E. 414). 

Since the reasons which protect public schools 
from tort liability (Note, 49 L. R. A. N. S. 
1026), do not obtain in favor of private schools, 
it follows that they are liable for their torts 
as is any other private association or corporation 
Private schools also are liable for the breach of 
their contracts in the same manner as individ- 
uals (69 S. W. 327). But publie schools and 
colleges are as much a part of the sovereignty 
of the state as are its counties (40 L. R. A. 677). 
Neither the state nor its counties can be sued 
unless the state gives its consent (Notes, 8 L. 
R. A. 399; 11 L. R. A. 370; 35 L. R. A. N. S. 
243). Therefore it follows that public educa 
tional institutions cannot be sued unless the 
state has given its consent (27 Am. Rep. 414; 
40 L. R. A. 677; 42 Iowa 335; 7 Cyc. 290). 
The states generally have consented to suits 
against publie district schools (35 Cyc. 1054), 
altho*in respect to higher public institutions of 
learning, such consent sometimes has been with- 
held (40 L. R.A. 677; 42 lowa 335; 42 So. 114; 
Note, 35 L. R. A. N. S. 248). Such institu- 
tions may have the power to sue without being 
liable to be sued (42 So. 114). 


Admission and Discipline of Pupils. 

Public schools cannot make the admission of 
a pupil or his enjoyment of school privileges 
dependent upon his compliance with unreason- 
able rules and regulations, since the right to 
attend such schools i: not based upon contract, 
but is given by the state without unreasonable 
regulations or discriminations (68 So. 323; 18 
N. E. 266; 60 Am. Rep. 709; 27 Am. Rep. 350; 
Note, 76 Am. Dec. 164; 9 Am. St. Rep. 820; 17 
Am. Rep. 471; 32 Am. Rep. 128). But the law 
imposes no duty upon private schools, altho 
incorporated, to students any 
and all citizens to their full capacity. 
Consequently they may select whom they please 
as students and may discriminate by sex, age, 
proficiency in learning, or otherwise (120 N. W. 
588), unless by contract with the state they are 
obligated to admit such as may apply for in- 
struction upon equal terms and without unrea- 
sonable discrimination (9 Atl. 389). Hence the 
powers and authority of private school teachers 
are somewhat autocratic. They make their own 
rules and regulations and prescribe their courses 
of study. Those who attend their schools must 
comply with the rules, regulations, and course 
of study adopted by them (Note, 76 Am. Dec. 
164). 

Judge Norton has contrasted the authority of 
private and public teachers as follows: “A 
person teaching a private school may say upon 
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what terms he or she will accept scholars, and 
may demand, before receiving a scholar to be 
taught, that the parents shall surrender so much 
of his or her parental authority as not to allow 
the scholar during the term to attend social 
parties, balls, theaters, etc., except on pain of 
expulsion. This would be a matter of contract, 
and no one has a right to send a scholar to 
such a school except on the terms prescribed by 
those who teach it. This is not so in regard 
to public schools, which every child within 
school age has a right under the law to attend, 
subject while so attending to be governed by 
such needful rules as may be prescribed.” (27 
Am. Rep. 350). 

Speaking of the authority of the officers of 
a private school, the Supreme court of Illinois 
has said: “A discretionary power has been 
given them to regulate the discipline of their 
college in such manner as they deem proper, 
and so long as their rules violate neither divine 
nor human law, we have no more authority to 
interfere than we have to control the domestic 
discipline of a father in his family” (40 Il. 186; 
accord., 161 S. W. 206). 

Undoubtedly the aboye statement is true of 
any rules and regulations in foree when a stu- 
dent enters a private school; but rules and 
regulations subsequently adopted, which are not 
consented to by the pupil, may well be required 
to be reasonable in order to justify expulsion 
or other punishment for their violation (51 L. 
R. A. N. S. 975; 32 S. E. 885; 140 Pac. 743). 
If the rules and regulations of a private school 
are unlawful or against public policy, or if 
those whose duty it is to enforce them act arbi- 
trarily and for fraudulent purposes, the courts 
will afford appropriate relief (164 S. W. 808). 

Contracts for Instruction. 

As the private teacher’s compensation comes 
directly from the pupil, his parent or guardian, 
the latter may regulate and limit his power and 
authority by contract (Note, 76 Am. Dee. 164). 
On the other hand, by entering and attending a 
private school, a student ordinarily agrees that 
he will comply with all of its rules and require- 
ments as set forth in its catalog (140 Pac. 743; 
7 Cyc. 288). Yet a student may be admitted 
under a special contract, in which case the 
stipulations in the catalog, in so far as they are 
inconsistent with the special contract, have no 
binding effect (32 S. E. 885; 86 Atl. 838; 164 
S. W. 808). 

A school that furnishes instruction to a pupil 
under a contract with his parents may recover 
tuition from the parents, but not from the pupil 
himself (68 Atl. 538; 59 Atl. 614). While an 
adult pupil who agrees to pay tuition is liable 
therefor, the responsibility of a minor pupil who 
agrees to pay tuition depends upon whether the 
educational services supplied him ean be classed 
as “necessaries.” Elsewhere in this work this 
subject has been considered. 

A contract for schooling for any specified time 
being entire (35 Cyc. 816), it is well settled 
that, if during the term of the contract, a pupil 
is properly expelled from school for misconduct, 
or for violating the rules of the school, or if 
the pupil unnecessarily withdraws from the 
school without any fault on the part of the 
proprietor or master, or anyone connected with 
the school, the school is entitled to the whole 
consideration for the entire period, and may 
recover any portion thereof remaining unpaid; 
and the other party to the contract may not 
recover back any part of the consideration paid 
in advance for such period (Note, 51 L. R. A. N. 
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S. 976). It has been held, however, that a stu- 
dent who has paid his tuition fee at a collegiate 
institute and received a certificate entitling him 
to “all the privileges of a course of study,” is 
not restricted in his right to demand instruc- 
tion to the term in which he entered, but may 
demand such instruction within a reasonable 
time (3 Brewst.—Pa.—1¥6). 

Whether the contract for schooling is for a 
quarter, a half year or a year depends, in the 
absence of any agreement on the subject, upon 
the amount due and payable at the beginning 
of the session, altho thru the indulgence of the 
school, it may not yet be collected (141 IIl. 
App. 250; 30 S. W. 268; 164 S. W. 808; 81 S. 
E. 767). Thus, where the rules of a school 
provide that payment for board and tuition 
must be made quarterly in advance, in case of 
the expulsion of a pupil for good cause during 
the first quarter, the school may recover the 
amount payable for such quarter, but not its 
charges for the entire scholastic year (32 S. E. 
885; 58 L. T. N. S. 680). In case one-half of 
the yearly tuition is payable in advance, this 
sum and no more may be collected, altho the 
legal fault of the pupil has deprived him of 
school privileges for a part of this period (112 
N. Y. Supp. 1089); but if the tuition for the 
entire session is payable in advance, all of it 
may be recovered (60 Nz: C. 215). 

A stockholder of a private school who is sued 
after its insolvency for tuition owing the college 
cannot show a parol agreement contemporaneous 
with his stock subscription that the stock should 
be received in payment for tuition. But if the 
school while solvent actually received stock 
from him in part payment of his indebtedness, 
it constitutes a valid settlement pro tanto. 
Moreover, where a patron ot a school testifies 
that there was to be no charge tor the tuition 
of one of his children, and no written contract 
for such tuition is offered in evidence, his la 
bility for such tuition is a question for the jury 
(62 S. W. 803). 

Deductions From Tuition. 

No action lies on an agreement to pay for 
tuition for a specified time, if during the whole 
of such time the promisor has been prevented 
by illness from attending or receiving the tui 
tion. The reason for this holding has been 
tersely stated by the Supreme court of Massa 
chusetts as follows: “This instruction was not 
received, and so far the consideration for the 
promise has failed. But if we may suppose the 
real purpose of the writing to have been to 
insure the plaintiff in advance that his school 
should be patronized, and that the defendant 
would be a pupil, then the answer, as it seems 
to us, might be reasonably made that the party 
without any fault of his own, was from subse- 
quent ill health rendered physically incapable 
of attending the gymnasium as a pupil. The 
parties must have acted upon the assumption 
of the continued ability of the promisee to 
give and the promisor to receive the proposed 
instruction” (81 Am. Dec. 747). 

However, the courts regard the catalog or 
regulations of a school as constituting parts of 
a contract for tuition, and hence deem a stipu- 
lation contained therein that no money shall 
be refunded on a pupil’s withdrawal or dis 
missal as a binding term of the contract (Note, 
Ann. Cas. 1915 D, 313). The recovery from a 
school of tuition paid to it in advance by one 
who has not attended for the full period will 
be denied where the parties had an understand 
ing that such tuition should constitute liqui- 
dated damages (30 S. W. 268). Indeed a school 
may so contract as to be entitled to the tui 
tion fees due in advance, altho the pupil never 
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actually entered the school, but was sent else- 
where by his parents (60 N. C. 215; 54 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 82). , 

Altho its catalog provided that pupils by their 
presence in the school were registered for the 
full school year and no abatement would be 
allowed except $7 for each full week for ab- 
sence on account of illness, a private school 
that agreed to take on trial a pupil known to be 
afflicted with epilepsy and who withdrew after 
five weeks on account of convulsions, is not en- 
titled to any more than pro rata tuition for the 
time that such pupil actually was in school (86 
Atl. 838). If the catalog of a private school, 
however, specifies that money advanced on ac- 
count is never refunded, except in cases of 
severe illness, whereby the pupil withdraws by 
the advice of a doctor of the city where the 
school is located, such money cannot be recov- 
ered from the school where a pupil withdrew by 
reason of severe illness developed while he was 
at home, no doctor of the city where the school 
is located having. advised his withdrawal as 
required by the catalog (145 S. W. 672). Where 
a father placed his son in a private school with 
the agreement that if he removed he would 
either give a term’s notice or pay the school 
master an equivalent in money, and the boy 
was sent home by the master in consequence of 
a severe illness breaking out in the school, the 
master was not allowed to recover against the 
parent for removing the pupil without giving 
notice, because the father did not remove his 
son at all from the school (46 L. J. C. P. N.S. 
679). 

The Supreme court of Nebraska has held that 
where a person enters a correspondence school 
and withdraws therefrom before the completion 
of his course, he will be compelled to pay the 
entire amount of the tuition due by him, the 
contract for tuition being entire and indivisible 
(138 N. W. 582). The Supreme court of Michi- 
gan, however, has taken a different view, and 
has limited the recovery of the correspondence 
school to actual damages (114 N. W. 1031; 131 
N. W. 98; 182 N. W. 437). Where a contract 
for instruction is entirely in writing, as a con- 
tract with a correspondence school usually is, 
parol evidence is not admissible to vary or con- 
tradict its terms unless fraud and deceit were 
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practiced at its inception (132 N. W. 437) 
Breaches of Contracts for Instruction. 

A private school, in the absence of a special 
agreement on the subject, impliedly contracts 
that its schoolroom accommodations will be rea- 
sonably suitable, that its instruction will be 
given with ordinary care and diligence and 
reasonable skill and judgment, and that a rea- 
sonable amount of instruction will be given, tak- 
ing into consideration the time allotted to the 
course; but it does not undertake to pursue the 
best methods of instruction (46 Mo. App. 407). 
Any breach of these implied undertakings on 
the part of private schools may be taken ad- 
vantage of by an action for damages, or by a 
recoupment or counter claim when the school 
sues for tuition (46 Mo. App. 407; 112 Pac. 
340). In the absence of special damages alleged 
and proved, the measure of damages for a 
school’s breach of a contract by which a stu 
dent is to be given a reduced rate of tuition in 
a private school is the difference between the 
contract charge and the regular tuition (33 S. 
W. 1058). 

Just as proprietors of hotels and restaurants 
impliedly contract to furnish food fit for ordi- 
nary human consumption (52 Am. Rep. 715; 
L. R. A. 1915 A. 328 and Note), so a private 
boarding school undertakes to supply its students 


with food sutlicient in quantity and wholesome 


in character, and in case of a failure to do this, 
the amount of tuition, if any, that can be re- 
covered is for a jury to determine. Consider 
ing this question the Supreme court of Wash 
ington has said: “We have no doubt that the 
respondent was entitled to a judgment for the 
reasonable value of the services rendered to the 
boys, but the jury should have passed upon that 
question under the facts testified to. If the 
food furnished to the boys was in fact insuf- 
ficient and unwholesome, the services were no 
doubt worth less than if the food was whole- 
some and abundant. The court was not justi- 
fied, we think, in taking this question away 
from the jury” (112 Pac. 340). The damages 
recoverable from the keeper of a public eating 
place who negligently serves delecterious food 
to guests may include an allowance for the suf- 
fering and expense due to the resulting illness 
of the customer (40 L. R. A. N. S. 480), and 
there is no reason why the same measure of 
damages in similar cases should not be applied 
also to private boarding schools. 

The contract for a course of instruction be- 
ing entire, for a quarter, a half year, or a year, 
as the case may be, it logically follows that if 
the school without legal excuse fails to furnish 
the promised instruction for the entire period, 
it can recover nothing (6 R. C. L. pp. 972—%75); 
and there is authority to this effect. In a case 
where the principal of a private school wrong- 
fully expelled a pupil and refused longer to in- 
struct him, the court said: “The contract is 
entire; it cannot be separated and apportioned. 
He was to receive the entire sum of $150 for 
the 22 weeks’ board and tuition. Having re- 
fused to furnish it, he is not entitled to recover 
anything” (40 Barb—N. Y.—541; Note, 51 L. 
R. A. N. S. 978). In analogous cases, however, 
some modern decisions allow one who has de- 
faulted in the performance of an entire con- 
tract to recover the reasonable worth of ‘vhat 
he has performed after deducting whatever dam- 
ages have been occasioned by his default (6 L. 
R. A. p. 975), and in these jurisdictions the 
same rule doubtless would be applied to the 
contracts of private schools. 


Regulation of Private and Public Schools 
Contrasted. 


There is a difference between the extent of 
legislative power over public and private schools. 
In the case of public schools the legislature may 
prescribe what officers shall conduct the affairs 
of the district, define their powers and duties, 
their terms of office, and how and by whom they 
shall be chosen (43 N. W. 24). The legislature 
also may fix the length of the term of the pub- 
lic schools (47 Iowa 11), specify the branches 
to be taught in the several grades (28 L. R. A. 
594), prescribe the textbooks (48 L. R. A. 167), 
the qualifications of teachers (1 N. E. 163), the 
ages at which pupils shall be admitted (13 L. R. 
A. 161), classify the students who shall be in- 
structed together (29 L. R. A. N.S. 53), and in 
fact do anything else not prohibited by the 
state or the federal constitution (5 Ill. 186; 13 
Il. 27; 2 Ore. 306; 51 N. H. 376; 10 Minn. 
352; 47 L. R. A. 67). But a private school, if 
unincorporated, stands upon exactly the same 
footing as any other private business, and the 
power of the state to prohibit it, or to interfere 
with the right to teach it, or to attend it, is no 
greater than its power to prohibit any other ordi- 
nary occupation of the people. In common with 
all other business, private schools are subject 
to the police power of the state. But the exer- 
cise of the police power must not be arbitrary, 
and must be limited to the preservation of the 
public safety, the public health, or the public 
morals (Note, 27 L. R. A. N.S. 53). 


(Concluded in January) 
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Relations Existing Between Superintendents and School 


Boards in Iowa 


S. W. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, Brookings, S. D. 


This study has been made with a view of de- 
termining the specific relations existing between 
superintendents and school boards in Iowa. It 
is hoped that it may reveal some outstanding 
tendencies and furnish a basis for future study. 

Superintendents and school boards deem it 
necessary to have some facts on which to base 
their requests and actions. At present, the pow- 
ers and duties of superintendents and boards of 
education are too poorly defined, consequently, 
there is confusion, waste and friction. More 
definite standards are needed. This study is not 
a panacea or remedy for any ills; it is simply 
an investigation of the conditions of lowa 
schools. Further study will be needed in order 
to deal with these problems more specifically. 

In practically every school survey, reports of 
some length are presented which reveal a rela- 
tion between school board and superintendent 
which is not so harmonious as the best inter- 
ests of the public schools should demand. 

Situation in Iowa. 

Former investigations on this subject have 
but general application in lowa. These studies 
deal more with the structure of school boards, 
superintendents and school boards. No inquiry 
is being made into the function of school boards 
and superintendents in their relation to each 
other. 


than with the specific relations e) isting between 


It is the intention of this inquiry to deter 
mine methods in use in Iowa from personal and 
written reports of superintendents and school 
boards. It is deemed that a truer and more 
practical digest of the real actions of school 
boards and superintendents can be determined 
by this method than from minutes of meetings, 
laws, or federal reports. <A digest of the prac 
tices of superintendents and school boards should 
aid each in understanding some of the causes 
of conflict and misunderstanding. As a result 
of this study, data have been secured which w:]] 
enable each of the powers in supervision to see 
the overlapping of authority and have a clearer 
understanding of each other’s functions. 


Methods of Securing Data. 

Questionnaires were sent to 350 towns; ques 
tionnaire “A” was sent to the president of each 
school board and questionnaire “B” to the sup- 
erintendent of each school. From the list of 
towns addressed, 123 presidents of school boards 
and 149 superintendents replied. 

Questionnaire A. 
To Members of School Board: 

There is a general uncertainty of duties exist- 
ing in many schools in Iowa between superin- 
tendents and well meaning school boards. This 
questionnaire is for the purpose of determining 
the prevailing practice, if there is such, in the 
administration of schools. The identity of 
schools will not be revealed in the report of this 
investigation. Sincere appreciation is expressed 
to the president of the school board for the 
courtesy of filling out this questionnaire. 

Note: Rank the following methods in order 
of merit: The method you most prefer. (1), 
the second, (2), etc. 

A. How do you select a superintendent of 
schools? 

1. Investigate some available superintendent 
and ask him to apply. 2. Write agencies for 
candidates. 3. Trust to information of vacancy 
from inquiry of superintendents. 4. Have some 
competent school man direct your selection. 5. 
Appoint a committee to visit superintendents in 
their work. 6. Meet any candidates who want 
the position. 7. Request retiring superintend 
ent to aid in the selection of a successor. 8. Ask 
colleges to make recommendations of candidates. 
9. Talk with bookmen. 10. Ask teachers to 
make suggestions. 11. Other methods. 

B. Check on the left margin of this sheet the 


qualifications which you deem essential in select 
ing a superintendent. 
1. Education: High school... 


Me Normal 
school...... College...... Above colle 


ge courst 
2. Experience in teaching. One year 
Two years. Three years... 

eres Five years.. Six years 


Four years 
te Longer 
3. Nationality: Parents American born... 
Candidate must be American born 
born, of- foreign parents...... 

4. Church preference. 

5. Member of some church. 

6. Personal appearance: Size. 

i doko Neatness...... 


bad a Foreign 


Bearing 


7. Character: Leader for good in community 
vauawe Agreeable...... Indifferent to needs of 
community...... 

8. Health. 

9. Sex. 

10. Family: Married...... Children 

11. Standing of parents in community. 

12. Success in previous positions. 

13. Busines§ ability in conducting school 
affairs. 

14. Tact in dealing with pupils and parents 

15. Interest in educational problems. 

16. Prospects for growth. 

17. Interest in community life 

18. Financial ability. 

19. Travel. 

20. Lodges. 

21. Other items. 

c. 


Causes of failure of superintendents 
Note: A superintendent may be said to have 
failed when he desires re-election, but 
receive it. 
Rank in order of importance. Mark most 


does not 


im- 
portant (1), second, (2), ete. 

1. Dishonesty...... 2. Indiscreet...... 3. 
Deceitful...... 4, Untruthful.... 5 Im- 
MIGCUPICT . cs <<. 6. Disloyalty...... 7. Poor 
MORSE «<4 0,4 8. Lack of culture.... 9. Care- 
less in dress...... 10. Too nervous...... ea 
Lack of control...... 12. Lacking in Sympathy 
: ane 13. Low morals...... 14. Poor judg- 
| eee 15. Deficient scholarship...... 16. 
Too many outside interests...... 17. Unattrac- 
tiveness...... 18. Remained in community too 
CO ee 20. Religious views not acceptable 
to community...... 21. Indiscreet conduct of 
sa 22. Too old...... 23. Lack of 


sociability...... 
D. Determining factors in the success of the 
superintendent: 


Note: Mark the factor which is most influen 
tial in the success, 1), the second, (2), ete. 

1. Frankness...... mB  BRICERSIVO....6-< ve 3. 
Honesty...... 4. Dependability...... 5. In 
GUST. 00 6. Fair mindedness..... 7. Good 
manner...... 8. High courage...... 9. Good 
discipline...... 10. Good scholarship...... 11. 
Congenial disposition...... 12. Ability to co 
operate....... 13. Good common sense...... 
14. Good judgment of teachers...... 15. At- 
tractive appearance...... 16. Good health..... 
17. Proper control of temper. 18. Good sense 
of humor. 19. Ability to use advice...... 20. 


High moral conviction. 21. Interest in com- 
munity life. 22. Sympathy for young people 
23. Interest in educational problems..... 

E. Which items of the following list in their 
relation to school do you think belongs to school 
boards? Which to superintendents? Suggestion: 
Please check the items with one star (*) which 
belong to the school board, and items with two 
stars (**) which belong to superintendent. 

1. @amitere: REIfiee.. ..<. Supervising...... 

2. Supplies...... Purchasing...... Distri- 
DUCIMM, cece. 

3. Parents in relation to instruction and dis- 
cipline. 

4. Children. 


5. Teachers: Nominating... Assigning 
Supervising...... 

6. Athletics. 

7. School funds: Raising...... Distributing 


8. Upkeep of property. 

9. Promotion of pupils....... 
DUDUBs «i sinc 

10. Course of study. 

11. Other problems. 

F. General questions: 
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Grading of 


1. Do your teachers go to board members with 
complaints without first consulting the superin- 
tendent? 

2. Should the personal habits of a superintend- 
ent be higher than those of successful business 
men of the community. 

3. Who has the authority to order supplies? 

4. In what respect could your superintendent 
be of more service to the community without in- 
terfering with his school duties? 

5. Is it the practice of the superintendent to 
attend all board meetings? 

A. By request of board? B. By choice of 
superintendent? 

6 Who selects the textbooks? 

7. Does your board require teachers to make 
application for positions in person to them? 

8. Does the superintendent control the ap- 
pointment of teachers? 

9. Does the superintendent determine the an- 
nual budget for school purposes? 

10. Are you willing to allow the superintend- 
ent authority to dismiss teachers? 

11. Does your superintendent approve plans 
for buildings or repairs? 

12. Other points of importance 

Questionnaire B. 
To Superintendents: 

Present educational tendencies are challenging 
every custom of practice in the administration of 
public schools. Please answer this questionnaire 
with a view of aiding scientific investigation of 
school practices in Iowa. The identity of schoo's 
will not be revealed in the report of this study. 

A. Please check along left-hand margin of 
this sheet the methods listed below which are 
used in selecting members of the school board 
of your community. 

1. Have a committee of citizens investigate 
the merits of each candidate and nominate their 
choice 

2. Allow some politicians to nominate the 
candidates. 

3. Partisan politics controls the selection. 

4. A non-partisan Committee selects candi- 
dates. 

5. Leave the choice to accident. 

6. Permit any clique to nominate the candi- 
dates. 

7. A representative nominated by each church. 
8. Women’s clubs make nomination. 
9. Other methods. 


Other Methods. 

B. Check the factors in the following list 
which are considered in selecting board mem- 
bers. Indicate relative importance by checking 
those factors of some importance with one star 
(*), and those of much importance with two 
stars (**). 

1. Sex. 2. Courage. 3. Uprightness. 4. 
Morality. 5. Nationality. 6. Business ability. 
7. Profession. 8. Social standing. 9. Success 
in life. 10. Good judgment. 11. Political pre- 
ference. 12. Tact with people. 13. Open- 
mindedness. 14. Church preference. 15. Ability 
to organize. 16. Fairness in decision. 17. 
Ability to rate teachers. 18. Must have children 
in school. 19. Knowledge of purpose in educa- 
tion. 20. Experience in school work. 21. Select 
men, who are agreeable to superintendent and 
school board. 22. Some educational qualification 
is required. 23. Members are elected who have 
never attended the public school. 24. Foreign- 
born aliens are elected on the board. 25. Edu- 
vation: How many of your present board went 
to school? 


Elementary: One.... Twes cas Three.... 
Four, s.c. . Pit@ecce : Bekssnt oe eee 
years. 
High School: One.... Two....  Three.... 
Foutiss> Raves csi 
College: One.....Two.... Three.... Four 
years. 


26. Other qualifications. 

Cc. Check along the left-hand margin of this 
sheet any practices in the following list which 
your board observes. 


1. Members visit school. Singly...... As a 
board..... " 

2. Some members attend educational meetings 
1. Regularly...... 2. Occasionally...... 3. 
Rarely...... 4. Not af Gihsesss , 


3. The School Board members read educa- 
tional literature. 
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4. School Board members criticise teachers 
publicly. 

5. School board strives to keep the teachers 
in good repute in the community. 

6. School board has failed to elect good teach- 
ers because of some personal feelings against 
the teacler..... against the superintendent..... 

7. School board has kept poor teachers be- 
cause of some personal obligations. 

8. Board elects teachers without Superintend- 
ent’s recommendation. 

9. Policies of the school board interfere with 
the supervision of the school. 

10. School board members try to deal with 
individual cases of supervision rightly belonging 
to superintendent. 

11. Old or inefficient teachers kept in schools 
out of sympathy. 

12. Wome teachers are favored on account of 
personal or political relations. 

13. School board decides on 
location of buildings. 

14. Superintendent is the one administrative 
head of schools. 

15. Other practices. 

D. Which of the following problems give you 
the most difficulty in your present position in 
relation to school board? Rank the one you con- 
sider most difficult (1); the next most difficult, 
(2), ete. 

1. Taxes. 2. Pupils. 3. Parents. 4. Jani- 
tors. 5. Supplies. 6. Buildings. 7. Selection 
of teachers. 8. School boards. 9. Course of 
study. 10. Adequate salaries. 11. Assignment 
of teachers. 12. Organization of board. 13. 
Social activities in school. 14. Social activities 
in the home but influencing the school. 15. 
Selection of textbooks. 16. Other problems. 

E. General Questions: 

1. Does the school board request reports at 
stated intervals? 

2. Does the superintendent 
teachers for election? 

8. Are the teachers requested by any authority 
of the board to make improvement in service? 

4. Do teachers make personal application to 
board members? 

5. Does religious preference 
members in selecting teachers? 


equipment and 


nominate all 


influence board 


6. Who selects the textbooks: Board...... 
Superintendent..... Teachers..... Others.... 
Why?.... 


7. In what respect could your board aid you 
more than it does at present? 


8. In what respect does the board aid you 
most? 

9. How would you rank your board? Exccl- 
lent. Good. Fair. Incompetent. 

Ee Address...... 


Method of Selecting Superintendents. 

Following is the only law in lowa governing 
the selectior. of superintendent of schools. Be- 
yond this the legal status of superintendents is 
not defined. The laws have reference only to 
the tenure of the office, but fails to specify any 
standard of qualification for a superintendent. 
The responsibility of issuing work permits is the 
only duty fixed by law for city superintendents 
in Towa. 

Law, Section 2778 The board of direc- 
tors of each independent school district of any 
city, town, village and of each consolidated in- 
dependent school district shall have the power 
to employ a superintendent of schools for a term 
of not to exceed three years, who shall execute 
the orders and regulations of the board and have 
such powers and duties as they may prescribe, 
with such duties and powers as are now or may 
hereafter be prescribed by laws of the state, pro- 
vided, however, that no such contract be made 
until a superintendent has served at least one 
year in the position to which it is proposed to 
elect him for the longer period. 

Tenure. 

Before discussing the methods of selecting 
superintendents in Iowa, it might be interesting 
to understand the tenure of service in lowa as 
revealed by the lowa Educational Directory of 
1918-19. Of the one hundred schools investi- 
gated in towns between 1,500 and over, 31 sup- 
erintendents, nearly one-third of them in all of 
these towns, were serving the first year in that 
school; twelve were serving the second year, 
eight were serving the third year, nine, the 
fourth year; seven, the fifth; and nine, the sixth. 


School Board Imrnal 


The remaining 24 are in cases of one and two 
distributed up to the twenty-seventh year. One 
man has served in one town continuously for 
twenty-seven years. The median service in these 
100 schools is three years. The upper quartile is 
one year, the lower quartile is six years. The 
data showing this are presented in Table I. 
TABLE I. 
Tenure of Superintendents in Iowa, 1918-'19. 


Number of Years in Number 
Present Position of Cases 
1 31 Q. 1 
2 12 
3 8 M 
4 9 
5 7 
6 9 Q.3 
7 4 
8 3 
a) 2 
10 2 
11 1 
12 l 
13 2 
14 2 
15 2 
16 ] 
17 
18 
19 2 
20 
21 
22 
23 l 
24 
25 
26 
27 1 
100 
TABLE II. 
Cases... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
No. 1 66 9 l 2 2 l 
No. 2 38 10 l 3 l 3 l 
No. 3 10 3 4 4 l 3 | 1 1 
No. 4 6 } 4 2 } 
No. 5 20 10 4 2 1 
No. 6 41 14 7 4 l 1 1 1 
mo. 7... 16 4 2 4 3 
No. 8.. 25 9 10 7 2 l l 
No. 9.. 5 3 2 5 l 
No. 10.. 5 l 3 l 2 y 4 2 


1 Investigate 
ask him to apply 


2. Write agencies for candidates 


some available superintendent and 


° 


3. Trust to information of vacancy from inquiry 
of superintendents. 
Have some competent school man direct your 


selection 
5. Appoint a committee to visit superintendents in 
their work. 

6. Meet any candidates who want the position. 

7. Request retiring superintendent to aid in the 
selection of a successor. 

8. Ask colleges to make recommendations of candi- 
dates. 

9. Talk with bookmen. 

10. Ask teachers to make suggestions 

It is reasonable for one to feel that there is 
something radically wrong with the school sys- 
tem in any state where tenure of service is not 
longer. 
munities are not stable enough to retain super- 
intendents for the best service in the 
This changing is not desirable from the super- 
intendent’s standpoint. It 


Superintendents are too restless, or com- 
school. 


creates shortsighted 
policies in administration and lack of responsi- 
bility. The superintendent does not have an op- 
portunity to see the results of his plans before 
he leaves the work, nor does he come to feel the 
fine inheritance of long association in the posi- 
tion. It is anything but desirable in a commun- 
ity to have the school system undergoing this 
constant change. Plans are made by one super- 
intendent, only to be radically revised in a short 
time by another who has different purposes and 
views. 

Do school boards investigate some available 
superintendent and ask him to apply? This data 
will be found in Table II. The table should be 
read as follows: 66 boards ranked question one, 
first; nine ranked question one, second: one 
ranked question one, third. 

Of the 120 who have checked a plan for select- 
ing a superintendent, 66 ranked this method 
first; nine place it second. There were but six 


other replies placing it below second rank. This 
method requires time and patience, but, possi- 
bly, no other better single method could be em- 
ployed. The selection of a superintendent is the 
masterly piece of work which a school board can 
do. No part of the school work is of greater 
consequence than the selection of a superintend- 
ent. A school without leadership is soon no 
school in progress or purpose. 

Do school boards write to agencies for candi- 
dates? Of the 46 school boards using this plan, 
38 rank it first, and ten place this method second. 
It is 


agencies, and, no 


convenient to thru 


secure candidates 
doubt, the 


boards in Iowa have secured superior superin- 


many of school 
tendents on this plan. 

Do school boards trust to information of va 
Of the 
thirty following this custom, ten rank it first. 


cancy from inquil y of supe rintendents ? 


or about one-third of those replying to this ques- 
tion place it as their first method. It is evident 
that a position may be open for some time with- 
out the best candidates knowing of this. High 
professional standards do not encourage superin- 
tendents to write for such information promis- 
cuously, consequently this is not one of the most 
satisfactory ways of selecting superintendents. 
Do school boards have some competent school 
man direct their selection? It is to be regretted 
that so few schools in Iowa are using this plan. 
Only eighteen replies show that this plan is in 
use in the state of Iowa, and these replies indi- 
cate that there is not a decided predominance 
favoring it as first choice. There are six rank- 
ing this plan first; three, second; four, third: 
two, fourth; and three, fifth. It is very doubt- 
ful whether many men on school boards know 
the superintendents in Iowa well enough to rely 
upon judgment of the directors. Much of this 
changing in school systems by superintendents 
and by school boards could be avoided if some 
competent school man could be employed to aid 
school boards in their choice of 
ent. 


a superintend- 
There are competent men in the state of 
Iowa who could serve school boards excellently 
in this capacity if the opportunity were solicited. 

Do school boards appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate superintendents in their work? Thirty- 
seven replies have checked this plan. Twenty 
place it in first rank; ten as second, and four 
as third. This is indicative of more investiga- 
tion, and promises a greater satisfaction in the 
results of a choice than may be secured without 
this investigation. If a superintendent’s integ- 
rity, efficiency, and service in a former commun- 
ity can be understood by his school board, many 
and can be 
avoided after he has entered the new field of 
work. 


suspicions misunderstandings 
This plan is safe for both school boards 
and superintendents. 

School boards meet any candidate who wants 
the position. Of the seventy replies to this ques- 
tion, 41 rank it first; sixteen, second. Thru this 
plan many good superintendents may be found. 

Do school boards request retiring superintend- 
ents to aid in the selection of a successor? To 
this question, 41 have replied. 
first; and twelve, second. 


Fifteen rank it 
A most worthy service 
can be given to a community by a retiring sup- 
erijntendent if he is given this courtesy. The 
retiring superintendent understands the com- 
munity and its problems, and can aid the sup- 
erintendent who is likely to work in sympathy 
with the particular community. The retiring 
superintendent, thru a friendly feeling for his 
successor, can prevent much loss in time and 
efficiency in the system. This plan deserves 
much more recognition and general use than the 
questionnaire reveals at present. 

Do school boards ask colleges to recommend 
candidates? Fifty-five answer this question. 
Twenty-five school boards rank it first. Of the 
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plans that are mentioned, possibly no plan singly 
can be of greater service to a school board than 
this of having colleges make reco:mmendation. 
College people are interested in the educational 
affairs in the elementary and secondary schools. 
They feel an inseparable association. College 
people know the scholarship and educational 
foresight of most superintendents. They, like- 
wise, know the peculiar conditions in a great 
many of the towns and communities of Iowa. In 
this respect expert judgment and information 
should be capitalized by more school boards in 
Towa. 

To the remaining questions of this section of 
the questionnaire there were a few scattering re 
plies which are not essential. 

The school superintendent is one of the more 
modern professions. This profession has been 
the outgrowth of business manager, disciplin 
arian, super:or teacher, and educational coun- 
selor. When the first superintendents were ap- 
pointed, communities were so far apart that the 
results of instruction in each city or community 
were largely local. Each community received the 
return in service from the investment in the 
school for education in the future citizenship 
of the community. Young people remained in 
the local district to reflect the social training 
for long periods of time. Travel was difficult 
and dangerous. Under present conditions, this 
is no longer true. The duty of the superintend 
ent, therefore, must be of a nature that is vastly 
different than that of the pioneer. ‘The super- 
intendent of schools today must represent a cos 
mopolitan interest. He must serve, not for the 
immediate returns to the community, but for 
state and nation. The superintendent’s scope is 
larger than that of any other official within the 
state, and surpassed by few in the nation. The 
unfortunate tragedy of mistakes in administra- 
tion by school boards or their representative, the 
superintendent, is not meted out by either of 
those, but must be paid for in the incompetency 
and failures through life of the innocent youths 
under this administration. ‘To quote from one 
parent: “I am at times extremely indignant 
when I think of my boy and girl having to pay 
in life terms for these mistakes in the direction 
of school affairs.” If mismanagement were only 
measured in dollars and cents, consequences 
would not be so serious, but when life service, 
social efficiency and moral integrity of commun- 
ity, state and nation, are the vital questions, 
school responsibilities become vastly more 
erious. 

Possibly the most satisfactory manner of se 
lecting superintendents is a combination of three 
methods listed in this chapter. First, ask re 
tiring superintendents to aid in the selection of 
the new superintendent. Second, secure infor 
mation from colleges, and third, investigate can 
didates at previous positions. 

Qualifications of Superintendents. 

This question is full of interest, and the an- 
swer from the 121 school boards who have 
checked this part of the questionnaire is gratify 
ing. In a number of cases school boards checked 
more than one qualification. They have checked 
“college” and “above college,” “Normal school 
and college,” or “normal school and above.” Of 
the 121 school boards who have checked this 
question, eight cases, or six per cent of the 
school boards are satisfied with the high school 
education. One hundred and five of the school 
boards, or eighty-seven per cent of the school 
boards require college education for their sup- 
erintendent. Thirty cases or 24 per cent require 
above college training. Of this ranking Iowa 
may justly be proud. 

A happy change is coming in the qualification 
of superintendents in the state. With this 
higher ranking of qualifications must come all 
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of those attributes of a successful superintend- 
ent which will ultimately mean a new school 
situation for Iowa. School boards are truly 
awake to the possibilities of more highly trained 
superintendents. These data are very gratify 
ing to all who are interested in school questions. 
It reveals a satisfactory responsibility on the 
part of school boards. : 

What experience do school boards wish of sup- 
erintendents in Iowa? The ranking of years in 
service is quite generally distributed. In nine 
replies, or seven per cent of the cases, school 
boards are satisfied with one year. In 33 re 
plies, or 27 replies of the 121, they are satisfied 
with two years of service. The ranking in cases 
is 21 for three years; eighteen for four years; 
twenty for five years; seven for six years, and 
thirteen for longer than six years. These data 
show a gratifying condition of school board 
standards. 

TABLE III. 


Qualifications Which School Boards Deem Essential 
in Selecting a Superintendent. 


Per 
Number Cent 
of of 
Number Cases Cases 
ER reer, eee Bi 
ti. i. rot a. 8 6 
Normal School ........... b. 10 8 
CE. & wo Widesaue ss wake ws Cc. 105 7 
Above college course..... ; d. 30 24 
Experience in teaching...... 2. 
ST iso ds aka cao’ wha é. 9 7 
(2, Sa Set eee ee 330 27 
Three years ...... ae ee ath c. 21 17 
gk See d. 18 14 
a ke” a eer err eae, 20 16 
<0 35.0.8 kay a Sika Ried :. 7 5 
Pree Se rire biciccs. ae 13 11 
PRE 5 Ps Cath ios uk 3. 
*arents American born.... a. 28 23 
Candidate American born. b. 100 82 
Church preference .......... 4. 
Protestant ..... ita ees. 23 19 
Preference ........ ew ae 18 14 
| a ae re ere c 1 8 
Dy 6 UiieausBeaweas a 2 1.6 
Member of some church..... 5. 82 67 
Personal appearance ........ 6. 
2 «dine Gah vk ee ee Oke es a. 53 43 
DE 2 b54 agikeus sar ra b. 7 63 
PUGUEMIGOD. gov cei vases + C 104 89 
gee ere sae 
Leader for good........... a 107 94 
Agreeable .......:se0. : b 79 65 
EEE aN edd sca udawee wee a 
ee Sa eae dsa st ucnaves ipeee a 
ESS eee ee ie a. 92 76 
eae vee Tree, | 4 3 
Family—Married ........... 10.a 86 71 
No child in school......... a 1 8 
RR A er er b 17 9 
OME sacha din of ba WORKS i. 1] 8 
2 er ea 2. 1 8 
Standing of parents......... i, 23 19 
Success in previous positions.12. 98 81 
Business ability in school 

NG <2. 6 in a'en Babb 6 ha a 13. 104 89 
Tact with pupils and parents.14. 104.89 
Interest in educational prob- 

Se Ebi nba book ee 4 ss 0s 15. 91 75 
Prospects for growth........ 16. 69 57 
Interest in community life...17. 75 62 
Financial ability ............18. 43 35 
Cc. Sr ee rere: te 19. 21 17 
NY d-«5. & acd Ses th Wee ee 20. 5 4 


Of the 123 repiies, 121 checked “B” of Question- 
naire “A”. 

In the selection of a superintendent, is na- 
tionality a factor? Twenty-three per cent of the 
school boards insist upon Amer.can-born par- 
entage of the candidate for the superintendent. 
In 82 per cent of the schools of Lowa there is 
a demand for American-born superintendents. 
This report reveals how well the public school 
system is serving in lowa. When thousands of 
foreign-born people can be assimilated and made 
into a nation thru the school to this extent there 
is much for gratification. Americanism is not 
a question to be left to accident in any super 
intendent of schools. It is a case of 100 per 
cent patriotism or no school position. If schools 
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cannot produce dependable citizens there is little 
virtue in the maintenance of free education. 

The question of church preference. This 
question requires little discussion. It is a fac- 
tor as the per cents reveal. There are larger 
problems for a superintendent than the choice 
of his religious faith. Since the community is 
paying for the service, this question of religion 
seems to be a factor. In nineteen per cent of 
the replies, Protestants were demanded. In 
fourteen per cent of the replies, a church pref- 
erence was required. In eight-tenths per cent, 
there was a requirement for Catholics, and in 
one and six-tenths per cent, there was a require- 
ment for Methodists. In one case there was a 
demand for Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional or Baptist. In 67 per cent of the replies 
the superintendent must be a member of some 
church. 

Do school boards consider personal appearance 
of a superintendent? In 43 per cent of the re- 
plies, the size of the superintendent is consid- 
ered. In 63 per cent his bearing is a factor, 
and in 89 per cent of the cases, his neatness in- 
fluences. 

Character is a factor in the selection of a 
superintendent. In 4 per cent of the replies 
a superintendent must be a leader for good in 
a community. From this we may understand 
that a superintendent is becoming a social fac- 
tor in the life of the town or community. Splen- 
did opportunities are offered for the best service 
thru social orpanizations. It may be difficult 
for superintendents to give the community the 
attention which he desires after he has per- 
formed his duties in the school system, but from 
this request it appears that no superintendent 
can afford to neglect this call for service. This 
percentage reveals a connecting up of life out of 
school with the organization in school. It means 
a greater function in the community and a 
brighter outlook in the future, an enriched so- 
cial course of study, and a truer recognition of 
the superintendent’s service to city, state and 
nation. 

In 65 per cent of the reports, the superintend- 
ent must be agreeable. This seems so obvious 
that a higher per cent should be expected. 

Is health a factor in the selection of a super- 
intendent? School boards are as anxious to re- 
ceive full service in the superintendency of 
schools, as, no doubt, other employers are. In 
86 per cent of the replies health is a factor in 
the selection of a superintendent. 

Are men wanted for superintendents? School 
boards request men for superintendents in 76 per 
cent of the reports; women in three per cent. 
Under different systems of administration, this 
ratio might change, but from the present de- 
mands, organization and duties, we might an- 
ticipate even a higher per cent than 76 for male 
superintendents. 

Is a family a qualification in the selection of 
a superintendent? Seventy-one per cent of the 
school boards desire a superintendent to be mar- 
ried. In nine per cent of the cases, they prefer 
to have a superintendent with children. In one 
school no children were wanted. In another 
school, no children in schoo! were wanted. 
Family residence is a qualification which, no 
doubt, leads to the efficiency and service in the 
community. Thru his family «end home ties he 
becomes a part of the community, and is ac- 
cepted as one of the community with more sin- 
cerity. As one school board stated, “We want 
a superintendent who buys at home,” and as 
another schoo! board states, “We want some one 
who is a part of our community.” 

Is the success in a previous position a factor 
in superintendent's qualifications? School 
boards are, no doubt, using the proper foresight 
when they investigate the previous record of the 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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GRADE SUPERVISION IN SMALL CITIES 


Supt. Otto W. Haisley, Niles, Michigan 


Much has been written pertaining to the bet- 
terment of classroom instruction and it may 
seem like a waste of time to spend any time in 
the consideration of such a hackneyed subject. 
The writer while in attendance at one of the 
.leading educational institutions some years ago 
was wont to sit in wrapt attention while the 
subject of classroom supervision was being dis- 
cussed learnedly by one who has done much to 
focus the attention of schoolmen upon this im- 
portant subject. 

It is recalled that this professor, who in truth 
was one of the most stimulating of men, made 
the statement that from one-half to two-thirds 
of a superintendent’s time should be spent in 
actual schoolroom supervision. He probably did 
not overestimate the importance of supervision. 
Whether or not he underestimated the other de- 
mands on the time of a superintendent is an- 
other question. 

The conditions existing at the present, with 
respect to teacher shortage over the country, 
and the necessity of employing a large number 
with little or no training makes the problem of 
supervision even more important than in normal 
times. Many cities of considerable size and in 
states which point with pride to-their wonderful 
educational system require less than two years 
normal training before the teacher takes a po- 
sition. What can be expected in the way olf 
consistent uniform advancement from grade to 
grade from pupils under the organization exist- 
ing in most of our school systems in cities of 
ten thousand population? 

Many of us pride ourselves that we are work- 
ing in communities which have advanced to the 
point where two-year normal graduates only are 
employed. If we helped to bring this condition 
about, we are proud of the fact that we belong 
to a profession which shapes public policies. 
Then if perchance we have carried the fight a 
little farther and have brought our boards to 
see the wisdom of making even stiffer demands, 
we feel that we should be eligible to share in 
the Carnegie pension fund. 


Does the employment of two-year normal grad 
uates as teachers in our grades safeguard our 
interests? Undoubtedly it helps and I would 
not decry the work of the normal school but 
after all, normal schools must change their meth- 
ods to a considerable degree before their work is 
going to function more than ten or fifteen per 
cent when the prospective teacher enters the 
field of teaching. Fine theories alone will not 
make teachers. Fine theories with a term of 
two years of practice teaching under the idea) 
conditions found in most normal schools will 
not make teachers. A class of ten or fifteen in 
one subject a day is not a condition found in 
most city schools. Too much of the beginning 
teacher’s education goes on after the teacher en- 
ters her first position—at the expense of the 
boys and girls who are so unlucky as to draw 
her to be experimented upon. There is too much 
of the trial and error method in evidence. 


When the Normal schools work out some sys- 
tem whereby they follow up their pupils regu- 
larly, consistently and relentlessly—-when they 
obtain a nice balance between theory and prac- 
tice; when the former leads so grudually into 
the latter that the victim is not given a case of 
the blind staggers—then we may expect a rapid 
rise in the curve of efficiency of the Normal 
school. 

In considering supervision with respect to the 
organization of the school system, it might be 
well to outline a typical organizatiou. The fol- 
lowing is characteristic of organizations found 


in cities with a population of from five to twen- 
ty thousand people. 

Looking at the question from any angle there 
seems little doubt but that the average superin- 
tendent would admit that there is a great need 
for supervision. To what extent then does the 
forego.ng type of organization provide for sup- 
ervision, and what kind of supervision is this? 

The superintendent as the head of a system 
touching every interest, every circle, every stra- 
tum, almost every family of the city must of 
necessity have a wide and varied interest. When 
talking to his teachers, he speaks nut alone for 
the pupils and parents but for the conditions 
which they represent as well. When talking 
to the pupils, he represents the teacher and 
parents and when speaking to the parents, he 
becomes the chief counsel of the teachers and not 
infrequently of the pupil, the son or daughter 
of the parent to whom he is speaking. He must 
know and size up the position of each of these 
elements that he may use his ability in co-ordi- 
nating and harmonizing the three. This takes 
thought and time. More often than not, he is 
the ch.ef business agent of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He knows its material needs better per- 
haps than anyone else. The system is not large 
enough to have a business agent. He is the 
logical man for this work. He must develop 
some capacity for business and give time to 11. 
He must h_re teachers which at certain times 
of the year and under conditions surrounding 
the teaching profession during the last two years 
has taken much time. He must attend conven- 
tions and institutes that he fall not by the way- 
side and his school system suffer frum the lack 
of an inspired leadership. Counting all of the 
county, state and national meetings of this char- 
acter, fourteen school days of a Michigan super- 
intendent are given to this purpose. He must 
visit the school systems of his neighboring sup- 
erintendents often enough to “steal” anything 
that looks good and progressive. He must often 
in his quest for teaching material visit the nor- 
mal, the colleges and universities and teachers’ 
agencies as well as visit promising candidates 
in other cities to get a line on their work. He 
must outline the general policies of the school 
system and spend enough time on such policies 
first to see that they are workable and then to 
see that they are worked. If any building must 
be done, he must spend time with the architects 
in outlining plans suitable to the city needs and 
policies and then time in convincing the citi- 
zens of his community that such needs and poli- 
cies are real and not imaginary—and yet our 
beloved old professor told us that as superintend- 
ents we would slip back the minute we failed 
to spend fifty per cent of our time in class- 
room supervision, for supervision was the crux 
of the teaching profession. 

The scheme of organization above shows sup- 
ervisors for the special subjects, of music, art, 
writing, etc. Perhaps the mind that first worked 
this out thought that music was more import- 
ant than arithmetic and art more important 
than reading. When we stop to consider that 
the teachers occupying the position of super- 
visors are, many of them, but inexperienced girls 
with two years’ training in the technique of 
their subjects—with little reference to the prin- 
ciples of teaching—one questions whether it is 
not a misnomer to call them supervisors. The 
writer recalls that in the first year of the war 
three of these supervisors filled in succession one 
position during the year. It reminds one of the 
days of his boyhood when one of those dear old 
stock companies came to town for a week’s stand 


—except that the stock company made a greater 
impression than the supervisors. I do not have 
any statistics at hand showing the length of 
tenure of this class of supervisors but I venture 
the assertion that it will not average two years. 
Are we to expect serious supervision from this 
class‘ Furthermore, admitting this to be ade- 
quate, we have yet provided no adequate super- 
visor for the backbone of the curriculum—the 
three R’s. 

The building principal is our last resort. Who 
is the building principal in the city of ten thou- 
sand¢ She may be any one of a number of 
things. She may be the individual that com- 
bines those rare qualities of personality, scholar- 
ship, sympathy, executive ability, tact and pro- 
fessional training to the extent that she is just 
the person for the job. She may be the oldest 
teacher who has been given the position as a re- 
ward without any particular fitness for the job, 
for long and valuable service as a teacher. She 
may have a good friend on the board of educa- 
tion and a happy faculty of always appearing 
at the psychological time. She may be 
one of the strong disciplinarians to whom 
is delegated the task of handling the re- 
calcitrant boy who is found unmanageable by 
the ordinary variety of teacher. Ordinarily in 
the city of ten thousand she jis the latter. She 
is paid ten or fifteen dollars per month more for 
assum.ng these additional responsibilities; she 
makes no pretense of supervising the instrue- 
tional work of the building and is, therefore, not 
subject to censure because she does not do it. 
As a matter of fact, she would probably be sub- 
ject to more censure if she did attempt to do it. 

In the consideration of this organization we 
have found no one who can supervise the 
grades who can give the necessary amount of 
time to it. The result is that in a very large 
majority of our school systems of the smaller 
cities, classroom supervision is wholly inade- 
quate and yet our professor said that this was 
the crux of the teaching problem and a large 
number of old superintendents and principals 
who were members of the class gave silent as- 
sent. This article is a plea for a wider use of 
grade supervisors, to whom may be delegated a 
portion of the work of instructional supervi- 
sion. The schools of the class of cities of which 
I write will always be lame if this is not done. 
Only the super-man can approximate the results 
obtained with the extra helper, and unfortu- 
nately, the super-man goes into business or 
pugilism—at least not into the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Compare the work of supervision in a city of 
ten thousand with that of our larger cities 
where a special supervisor is employed for each 
subject. The smaller city suffers from a tre- 
mendous handicap. Our state has recently 
passed a law compelling all cities of this class 
to give physical education. Interpreted, this 
means the state compels the city to hire a cou- 
ple of physical training teachers. This is fine. 
We need this type of work. The war proved it. 
Yet we need the grade supervisor just as badly. 
The state should say to these cities, “Employ 
a grade supervisor, trained especially for the job 
by a higher institution, who shall devote all of 
her time to instructional supervision of the first 
six grades.” We need this type of work also. 
Not only did the war prove it but it is proved by 
the high percentage of retardation in our 
schools. Standardized tests and measurements 
prove it. Common sense proves it. Is there 
any reason why such a teacher could not be af- 
filiated with the faculties of our state normal 
schools where she could sojourn two or three 
days during each month, thus keeping in touch 
with the work being done in such normal school ? 

(Concluded on Page 87) 
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THREE MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Samuel A. Chaliman, State Inspector of School Buildings for Minnesota 


Minnesota has 236 high schools, approved by 
the State Board of Education and accredited to 
the University of Minnesota. In choosing three 
out of this number, the following considerations 
were made the basis of the selection: (1) The 
schools should be representative buildings of 
various sections of the state; (2) they should be 
types of buildings indicating evidence of care- 
ful planning and substantial construction; (3) 
they should avoid any reference to comparative 
merits of architects who have designed buildings 
in the state. 

On this account, the buildings selected belong 
in southern, central and northern Minnesota. 
They are planned with a view of meeting dif- 
ferent conditions as to enrollment and probable 
growth, as well as to certain variations in their 
courses of study. They are the work of one 
firm of architects, thus eliminating the possi 
bility of any comparison as to the character of 
the work of different architects. 

The buildings are located in Chatfield, a city 
in southeastern Minnesota with a school enroll- 
ment of approximately 400, in New Ulm in cen- 
tral Minnesota with an enrollment of nearly 
1,000, and in Chisholm in northeastern Minne 
sota with a total enrollment of 2,600. 

Chatfield High School. 

This building is a two-story structure 127 feet 
4 inches by 75 feet 4 inches, except for a re 
cess in the rear 62 feet by 12 feet. It adjoins 


an older building now used for grades, and the 
heating and ventilating plant for both build 


ings has been placed in the basement of the 
new building. All rooms for school use, except 
the gymnasium, have their floor levels above 
grade. The gymnasium floor is but one foot 
below grade. The ground floor for the remain 
der of the building is two feet above gerade. In 
view of this the corridor adjoining the gym 
nasium has been made to serve as a spectators’ 
gallery, by placing movable window sash in th 


partition between the corridor and the gym 
nasium. 
Ground Floor The vround floor is devoted 


to physical education, commercial instruction, 
manual training, agriculture, and administra- 
tion. Between the two front entrances are the 
commercial rooms and the superintendent’s of 


fice. ‘The office may be reached either from the 
vestibule or from the main corridor. The en 
trance from the vestibule is a d-stinet advan 


tage during vacations and during hours when 
school is not in 
partment has two large rooms, 
laboratory and the other for recitation purposes. 
The laboratory has a small alcove 7’, 6”, by 5’, 
6” on the southeast side built after thé 
of a commercial greenhouse. 


session. 


The agricultural de 


one used as a 


fashion 
This gives ample 
space for the growing of plants for experimental 
purposes, and places the task of keep-ng the 
greenhouse in order within the possibilities of 
an instructor’s time, in a school of this size. 
Too many greenhouses in connection with school 
buildings have been built 


merely as glass warts, 
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without a proper understanding of the purposes 
which they should serve. For this reason they 
are neglected and become an eye sore. 

The manual training department consists of 
a bench room with space for 24 single benches, 
a small finishing room, a storage room, and a 
stock room. As may be seen from the diagram 
of the floor plan, the rooms are well arranged 
and open into each other in a way that gives 
the instructor of manual training 
opportunity for supervising the 


the very best 
work of his 
classes. 

Lockers and showers are proy ided at both ends 
of the building. The girls’ locker room is the 
larger, since in most high schools the girls out 
number the boys. The toilet rooms adjoin the 
lockers. The general locker rooms 
located at either end of the 
and in direct line with the exits. 

First Floor—The first floor is planned for 
academic high school work, community center 
activities, instruction in 


are convell 


iently gymnasium 


home economics. 
The large study hall in the center, directly ac 
cessible from either stairway, is 78’ by 4. T 
and 15° high. It is also used for community 
gatherings and will seat approximately 400 per 
One of the 
to serve as stage when the study hall is thus 
used. A moving picture booth has been built at 
the rear end of the hall. The kitchen of the 
home economics department connects directly 
with study hall, thus facilitating the serving of 
refreshments or the giving of banquets. The 
hall is admirably lighted for study purposes by 
means of windows and skylights. It 
fortable seating space for 180 pupils. 

The suite consists of a 
kitchen, a butler’s pantry, a dining room and a 
sewing room. The value placed upon this work 
by this community may be judged partly from 


and 


SOS. 


recitation rooms is designed 


has com 


home economics 


the fact that more than 1,500 square feet of floor 
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space is allotted to it. The state requirements 
call for not less than one thousand square feet 
and in too many instances this minimum 
amount is provided for without considering care- 
fully the particular needs of the community. 
The varjous rooms are ideal size, the kitchen be- 
ing 22’ by 32’, the pantry 9’, 3”, by 7’, 6”, the 
dining room 12’ by 14’ and the sewing room 22’ 
by 26° 8”, 

The laboratory is very generous in size, being 
47’ by 21’. This, however, provides for recita 


tions as well as laboratory work in three sei- 
ences. It is piped for both gas and water. A 


small dark room is also provided. Three recita- 
tion rooms, a small library, and a teachers’ room 
occupy the remainder of the space on this floor. 

Scale of KEffictency—This building was 
erected in 1916, prior to the time when any 
serious attempts had been made to measure the 
floor area of a school building according to any 
definite standards. A committee of the National 
Education Association for the standardization 
of school buildings proposed a set of standards 
in 1918. Using this scale, the following per- 
centages are found applicable to this building: 

As administration in this scale includes space 
for heating and ventilating plant, fuel and ash 
room, it will be readily seen that in a case of 
this kind, where the plant serves two buildings, 
more than the scale requirements are to be ex- 
pected. This space might have been divided be- 
tween the two buildings, but such a division 
would be more or less arbitrary in its applica- 
tion, and it was deemed best to seale the build- 
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ing as it actually exists and explain the condi- 
tions which were responsible for the high per- 
centage in administration. 

Structural Features—The building is con- 
structed of load bearing tile with brick facing 
and trimmings, except trimmings around front 
doors where stone is used. All partitions are 
of tile. Floors are wood joist construction with 
maple floors in all rooms. Vestibules, corridors, 
the laboratory and the general locker rooms are 
re-enforced concrete with composition floor. In- 
terior trim of all rooms is in oak. 

Cost—The total cost of this building was 
$59,540 or a cost of 16.3 cents per cubic foot. 
Distributing the cost on a per pupil basis this 
would mean $330 for each high school pupil. 

New Ulm High School. 

The building is a good illustration of the 
possibilities of a T-shaped building for high 
school purposes. The trunk is toward the rear 
and provides space for the gymnasium and audi- 
torium-study room. The cross bar contains the 
rooms for instruction and administration. 

At the same time, this building, when com- 
pleted as indicated by the diagram of the floor 
plans, will be E-shaped. The additions will be 
wings on either side, and the rooms to be added 
will be needed chiefly for instruction. The audi- 
torium, the gymnasium, and the administrative 
rooms have been designed with the idea in mind 
of providing for a much larger enrollment than 
ean be taken care of in the recitation rooms 
of the present building. The same is true of 
the mechanical equipment. The location of this 
at the rear of the present building was also de- 
termined by the fact that additions would be 
made and heat ducts might be added without 
necessitating the tearing out of the present sys- 
tem. These considerations are worthy of note 
in the construction of any school building, par- 
ticularly in the growing West, where villages 
and cities scarcely complete a new building, be- 
fore the school population has caught up with 
the capacity for which the building was de- 
signed. 

Feature of Building—The building is three 
stories high with basement. The basement is 
used for the mechanical equipment, the lower 
part of the gymnasium and for storage rooms. 
The gymnasium floor is six feet ten inches be- 
low grade. The ground floor, which is above 
grade, contains the industrial rooms. The two 
upper floors have rooms for academic work. 

The outstanding features of this building are: 

1. Simplicity of design combined with an 
artistic sense of proportion and fitness; 

2. A convenient and compact interior ar- 
rangement without sacrifice of safety of egress 
and without undue limitations of corridor space; 
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3. A gymnasium well planned for various 
forms of physical training; 

4. An auditorium finished im artistie colors, 
generously lighted by large windows, and prop- 
erly equipped with stage and dressing rooms of 
ample size; 

5. Administration rooms carefully planned 
en suite so as to facilitate the executive work. 

Physical Education—New Ulm has at all 
times recognized the value of a physical educa 
tion and has promoted it by private organiza 
tions. When, therefore, the new high school 
was to be built, it required no arguments to in- 
clude a gymnasium as one of its features. The 
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room designed by the architects is 49° by 64’ and 
is nineteen feet high. It is admirably lighted 
from two opposite sides. It affords opportuni- 


ties for physical exercises and recreational 
games of almost any type. Together with the 
shower rooms the gymnasium occupies 17.4 per 
cent of the floor area used for purposes of in- 


struction. 


Industrial Education—It is now generalls 


recognized that the public schools must furnish 
the means of promoting the industrial efficiency 
of all the children. Still there must be no divi- 
sion of education for business and professional 


life and education for industry. Both should be 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


on a basis of equality, and personal preferences 
of pupils and parents should determine where 
emphasis is to be placed. All rooms for instruc- 
tion should, therefore, be on a basis which would 





























NEW ULM, MINN. TYRIE & CHAPMAN, 
ment has no less than five rooms, consisting of 
a bench room 22’ 2” by 37’, a machine room 22 
2” by 25”, a storage room 5’ 10” by 16’ 4”, a 
finishing room 15’ 6” by 10’ 4” and an instruc- 
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fifteen students. It is equipped with tables and 
chairs instead of school desks. It is provided 
with a built-in cupboard in one of the partitions. 
The practice room is 17’ 2” by 20° 6” and may 




















nd show this equality of purpose. tor’s office 6’ by 10’ 4”. The home economics be entered either from the corridor or the in- 
( : ’ ; , , . , . a apt ; ; 
~ In the New Ulm high school this has been department consists of a kitchen 22’ 2” by 32’, struction room. Children may thus be brought 
ai done by placing all the industrial rooms on the a dining room 14’ 10” by 14 4”, a pantry 12’ in and dismissed without disturbing the work 
1a) ground floor above grade level, and the 6” by 6° 2”, a fitting room 17° by 8’ 10”, a_ in the instruction room and students may readily 
rw other rooms for instruction on floors above closet 3’ 10” by fe pass to whatever practice work they may be 
: . this. Agriculture has been accorded 658 Vocational Education—This high school of- assigned. 
ss sq. ft. of floor space, manual training 1,703 sq. fers two complete vocational coyrses, one for rhe commercial department consists of two 
ft. and home economics 1,880 sq. ft. In all there rural school teachers and one for stenographers rooms, one for bookkeeping, penmanship, and 
has been accorded to the industrial subjects 19.4 and typists. Two rooms have been set aside for stenography, and the other for typewriting. The 
Ils per cent of the entire floor area for instruction. the training of teachers. One is used for the typewriting room is 17 2” by 15’ 4”. The other 
1S} | As may be seen from the diagram of the floor oretical instruction in the various subjects in- room is 22° 7” by 31’ 10”. One end of this 
Icy plan agriculture has but one room. This ap- cluded in the course and the other for practical room has been arranged with a counter and 
oH pears to be sufficient for the number of students demonstration of lessons to be taught to children windows for office practice. 
nal who are likely to enroll in such a class in a city of various ages. The room for instruction is 22’ Academic Instruction—The high school is 
be like New Ulm. The manual training depart- 7” by 27° and is designed for not more than planned at present to meet a form of school or- 
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ganization which provides a home desk in the 
study room for each pupil enrolled. The study 
room is 49’ 4” by 62’, and affords desk space “ ee , . | 
for two hundred pupils. Later on, when addi- 
tions are built, the school will likely adopt the 
abridged study room plan and provide seating 
capacity for about forty per cent of the enroll- 
ment. The capacity of the completed building 
will be about five hundred. 

The study room is also used as an assembly 
hall and will seat a trifle more than four hun- 
dred. The room is equipped with a moving pic- 
ture booth. 








The capacity of the seven recitation rooms 
now provided is 235. With the normal training 
room, the commercial department and the in- 
dustrial departments utilized to their capacity, 
the building will provide for approximately 
three hundred pupils. The recitation rooms are 
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of various sizes so as to seat classes of from So pe; spmene 
20 to 35 pupils each. Three laboratories have | ; ei 
been located upon the second floor for instruc- | — | and 1 
tion in biology, physics, and chemistry. A room 4 ae 
to be used as a conservatory adjoins the biologi- ro = om! 
cal laboratory. . 4 
Administration—The administrative offices el 
and the library are located on the first floor at more 
the head of and between. the stairs. In the than 
center and opposite the main entrance to the — ee —* The 
study room is the superintendent’s private of- FIRST FLOOR, CHISHOLM HIGH SCHOOL. TYRIE & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, MINNEAPOLIS i . 
fice flanked on one side by a general reception obtai 
room and a textbook room and on the other — Blan « 
by the library and the high school principal’s niant, 
office. As in every well planned school there per ¢ 
is in addition a vault, a supply room and a | 
toilet. Toilets are provided for pupils on the Bu 
ground floor as well as on the second. Janitors’ show 
storage rooms are placed on each floor. Coat the 
rooms for boys and girls are placed on the "T ¢ hed: ; struc 
ground floor across the corridor from the en- | : bey 
trance. ju anil = i trati 
) : 2% : cael || aime. 04 ease 
Classification of Building—The building is room 
not fireproof. The exterior walls are tile with this 
brick facing. All partitions are of frame con- Mors 
struction. Maple floors are laid on wood joists, ! purp 
except corridor floors which are tile. But the woul 
stairways are of fireproof construction and lead of on 
to a direct rear exit on the ground floor. It os 
should be noted that the stairways are planned | 
so as to have outside walls and are provided ee : a = dais 
with doors so as to shut out smoke. This pro- " Pa bah mit Say —— mu 
vision for safety was incorporated in the build # "| I Bae HW) Ws 2 4} 3 The 
ing when it was concluded not to adopt fireproof : ning 
construction. _A building as large as this, how- mm ne 
ever, and as complete in its appointments ought it m 
to have been made fireproof. So far as ultimate ‘ 000 « 
cost is concerned, this building is likely to im- eee oe . eo 
volve at least as great an expenditure as a — = FSAS OS Ty tg tings ther 
fireproof building. Repairs and upkeep will | sfac 
grow in amount each year as the building be- ee ~ eins TE each 


comes older, and the new scale of prices of labor SECOND FLOOR, CHISHOLM HIGH SCHOOL. TYRIE & CHAPMAN, ARCHITECTS, MINNEAPOLIS, T) 
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and material wil! hasten the equality of expendi 
ture by a number of that this build 
ing may actually prove more expensive in the 
end than a fireproof structure, considering the 
time it will be in use. It that 
because of its frame construction, it will require 
more janitor work with less satisfactory results 
than if the building had been made fireproof. 
The architects urged a fireproof structure, but 
the amount of bonds voted insufficient to 
obtain both a building of proper dimensions and 
also of durable construction. 
erected in 1914 at 


years, SO 


is also certain 


was 


The building was 
a total cost of $95,148, or a 


per cubie foot cost ot 14.1 cents. 
Building Scale—The diagram given below 


shows but one departure from the standards of 
the scale of 1918, tho the building con 
structed four years prior to that time. This 
variation occurs in the space allotted to adminis- 
tration. The excess percentage in this particular 
case 


was 


is due to the fact that two large storage 
rooms in the basement have been included under 
this head. These rooms valuable as 
storage rooms, but they are unfit for any other 
purpose. If the space where they are located 
would left unexecavated the amount 
of space under administration would have tallied 
closely with the standard. 
Chisholm High School. 

Chisholm is located on the Mesaba iron range. 

The school district 


may be 


have been 


includes a number of iron 
While the district 
the wealthiest on the range, still 
a modest little rating of $34,123, 
000 on the assessor’s books. It has provided gen 
erously tho not lavishly for its and 
there is every indication that in letting its con- 
tracts for buildings it has received full value for 
each dollar expended. 


The high school building was erected in 1913 


mines adjoining the city. 


8 not among 


it maintains 


schools, 


CHISHOLM, MINN 


rYRIE & CHAPMAN 
at a total 
cubie foot. 
by 143’ 10” 
cept that the 
joists. 
Capacity of Building—The high school has 
at present an enrollment of approximately two 
hundred while the building has 
about five hundred pupils. On 
such rooms as are 
purposes are 


cost of $210,233, or 16.5 cents per 
Its extreme dimensions are 212’ 8” 
[It is of fireproof construction, ex 
slate roof is 


carried on wooden 


a capacity for 
this account, 


not required for high school 
at present occupied by grades and 
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the kindergarten. The high school study room 
on the second floor has a seating capacity for 
about 225. With the present enrollment each 
pupil has his own home study desk, but with 
the growth of the school this plan of organiza- 
tion will be modified to meet the new condi- 
tions. Should, for instance, a supervised study 
plan be adopted, the present study room and 
library with the baleony above it could be made 
into an auditorium with a seating capacity for 
750, and the kindergarten room could be made 
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into a library with no expense except that of 
moving the library equipment from the place 
which it now occupies in the rear of the study 
room. No changes would be required in the 
rooms used for recitation purposes or for in- 
struction in industrial subjects. This elasticity 
of use of the building is one of its main fea- 
tures. 

Uses of Rooms—The building provides rooms 
for the usual academic studies, the commercial 
branches, the industrial subjects, and physical 
training. As may be seen from the diagrams 
of the floor plans, the first and second floors are 
devoted to academic and commercial work. The 
ground floor is about equally divided as to space 
for industrial pursuits and health activities. 
This division of space is worthy of note, as it 
finds its verification in a great many high school 
buildings of like capacity. 

Promotion of Health—In a bulletin on “Edu- 
catonal Hygiene”, just issued by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, Willard S. Small, specialist 
in school hygiene, advocates strongly the con- 
servation of the physical resources of childhood, 
and suggests the minimum of one hour a day for 
exercises, designed to conserve and develop the 
vigor and strength of children in school. In 
addition to this, he would add one period each 
day for instruction in the principles and prac- 
tices of physical education. 

To meet such a program, however, the school 
plant must be made commensurate with the de- 
mands for such an education. The gymnasium 
naturally becomes, at once, an imperative fea- 
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APPLICATION OF SCALE 


ture of every school building. With such a 
gymnasium must go its equipment of apparatus 
and its complement of showers and lockers. To 
this should also be added the swimming pool, 
for children need that vigorous exercise in wa- 
ter which ean only be satisfied by giving them 
a substitute for the outdoor sport in lake or 
river. 

This building has been provided with a large 
gymnasium, 80’ by 53’, well equipped with neces 
sary apparatus. The balcony is on a level with 
the first floor, is 5’ 3” wide and is earried 
around the entire room. The lockers and show 
ers adjoin on either side of the gymnasium and 
connect with the swimming pool as well—an- 
other commendable feature of this building. The 
pool is one of the first built in a high school 
building in this section of the United States. It 
is 18° wide by 60’ long and is lined with white 
ceramic tile below a terra cotta rim. For decor- 
ative effects it has three lines of black tile 
carried around the sides and ends. It also has 
a line of black tile for every five yards of the 
length of the pool. Its maximum depth is six 
feet. The entire floor space devoted to gym- 
nasium, pool, showers and lockers is 8,870 square 
feet. 

Industrial Training—To the manual training 
department there is allotted, first of all, a large 
wood working room, 25’ by 88’. This room is 
equipped with 24 benches, twelve lathes, two 
saws, a planer, a sander and other required ma- 
chines for wood work. Where but one instruc- 
tor is employed, this arrangement has its de- 
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cided advantages, as it enables him to super- 
vise the work without any appreciable loss of 
time and gives to pupils the ready use of the 
machines without the delays occasioned by leav- 
ing for a separate room. A store room for fin- 
ished products adj sins this room and has a cen- 
tral location. At one end of the large room 
there is an entrance to the lecture room and at 
the other there are doors leading to the finish- 
ing room, the stock room, and the iron working 
room. ‘The iron working room has a direct rear 
exit. A small, but very necessary, tool room im- 
mediately adjoins the iron working room, and 
from it there is also access to the forge room. 
The mechanical drawing room is to the right of 
the west entrance. It is 22’ 5” by 26’ 2” and 
has a blueprinting room connected to it. Next 
to the mechanical drawing room is the print 
shop. As the classes in printing are small, the 
equipment at present is limited to ten pupils. 

The remaining part of the ground floor in the 
east end of the building is devoted to household 
arts. There is a suitable sewing room, properly 
equipped with tables and sewing machines. Then 
comes a fitting room with a small storage room 
adjoining. Next comes the laundry and then 
the cooking room. In the northeast corner there 
is a model housekeeping suite consisting of a 
living room, dining room, bedroom, bathroom, 
kitchen and pantry. The pantry serves both 
the cooking room and the housekeeping suite. 
All of the rooms are well proportioned to their 
uses and have floor areas as follows: Sewing 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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Practical Pedagogy for the Normal High School 


Pedagogy is defined by the Standard Diction- 
ary as “the science that treats of the principles 
and art of teaching as a profession; the science 
and art of teaching; the theory of education 
and its application in order to secure the best 
results in instruction and training.” It would 
seem, therefore, that our subject falls naturally 
into two divisions: the science of teaching and 
the art of teaching. The science of teaching 
includes psychology, method and management; 
the art of teaching includes observation of good 
teaching, discussions of the observations made, 
the making of lesson plans, and practice teach- 
ing under competent direction and supervision. 
Under the science of teaching might also be 
included the history of education, from which 
one may derive not only principles of psych- 
ology, method and management but also 
receive inspiration from the great teachers of 
the past. In the Course of Study for the Nor- 
mal High School, however, only one year in 
pedagogy is prescribed and it is best for this 
reason perhaps not to attempt any work in the 
history of education except such as the pupils 
may be encouraged to do as individuals outside 
the classroom. Probably the best arrangement 
for classroom study is to take up the elements 
of psychology the first semester and pedagogy 
and school management the second. 

During the work in psychology the class 
should regularly visit the grade teachers for the 
purpose of observation. A very good plan js 
to take one day each week for this work. The 
teacher of the class may accompany them and 
observe with them. The next day one of the 
class may teach for the teacher whose work has 
been observed so that this teacher may meet 
with the other members of the class for discus- 
sion of the work observed in her room the day 
before. This insures a fair consideration of the 
teacher’s work and gives the class the benefit 
of her explanations of phases of the work and 
methods not clear to them. The observations 
of the class during these visits should be se 
directed by questions given them in advance that 
the application of the principles of psychology 
may be noted in the teaching observed. The 
consideration of the application of these prin- 
ciples will give point to the discussions the next 
day. The observation work may in this way 
be quite closely correlated with the classroom 
work in psychology as it progresses from week 
to week. The day devoted to the discussion of 
the work observed also affords excellent oppor- 
tunity to consider those problems of varied char- 
acter which the teacher meets in her daily work 
and which cannot be considered in the regular 
recitation without digression from the assigned 
lesson. Questions of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, problems of discipline, the general atmos- 
phere of the room, etc., all may be appropri- 
ately considered at this time. The class should 
be encouraged to be perfectly candid and free 
in stating their opinions of the work observed. 
Emphasis should be given, however, to those 
methods that illustrate psychological principles; 
that is, the work should be constructive, the 
attitude of the class should be one of apprecia- 
tion of those things worthy of emulation rather 
If the discus- 
sions center around principles involved, they 


than one of adverse criticism. 


may be carried on with great freedom and yet 
no offense need be given to the teacher nor need 
This has at 
any rate been our experience during the last 
three years, during which time we have used 
the plan here described. In fact, I think the 
meetings of the grade teacher with the class 


she be embarrassed in any way. 


J. W. Bugg 


have been a means of helping and encouraging 
her. Often, I think, she is herself surprised to 
find to what an extent she is applying the prin- 
ciples of psychology and she goes from the class 
with a feeling of increased self-respect. 

It will be seen that in correlating the class- 
room work in psychology with the observation of 
the grade teachers’ work that the study of 
method is involved, and that this study is of a 
most practical character. School management, 
too, is involved, for any of the problems the 
teacher may be confronted with are subjects 
for discussion. The art of teaching is studied 
also while the pupils are observing and dis- 
cussing the work of other teachers so that 
during the first semester, while doing classwork 
in psychology, the pupils cover in a way the 
whole field of pedagogy; the science of teach- 
ing, or the study of psychology, method and 
management, as well as the art of teaching re- 
ceiving attention. 

The second semester, again, all phases of 
pedagogy come up for consideration in the 
course of the classroom work in method and 
management and in the course of the practice 
teaching by the pupils. Psychology is the only 
sound basis for method and its principles should 
not be violated in management, so in the study 
of method and management the science of teach- 
ing is involved; while in the practice teaching 
the art of teaching is being acquired and the 
pupil is developing skill in applying his knowl- 
edge. The second semester, then, should be 
given to method and management as they are 
taken up in some good text on these subjects. 
A very good division of time, it seems to me, 
is to devote three recitations per week to class- 
room work and two periods per week to prac- 
tice teaching. 

In the classwork fe study of method should 
be taken up in moreMetail and with more atten- 
tion to the organization and logical sequence 
of the subject matter than was practicable in 
connection with the work in psychology. Not 
only the methods of the recitation but methods 
of giscipline and organization—all the varied 
problems encountered in the actual work of 
teaching—should be considered. Part of the 
semester should be given over to an examina- 
tion of the state Course of Study. This course 
is not only rich in its suggestiveness in methods 
but it also outlines the material with which the 
teacher should work in each grade and gives a 
practical basis for and helpful ideas on the or- 
ganization of the rural school. The pupils 
should be taught how to use this course intelli- 
gently, how to make use of the wealth of ma- 
terial it contains as a chart of their course of 
work and as a source of inspiration to them- 
selves. I think, that if used intelligently, it 
may be a constant source of growth to the rural 
teachers, perhaps most of whom have been some- 
what limited in professional training. A con- 
venient time for studying this course is when 
the class has come to the chapter on the Course 
of Study, provided the textbook used has such 
a chapter. 

In the study of the varied problems of the 
rural teacher other teachers may be enlisted in 
the work besides the teacher of pedagogy, in 
fact, they should be made use of in this con- 
nection. In the high school the methods used 
in the regular classwork are an influence shap- 
ing the preparation of the Normal pupils. Not 
only is it important that the methods used be 
good but the scholarship of the teacher should 
be accurate and adequate in every way. For 
example, last year I was trying to impress upon 
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the pedagogy class the importance of placing 
only correct examples before pupils and cited 
the fact that a misspelled word or grammatical 
error should not be written on the board for 
pupils to copy or observe. The class remarked 
that some of the high school teachers were fail- 
ing to observe this suggestion. Of course, I 
told them that this fact did not alter the force 
of what I had said, but that it should add point 
since such inaccuracies are products of the 
faults 1 was condemning. One must exercise 
care in using such references to his own teach- 
ers, of course, but if the matter is done in the 
right spirit and in the right way, one can be 
truthful with his class in such a case and yet 
do no injury to the teachers. It would probably 
be well to call attention of the teachers to the 
fact that pupils of the upper classes note errors 
of the kind mentioned in order to encourage 
them to be more careful of the models they place 
on the board and before classes. Not only in 
the regular work, however, but particularly in 
the Normal or Review subjects may the high 
school teachers aid in preparing the Normal pu- 
pils, not only by their accurate and broad 
scholarship but by the methods they use. These 
subjects the pupils will themselves teach in the 
rural schools and they may then adapt the 
methods their teachers have used to meet their 
own needs. It would be well for the high school 
teachers not only to point out to their classes 
the psychological principles upon which their 
methods are based in these review subjects but 
they might also profitably to the class discuss 
the modifications of these methods likely to be 
needed in the rural schools. The teacher of 
reading in our high school last year not only 
took her class to visit some of the recitations in 
primary reading in the grades but she also took 
up the question of textbooks and methods in 
primary reading somewhat in detail. We found 
one series of books, that plan in detail the 
method of presenting every lesson in reading in 
both the primer and the first reader. These 
books were shown the pupils, their advantages 
to an untrained primary teacher were pointed 
out, and the publisher’s name and address was 
given the class for future reference. We also 
told the county superintendent of these books 
and she was much pleased, saying she would 
call the attention of the rural teachers of the 
county to them. Another way in which we 
attempted to help the normal class as prospec- 
tive teachers of reading was by impressing upon 
them the importance of using several sets of 
readers, particularly in the lower grades. We 
also pointed out to them the nominal cost to 
the district to furnish these readers. Not only 
the high school teachers, however, but the grade 
teachers too may be used to advantage in giving 
methods to the normal pupils. Last year our 
first and second grade teachers each lectured 
to the pedagogy class four times upon the sub- 
jects of language teaching, number work, and 
primary reading. 

All the means heretofore suggested in this 
paper for preparing the pupils as teachers are 
of some value but the phase of work that is 
most important of all in that it gives opportun- 
ity for the pupil to apply the knowledge gained 
in other ways is the practice teaching. I have 
said that two periods per week might well be 
devoted to this work, and it should be under the 
immediate direction and supervision of the 
grade teachers. One plan is to have the pupil 
teach a certain subject, or two subjects perhaps, 
twice per week under the same teacher for nine 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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EDITORIAL 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


The demand of teachers for greater democracy 
in the administration is based upon well 
grounded complaints. As we pointed out several 
months ago it is in part the resuit of autocratic 
policies and acts of laymen who constitute 
school boards and of dictatorial methods of sup- 
ervisors and superintendents. In part it is also 
due to the general social and industrial unrest, 
and a good percentage of it can be traced back 
to the insufficiency of the salaries of teachers. 

If the methods and proposals of the leaders 
among the classroom propagandists for de- 
mocracy in the schools are examined, two facts 
stand out. They are making their appeal on 
strictly class lines and are presupposing in their 
reasoning an antagonism between themselves 
and their interests and the school boards and 
superintendents. In the second place they are 
assuming for the teachers the ability to direct 
school affairs and are proposing reforms many 
of which are not altogether wise or even possi- 
ble. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the teachers 
thru their organizations caused class lines to be 
drawn sharply between the office and the class- 
room. The men and women who hold adminis 
trative and supervisory positions do so entirely 
thru merit arising from training, experience 
and other personal qualifications. They have 
risen from the ranks and they are as much in- 
terested in the welfare of the teachers and in 
the real work of the schools—the education of 
the children—as are the classroom workers them- 
selves. Both the teacher and the supervisor are 
responsible to one and the same group—the peo- 
ple at large whose children attend the schools 
and whose taxes support them. Supervisors and 
teachers as such gain nothing in the long run 
from advantages in salary, functions and duties 
which they possess in the sense that one’s gain 
will be the other’s loss. Both will gain most if 
they cooperate to the fullest, if they work for 
each other in impressing the public with their 
worth. 

It is not amiss to call attention here to the 
fact that school boards are not the ultimate em- 
ployers of teachers. They are only the instru- 
mentality of the people thru which the demo- 
cratic will and the common welfare are to be 
expressed and conserved. It is neither the busi- 
ness of school boards to “boss” teachers nor to 
hold them down in salaries. The real duty of 
the boards is to so manage the schools that the 
education of children will be effectively, thoroly, 
and be it added economically, carried on. The 
same statement may be applied to superintend- 
ents except that the latter are the professional 
heads of the schools entrusted with the technical 
and executive duties, while the boards are lay- 
men interested only in general policies. 

One of the fundamental errors of the chief 
proponents of democracy in school control is the 
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assumption of administrative ability in the av- 
erage teacher. When it is considered that the 
mass of teachers are immature young women 
who have gone thru the normal! schoo) and whose 
vision is largely bounded by the four walls of the 
classrooms, any claim for great power on the 
teachers’ part suggests the fundamental error 
of the soviet. 

It is highly desirable and in the cities neces- 
sary, that the teachers should have instrumen- 
talities for expressing individual and collective 
opinions on administrative policies and arts, on 
courses of study, textbooks, rules and regula- 
tions, salaries, conditions of work, ete. Such 
opinions should be brought to the attention of 
both school boards and superintendents, without 
hindrance, both thru direct personal and eollec- 
tive channels. But there should be nothing of 
the coercive in the methods or the acts of teach- 
ers so as to interfere with the free, honest ac- 
tion of the administrative authorities. The bal 
ance between authority and duty should be 
maintained on the basis of justice and the 
greater welfare of the schools. 

A teachers’ union as such is not and cannot 
be a successful type of organization because it 
is fundamentally unsound in its reason for ex- 
istence, in its alliance and in its methods. It 
eannot be anything but purely selfish and mer 
cenary and it cannot depart from the errors of 
the labor and socialist movements. 


THE SALARY PROBLEM. 

There are indications in plenty that some 
school boards believe the salary problem to be 
solved. They haye made considerable advances 
in their schedules, have strained their powers 
of taxation under existing laws and feel that 
the new condition should be continued as the 
status quo. 

In our opinion it cannot be said that more 
than a fair start has been made toward finding 
a solution of the teachers’ salary question. The 
idea that schedules of the present year will serve 
for 1920-21 is entirely erroneous and had better 
be consigned to the oblivion of pre-war notions 
on salary levels. 

The peak has not yet been reached in the 
cost of living and even tho economists are pre 
dicting some reductions during 1920 and 1921, 
these probabilities will not and should not have 
an effect on the considerations of schedules for 
the school year which begins in September next. 
The schedules of the current year are adequate 
in ho city of small or medium size, so far as 
the relative increase in living costs is concerned 
so that raises are essential from this angle. The 
school board members who have any complacent 
ideas on the salary situation are respectfully 
referred to the N. E. A. Report on Teachers’ 
Salaries and Salary Schedules, just issued. 

At the risk of tiresome repetition it must be 
said that the movement of teachers out of th: 
profession into other occupations has hardly 
been stemmed. The shortage of labor in every 
branch of industry and commerce is causing at 
tractive offers to be made to teachers and they 
are responding to the natural inclination to 
earn higher wages and to surround themselves 
with working conditions which are better than 
those offered in the classroom. The vacancies 
will not be easily filled as is evidenced by the 
falling off in normal school enrollments and 
the relative shrinkage in college departments of 
education. 

School board members who are genuinely con 
cerned about the welfare of education, must 
make further radical increases in salary sched 
ules. Communities must be informed on the 
work of the schools, on the cost of education 
and on the needs of the teachers as individuals 
and as a professional class. The teachers are 
actively promoting their campaign thru the N. 


E. A., the Federation of Teachers and thru state 
and local associations. School boards will do 
well to support these movements and give them 
the weight of their influence with legislatures 
and tax levying bodies. It is only by concerted 
effort that a further crisis in education can be 
averted. 


HELP FOR RURAL SCHOOL CLERKS. 

A county superintendent in Minnesota has 
made a suggestion which we believe is of con- 
siderable value. He asks that auditing exam- 
iners be provided to whom the rural district 
clerks and treasurers may apply for help in 
solving problems in accounting and in determin- 
ing the legality of expenditures. In New York 
state this service is rendered by an officer of the 
educational department, who has prepared very 
complete accounting systems and who has 
agents to check up the practice of local clerks 
in their accounts, ete. Indiana thru its state 
board of accounts performs a similar service. 

Teaching in American schools is closely 
supervised. In the cities there are elaborate 
systems for maintaining the efficiency of every 
instructor and the money and effort are well 
spent. In the rural districts the supervision is 
less able but is growing from year to year more 
complete and accurate. Teachers everywhere 
are visited periodically; their work is examined, 
their methods and plans are observed; sugges- 
tions are made for improvement. The teacher 
who does not prove efficient is warned and 
sooner or later eliminated from the service. 

If the schools are rightfully careful in educa- 
tional supervision, why should they not also 
exercise some direct control over the business 
affairs of city and country school districts? 
Why should they not offer help to the school 
boards and the school board clerks? Why 
should they not inspect books and accounts, and 
determine whether funds have been spent to 
advantage or wasted ? 

Practically every state needs a business sec- 
tion in its State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to supervise the business affairs of local 
school districts. Such a department can be 
made useful not only to prevent fraud and mis- 
appropriation of funds, but also to prevent 
waste, and to obviate difficulties and litigation 
concerning funds. Constructively such an offi- 
cial and a corps of assistants can organize aud 
introduce simple, uniform accounting methods, 
systematize and improve business methods, ad- 


vise on schoolhouse financing problems, ete. 


EXEMPT FROM FARE TAX. 

The Secretary’s Office of the N. E. A. has ob- 
tained a ruling from the United States Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to the effect that 
members of the Association, who attend the 
Cleveland meeting, will be exempt from the war 
tax on their railroad fares, provided the latter 
are paid by boards of education. The tax 
amounts to eight per cent of the fare and the 
ruling of the revenue office makes possible a 
considerable saving to superintendents. 

The Association is now negotiating with the 
Railroad Administrat’on for a reduced fare rate 
which will still further lower the cost. 


TEACHERS MUST NOT STRIKE. 

The city of Cleveland has recently witnessed 
the embarrassing scene of a strike of teachers. 
It is true that the men and women were instruc 
tors in evening technical schools, not in the 
regular day schools, but the embarrassment was 
just as real. No superintendent, we submit, 
should be obliged to deal with teachers or their 
representatives on the basis upon which an em 
ployer meets a committee of union strikers. 

In connection with strikes of teachers a note 
worthy statement of the essential wrong of this 
method of dealing with a situation was made in 
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a recent address by President S. G. Gilbreath 
of the East Tennessee State Normal School be 
fore a teachers’ association. He said: 

“Fundamentally, teaching is an art and deals 
first-hand with spiritual things, and when the 
teacher is governed or influenced most largely 
by material conditions art suffers. Teachers have 
not had justice accorded them either in matter 
of salary or tenure of office and this injustice 
cries out for correction, but the cure must come 
without sacrifice of art or ideals. 

“While teachers, who are entitled by their 
education and preparation to higher justice and 
recognition than they are now receiving, should 
be more closely associated and affliated than 
they are at present, they should not surrender 
their high ideals or divide their allegiance. 
Teachers may resign their positions, but they 
eannot strike. Their first obligation is to the 
state. They are employes of the state, working 
for the state and its welfare, working under 
state laws and regulations, and their highest 
obligation is to the state. They must not sur- 
render to or share this obligation with any fed- 
eration or organization that can call them away 
from such allegiance. They must not tie up 
their welfare and interests with the more ma 
terial ambitions of other organizations who are 
actuated more largely by less patriotic impulses. 
In closer organization, teachers’ association 
should be independent of all other federations. 
In no other way can the dignity of teaching be 
preserved, its high ideals realized, or justice be 
secured. The state in return is under the most 
binding obligation to do justice to its teachers 
who give it life and prosperity and who per- 
petuate its institutions.” 


BUDGETS AND PUBLICITY. 

Timidity is not to be a characteristic of men 
and women who hold memberships on school 
boards, and still this common human failing is 
exhibited by them annually in connection with 
the school budget. It is a rare board indeed, 
which does not speak in whispers concerning its 
budget demands, and some members go so far 
as to insist upon absolute secrecy. In this con- 
nection the New York Bureau of Municipal Re 
search recently issued to the New York board of 
education, a memorandum which makes clear 
the need for the widest kind of publicity on all 
matters relating to estimate for school board tax 
levies. The memorandum says in part: 

“Generally speaking the public is ignorant of 
the costs of education and yet the opinion among 
a large number of people including even the 
most intelligent is that most requests of the De 
partment of Education are exorbitant and not 
warranted. Especially at budget time there is 
a great amount of uninformed and haphazard 
criticism of educational expenditures directed 
usually at the educational authorities of the city 
On the other hand it is at budget time that both 
the opposing and the supporting parties will be 
most interested in learning of the real task of 
the school district in terms of dollars and cents. 

“It is believed, therefore, that data should be 
presented, covering each item of past expendi 
ture for five years. This would support the esti 
mates and indicate the efficiency and economy of 
administration. In addition the per capita costs 
should be shown wherever possible.” 

* * a * 

“The proposed budget estimates as prepared by 
the superintendent constitute more than mere 
money items which are needed to carry on the 
work of the school district for the ensuing year. 
They constitute in essence the program which 
the chief executive proposes and will support for 
the good of the children and the public educa- 
tional interests of the city. Every item affects 
some persons vitally, it may be employees, par- 
ents, pupils or taxpayers, and all items affect 
the general educational and social progress of 
the city. The sum of money which will be re- 
quested will be counted by the millions and 
nearly every home in the city will be affected. 
The problem of drawing and presenting such a 
program challenges the highest type of educa- 
tional leadership and statesmanship. 
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“It is urged therefore that one of the outstand 
ing needs in connection with the 1920 school 
estimates is a budget ‘message’ from the super 
intendent to the board and to the citizens of the 
City of New York setting forth in a thoro-going 
manner the significance and importance of the 
policies and needs indicated in the estimates. 
This message should: 

“a—Indicate the place of educational expendi 
tures among the financial requirements of the 
city. 

“b—Explain increases and decreasus over 1918 
appropriations. 

“c—Point out the difficulties and achievements 
of the school administration during the past 
year.” 

- 7 * * 

“The arguments for submitting the estimates 
with such a message are obviously manifold 
Among other commendable features of such a 
procedure this message will: 

‘“‘a—Present the estimated needs of the district 
as a unified program—analyzed and interpreted 
by the one who is responsible for its execution. 

“b—Make school financing a problem of educa- 
tional statesmanship. 

“c—Allow issues between the board of educa 
tion and the superintendent to be clearly stated 
and understood. 

“d—Correlate past achievements with plans 
for the future. 

“e—Inform parents, taxpayers, and civic and 
welfare organizations of the work of the schools 
at a time when such information is best appreci- 
ated and understood. 

“f-Present to the public definitely the ideals 
and policies of the school administration. 

“g—Enlist the interest and support of the pub- 
lic in the plans of the school administration, 
thereby strengthening the cause of the public 
schools before the board of estimate. 

“h—Bring together in an organized and force- 
ful manner vital arguments and reasons neces- 
sary for a proper presentation and defense of 
the departmental requests before the board of 
estimate and apportionment. 

“i—Provide a thoroly democratic method of 
placing before the people for discussion and criti 
cism the policies of the public schools.” 


IN AND OUT AGAIN. 

The Chicago board of education has disgraced 
the city again. Briefly, the story, up to the time 
this issue of the Journal goes to press, is as 
follows: The suit of Mr. Chadsey for reinstate- 
ment as superintendent was tried in October, 
and early in November Judge Scanlan held the 
appointment to be legal. When Mr. Chadsey 
attempted to enter the office to which the order 
of the court returned him, he was met by police 
who had been placed on guard by some one con- 
nected with the city or school administration. 
Proceedings were then begun to have the officers 
of the board and others brought before the court 
for contempt. Immediately, thereupon, Mr. 
Chadsey was admitted to his office and Mr. Peter 











SUPT. CHARLES E. CHADSEY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Taken immediately after he temporarily resumed his office. 
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A. Mortenson resumed the position of associate 
superintendent. 

Mr. Chadsey’s incumbency did not last long. 
On November 24th, the board met and adopted 
a series of rules that reduce the superintendent 
to a mere figure head and give his associate 
power to virtually administer the schools. He 
is authorized to prescribe textbooks, regulate 
appointments, transfer teachers, select building 
sites, receive reports from subordinate members 
of the supervisory staff and transmit directions 
of the board to employes of the schools. 

On November 26th, Mr. Chadsey resigned de- 
claring that he could not continue under the 
situation created by the board. At the same 
time the state attorney announced that he would 
prefer charges against the board for malfeasance 
in office. 

The situation is the most serious which the 
board has created. It represents an absolute dis- 
regard of law and of right principles of school 
administration. It is unspeakable in its dis- 
gracefulness and in its effect upon the school 
children of the second city of the United States. 


THREE SCHOOL BONDING CAMPAIGNS. 

A real need for school space and intelligent 
publicity are the essentials for every successful 
school bonding campaign. The successes of 
Omaha’s campaign for five million, of Oakland’s 
whirlwind battle for $4,975,000 and Sacramen- 
to’s successful drive for three millions are evi- 
dence that the American people will respond 
quickly and generously to the proposals of school 
officers when they are fully informed and thoroly 
convinced on the needs of the school children 
in the direction of classroom space. Practically 
every failure in the past year has lacked one or 
the other element enumerated. 


THE CHIVALROUS MALE. 

We have never been able to understand or ex- 
plain the trait in the male character which 
causes men singly and in groups to fight a 
woman in a position of importance simply be- 
cause she is a woman. It is disgusting to find 
members of a school board—a minority to be 
sure—heckle a woman superintendent, usurp her 
prerogatives, block her proposals for school im- 
provement and act generally in a petty, under- 
handed manner. What value is there in the 
little polite courtesies which such men invari- 
ably show a woman’ Why do they tip their 
hats and refrain from smoking when they in- 
tend in the language of the street, to “get” her 
officially ? 

The woman who aspires to public office, especi- 
ally to an administrative office, should not expect 
to be treated with especial regard. She is in 
competition with other women and with men 
and it is necessary that she do her work sue- 
cessfully. In her dealings with other officials, 
with her subordinates and with the publie she 
must meet the problems, the opposition and the 
criticism which falls to the lot of all who are in 
authority in a public way. She must “play the 
game” in the good sense of that common phrase. 

But in the measure that she gives and takes 
in her work, a woman deserves to be treated 
fairly in the true American fashion. Her sex 
should not be held against her. In spirit as well 
as in the outward form of their dealings men 
should indicate that they are gentlemen. After 
all that is nothing more nor less than democracy 
of the kind for which we fought to make the 
world safe. 


A new compulsory education law goes into ef- 
fect in Michigan in September, 1920. The law 
provides for the education of employed children 
under 18 years of age for not less than eight 
hours per week. An exception is allowed in the 
case of a student who may have completed a 
high school course. 
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Dining Halls and Places for the Social Life 
of the Teacher 


Dr. C. E. McCorkle, Superintendent of Schools, Kenmore, O. 


Almost every large industry of any import- 
ance is greatly interested in the home conditions 
of its employes. Especially is every employer 
interested in having well nourished and properly 
fed workmen. Many industrial concerns pro- 
vide dining halls and cafeterias run on a cost 
basis for their workmen. Employers have 
learned long ago that more work and better 
work is done when men and women have good 
homes, proper nourishment and proper environ- 
ment. 

The business of the public schools is not only 
a local affair, but it is a state and national af- 
fair. More money is expended for public edu- 
cation than for any other public or civic line 
of activity. In the past, however, little inter- 
est has been taken in the care of the teachers, 
who give to the coming citizen, the ideas of 
good citizenship, individual growth physically 
and mentally, honor and respect. 

In recent years a select few have been skil- 
fully and carefully chosen and persuaded to en- 
ter this great work of teaching. Teachers are 
paid a salary which, from self respect alone, 
would not permit them to discuss or compare 
with the salary offered in other lines of work. 

In the industries, the workmen are provided 
with homes built and furnished at cost, with 
dining halls and cafeterias furnished at cost. 
Is the school business much different from other 
business concerns, or the teacher different from 
other workers? Yet the teacher is employed 
at a meager salary and told to “Get rooms where 
you can” and “Get your board the best way 
you can.” In the majority of cases, where high 
schools serve lunches to pupils, the service for 
teachers is unsatisfactory for professional rea: 
sons. Usually, the teacher, because of the dis- 
tance from her boarding place, must carry a 
cold lunch, go to some nearby cafeteria, or do 
without. Many teachers do without a noonday 
meal rather than inconvenience the head of the 
boarding place, or be jostled by the crowd at 
the lunch counter. 

Placing the matter on a business basis, the 
school board at Kenmore, O., outlined a course 
of action. A campaign was carried on, previous 
to the opening of the schools, with the idea of 
providing satisfactory homes for the teachers. 
The citizens responded very generously and the 
doors of some of the best homes were opened to 
the teachers on a patriotic basis. The teachers 
pay only $2 to $3 per week for their rooms and 
there are at present several rooms on the waiting 
list. 

In solving the problem of satisfactory board, 


at a rate proportionate to the salary received by 
the teachers, the board offered to furnish a din- 
ing hall with proper equipment in the Kenmore 
high school, provided a teachers’ dining club 
were formed. The club was readily formed and 
the cooking and dining facilities of the high 
school were placed at the disposal of the teach- 
ers. Two democratic principles of organization 
were provided for in the plan submitted to the 
teachers. The lunches should be served at cost 
and the management should be divided among 
the teachers so that each should share equally 
in the responsibility. 

It was decided that the teachers should be 
represented by a menu committee of three teach- 
ers. The term of office is one week—two new 
members in alphabetical order automatically be- 
come members, while a third is chosen from 
the retiring committee, thereby providing for 
continuity in office. 

In planning the management of the work, the 
teachers elected one of their number as “order 
clerk” for material which the menu committee 
A treasurer was chosen to pay bills and 
to distribute the cost of meals equally among 
the teachers. The work and responsibility are 
equally divided and each teacher has a part in 
the organization. Bills are paid once every 
two weeks, and cover the wages of the cook and 
other kitchen help. The initial cost for the first 
two weeks of the experiment was $3.80, and it 
is expected that this first cost will be consider- 
ably reduced after the scheme is in permanent 
working order. 


selects. 


The board has also made arrangements for 


the installation of stoves and tables in each 
ward school, where the teachers may prepare 
their own lunches during the noon hour. It 
has been found that some of the buildings are 
too far away for the teachers to patronize the 
central dining hall and this plan has been tried 
to provide warm lunches at a minimum cost. 

The boarding and rooming scheme at Ken- 
more is considered a remarkable success and it 
is hoped that other communities with a similar 
problem will recognize the value of the experi- 
ment. The plan of organization is capable of 
being adapted to a number of units in a large 
city system. It is a good business proposition 
and a paying investment for the community. 

A MANUAL TRAINING RECORD 
SYSTEM. 

The accompanying illustrations show a com- 
plete manual training system worked out by 
Supt. Paul C. Shelley, for use in the shops of 
The Chariton, Ia., schools. 

Their purpose is to afford an intelligent sys- 
tem for keeping track of the material used by 
students of the projects made and of the gen- 
eral expense of conducting the manual training 
department. 

Form 1 is an individual record card to be 
made out in the name of the individual stu- 
dents. It affords space for recording the lum- 
ber and material used in four projects. The 
student himself fills out the card which serves 
as a requisition for the material necessary for 
his project. He estimates the number of pieces 
and the size, board feet, and the total cost and 
works out the entire cost for the instructor. In 
addition he puts down the dates when he be- 
gins the project, when he finishes, and the in- 
structor gives him a rating and fills in the time 
taken. When a student pays for the material 
the instructor signs the card under the head- 
ing “Rec’d Pay’t”. 
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FORM 1. STUDENT’S INDIVIDUAL RECORD CARD. 
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Form 2 is a record kept by the instructor and 
is made up from the information secured from 
form 1. Two copies of the card are made, one for 
the superintendent’s office and the other for the 
instructor’s own records. The card allows for 
space for the name and grade of the student, 
the title of the project, the amount and cost of 
the lumber, the cost of other items, the cost of 
the entire project, the date of completion and 
the date of the student’s payment. The card is 
sufficient to record the work of an average class 
of fifteen students. 

Form 2 is made out once every six weeks and 
the information is summarized on a special of- 
fice record card shown on form 3. The left hand 
side of this card shows all the new accounts 
opened during each six weeks’ period. The right 
hand, however, summarizes the old accounts and 
shows what collections have been made during 
the period. At the bottom there is a general sum- 
mary which affords the information upon which 
the teacher makes up his cash payments to the 
superintendent for the materials used and col- 
lected for. The teacher makes out this record 
in duplicate and attaches to his copy the sup- 
erintendent’s receipt for the remittance. The 
system was worked out by Superintendent Paul 
©. Shelley and the members of the manual 
training staff and is giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. 


THE COUNTY UNIT IN WAYNE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN. 

The city and district school superintendents of 
Wayne County, Michigan, are considering a plan 
for the centralization of educational interests in 
the county. Altho there has been no revision of 
the law, preparations have been begun to make 
the county a unit in school administration. In 
connection with the movement, Supt. Frank Cody 
of Detroit discusses the advantages of the plan in 
the Detroit Educational Bulletin for November. 
He writes: 

“Uniformity of method and procedure will be 
the first fruits of this organization. At the pres- 
ent time the methods of taking the school census 
and following up transfers is different in every 
unit of the county. As a result many children 
are lost track of. The plan incorporates the idea 
of a uniform county census that shall include 
city and urban districts and then to establish a 
uniform transfer system whereby a child may go 
from one part of the county to another without 
being lost track of or without loss of credit to 
the child. This will result in a saving to the 
county by securing to it a greater share of the 
primary school money for these additional chil- 
dren. 


“The lack of uniformity in child accounting 
will gradually be eliminated until all of the 
county schools keep the same records. 

“The absence of a uniform course of study for 
all schools makes it impossible to transfer chil- 
dren from one part of the county to the other 
without losing time. It is apparent that a great 
waste takes place in the lives of the boys and 
girls in getting accustomed to new courses of 
study. Once the child is transferred to a new 
school system, the incomplete work done on the 
former program becomes almost worthless as ap- 
plied to the new syllabus and either the child is 
required to lose a grade or is severely handi- 
capped by lack of adequate preparation for its 
present tasks. Part of the work will be to unify 
the teaching material and develop a county course 
of study. In this way the smaller cities and 
urban communities may have the advantage of 
research studies made in the larger cities. 

“The cities now have most of the advantages of 
institute and extension courses. The organiza- 
tion will eliminate this inequality by bringing 
these opportunities for educational advancement 
before the entire county. The Detroit Normal 
School has already been opened to graduates of 
county high schools both in the regular and ex- 
tension departments. This cooperative work 
must result in better teachers for the county as a 
whole. 


“It is also possible to more nearly approach a 
uniform salary schedule. The equalization of 
salaries will tend to stop the movement of good 
rural and small town teachers to the large cities. 
This will insure to the county a more constant 
and better supply of teachers. 
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MR. H. H. TURNER, 
Architect, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
See Page 90. 
“To carry these ideas into practice a regular 
full time organization is necessary and to effect 
this, the association of superintendents has peti- 
tioned the county to grant an extra appropriation 
of $8,250 to employ a County Educational Direc- 
tor, whose task will be to bring about these 
changes, and maintain this department. He will 
establish a clearing house thru which all county 
matters relating to records, census, course of 
study, extension and salaries will be handled. 
His office will be established in conjunction with 
the country school commissioner’s office thru 
which these funds will be dispensed. 

“The county unit plan of school organization 
has been worked out to advantage in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. The salary schedule has been 
so arranged that a one-teacher rural school re- 
ceives $120 or $200 more per year than a first 
year grade teacher in the city. When a transfer 
takes place, the salary automatically reduces. 
This has almost entirely eliminated the requests 
for rural-to-urban transfers. The assistant rural 
superintendent of schools receives the same 
salary as the suburban, plus the use and upkeep 
of an automobile. He is a trained schoolman, 
and is in line for promotion to the city superin- 
tendency or some other professional career. Mr. 


Albert S. Cook, superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore county, asserts that the rural boys 
and girls receive instruction and supervision 


equal to that given in Baltimore city. 

“The plan has resulted there in (1) a group 
of professional men and women working and 
moving with a common and unified purpose, (2) 
a uniform course of study in continual revision 
and improvement, and (3) professional oppor- 
tunity and advancement afforded by any office in 
this system. 

“There seems to be no reason why a county 
unit school system could not become a part of 
the profession; organize, supervise, and adminis- 
ter its schools to meet the greatly varying educa- 
tional needs of its scattered community as well 
as a city school system. It is merely applying 
the fundamental principle of American educa- 
tion by furnishing equality of educational op- 
portunity for all. It provides facilities accord- 
ing to the needs of its respective communities 
without special regard to the taxpaying abilities 
of these communities. 

“Detroit and Wayne county is a pioneer in this 
new movement, which it is believed will come 
later to be adopted by counties largely thruout 
the state and may become, eventually, a perma- 
nent national school policy.” 


NEW YORK SURVEY TROUBLES. 

The value of the survey which Mr. T. W. Met- 
calfe has been employed to make for the New 
York City board of education has been seriously 
questioned in a recent communication of the 
Public Education Association thru its director, 
Howard W. Nudd. The association charges that 
nearly $200,000 worth of investigations have 
been carried on in past years with no material 
results, and asks what benefit the New York 


authorities expect to 

25,000 survey. 

“In any inquiry,” said Mr. Nudd, “the public 
want to know what steps have been taken to in- 
sure the appointment of a competent staff, what 
provision has been made to provide adequate 
publicity and the proper conduct of the work, 
and what problems have been selected for study. 

“As to the personnel of the staff, it is unneces- 
sary to emphasize the importance of securing the 
most competent experts available to appraise ade- 
quately the work of the largest and most complex 
city public school system in the world. 

“As to the scope of the investigation, the pub- 
lic will be solicitous that the investigators shall 
aim to ascertain fundamental facts and formu- 
late fundamental policies in a disinterested, judi- 
cial and impartial manner, and that the board 
will take every necessary precaution to thwart 
any influence or tendency that may tempt the in- 
vestigators to miss the enduring benefits which 
inevitably follow a constructive survey.” 

The association secretary goes on to say vhat 
too much cannot be expected of a $25,000 survey 
of a $100,000,000 school plant with an annual 
operating expense of over $50,000,000 and a force 
of employes of 30,000, to say nothing of the three- 
quarters of a million children. He enumerates 
a number of fundamental questions of an admin- 
istrative character which he believes the investi- 
gators should attempt to answer. 

The soltuion of the problem, in the opinion of 
Secretary Nudd, is the establishment of a proper- 
ly equipped Bureau of Reference and Research 
as a permanent part of the school system under 
the general direction of the city superintendent 
of schools. The work of such a bureau in the 
New York City schools should furnish one of 
the greatest educational opportunities in America 
and should call for the services of the biggest 
man in educational research who can be found. 


BUDGET MAKING. 

The Public Education Association of New York 
City has taken the Municipal Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and the Board of Education 
severely to task for the manner of handling the 
school estimates for the year 1920. The As- 
sociation dubs the final figures as “guesstimate”. 

The Board of Education in its request for funds 
asked for seventy-eight million dollars and was 
allowed forty-eight million. The cuts were chiefly 
limited to the building of new schoolhouses and 
miscellaneous extensions of the service of the 
school department. The Board of Estimate held 
that the school authorities would be unable to 
complete the buildings already projected and 
that the sum asked for should not be allowed 
until the appropriations now in the treasury had 
been exhausted. 

Mr. Nudd who speaks for the Public Educa- 
tion Association has pointed out several times 
during the last two months that the Board of 
Education has failed to prepare its estimates in 
a common-sense manner, so that they might be 
examined critically by the members of the board 
and by interested public officials aad citizens. 
In former years the estimates were printed and 
distributed in September, several weeks before 
the meeting of the Municipal Board of Estimate. 
In the recent budget hearings the figures of the 
School Department were compiled only a few 
days in advance and practically no opportunity 
was given for adequate hearings and public dis- 
cussions. 

Mr. Nudd writes: “What a blessing it would 
be to the schools, then, if the Board of Education 
could be persuaded to cease its present senseless 
dabbling in minor administrative details, such as 
the transfer of individual teachers from one 
school to another, which consumes so much of its 
time, and devote its attention chiefly to the for- 
mation of general policies with due regard to 
their cost and the financial ability of the city 
to support them! If this were done thruout the 
school year, the final formulation of the budget 
estimate statement for presentation to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment in September 
would be a relatively simple matter. And, be- 
sides, it would not be a mere compilation of 
vague and unrelated guesses, arrived at only too 
frequently by a process of unseemly wrangling, 
but a coherent presentation of well balanced con- 
clusions based upon a thoro study and appraisal 
of the actual facts. Such a procedure would nat- 
urally enable the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation itself, as well as the citizens who are in- 
terested in the schools, to understand better the 
educational program for the ensuing year by a 
gradual absorption of facts and ideas which, if 
presented in a single huge dose, as at present, 
are well-nigh indigestible. 


gain from this present 
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MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE—THE SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL MEETING. 


The program for the semi-centennial meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence now in 
process of preparation by the President of the 
Department, Superintendent E. U. Graff, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, will contain full discussions on 
educational problems bearing on Americanization 
in all its phases, and a full presentation of the 
need of financial reorganization in the support 
of public education. 

A special feature will be a session devoted to 
the discussion of the subject “What Is The Most 
Current Educational Problem,” which will be dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of law, medicine, com- 
merce, industry and labor. Community singing 
will continue to be a feature of the meeting. 
There will be one or more demonstrations of 
socialized recitations of supervised study. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be omitted and the time 
limit for all speakers enforced. 

The meeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 23 to 28, 1920. 


SCHOOLS AS A COLLECTING AGENCY. 

For many years prior to the opening of the war 
public school officials thruout the country had 
sought to banish from the public schools the col- 
lecting of money. The position taken by most 
school officials was that, however meritorious the 
cause it could not justify the harm done by col- 
lecting money from the children. There are 
many sound reasons which may be assigned in 
support of this point of view. Parents very genr- 
erally object to allowing their children to carry 
money to school for any purpose. The tempta- 
tions involved are great and are well under- 
stood by everyone who understands children. 
Again, any attempt to collect money from school 
children leads to uncomfortable and disquieting 
classifications and discriminations. Sometimes 
the children whose parents are least able to give 
the money are the ones most active in order that 
they may not be looked upon as ungenerous. It 
is also noticed that the children of those who are 
most capable of making contributions are often 
the ones whose offerings are very modest, and it 
is not infrequent that they are the ones who 
make no offering at all. The war brought un- 
usual demands upon all our institutions. The 
public schools met these demands whether they 
ran counter to established school policies or not. 
However, the war being over, it is well for those 
in charge of our schools to return to the plan 
which experience and reason have shown to be 
the wise policy, and refuse to allow any collec- 
tions to be made thru the public schools, however 
meritorious the object may be. Educational 
Press Bulletin of Illinois. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Vernon G. Mays of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
announced the appointment of an advisory teach- 
ers’ council which is to confer with the superin- 
tendent in the formation of policies concerning 
school administration. 

The council comprises four representatives of 
each group of teachers—supervisors, principals, 
high school teachers and elementary grade teach- 
ers—and one representative from each group of 
the colored schools. Conferences are to be held 
from time to time by the council and teachers 
having suggestions on administration, or griev- 
ances against features of the administration, may 
bring them to the council by proposing it thru a 
member of the body. 

The council is to be called upon to consider 
different administrative measures affecting the 
work of the schools as a whole, and may report 
back to the respective groups the decision of the 
council. The purpose and method of procedure 
are intended to make available all the good 
ideas of every teacher which may be offered, and 
which may improve the organization or increase 
the efficiency of any part of the schools. 

The selection of the members of the council 
was based upon a vote taken at the teachers’ in- 
stitute held at the opening of the school year, 
when the teachers were asked to cast preferential 
votes for members of the council. 
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An important change in the administration 
system of the Indianapolis (Ind.) public schools 
is to be made in June, 1920, with the elimination 
of the eighteen supervising principalships and 
the inauguration of a new supervising system 
under eight superintendents. Other changes con- 
templated include the reorganization and greater 
development of the city normal school and the 
reorganization of the course of study for the 
grades. 

The present system of school supervisors dates 
back many years, in fact, it is almest as old as 
the schools. While the system has had its merits, 
dissatisfaction with its results has been felt 
many times by the school authorities and school 
patrons. It was felt by many patrons that the 
supervisors in many cases assumed autocratic 
power to the detriment of the proper conduct of 
the schools. It is the purpose of the school au- 
thorities to provide for an increase in effictency 
of administration by a change of methods and at 
the same time to bring about a measure of 
economy. The new school districts will be male 
as large as one supervisor can well take care of, 
with 150 teachers to a district, and eight super- 
visors taking care of the entire district work. 
The new plan has been worked out without refer- 
ence to personalities and the supervising corps 
has been asked to make known their preferences 
in regard to positions they desire to fill. 

The second innovation, the improvement of the 
normal school, is in the direction of a more use- 
ful school, with a larger equipment, a more ade- 
quate teaching corps and an increase in enroll- 
ment. In the past the school has been conducted 
as a part of the school system, with a limited 
teaching staff and a small output. 

The first Junior High School in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was opened at the beginning of the fall 
term. Mr. J. H. Barthold and Mr. J. B. Corrigan 
have been employed as teachers in drawing and 
woodwork respectively. 

It is planned to erect three similar schools 
which are to be ready for occupancy during the 
school year 1920-21. 

Two special classes for retarded children have 
been established at Cincinnati, O., for the benefit 
of those who have been handicapped in some way 
or who are apparently slow of development. The 
children, after special and individual help, are 
eventually returned to the regular grades. The 
classes are very beneficial to children who have 
been ill, because they are permitted to progress 
at their own speed, missing nothing as they go 
along. 

An enrollment of 110,873 pupils was reported 
for the public schools of Boston in September, or 
3,084 more than were enrolled in October, 1918. 
In the Latin and day high schools there was an 
increase of 1,051. 

The high schools of Chicago have reported an 
increase of 3,800 pupils over last year. This is 
a gain of more than ten per cent, the largest the 
schools have had for years. 

The school board of Oshkosh, Wis., in approv- 
ing a suggestion of Supt. M. N. Mclver, has 
offered to cooperate with the State Board of Edu- 
cation in organizing and maintaining a Junior 
College for the education of returned soldiers. 

Supt. J. H. Patterson of Newport, Ark., has 
designated the second week in every month as 
Visitor’s Week in the schools. All teachers, dur- 
ing that week, will have on exhibition examples 
of the work of the pupils. 

Principal H. M. Sydney of the Anthony (Kans.) 
high school has eliminated the numerical system 
of grading and has substituted for it the system 
under which standings are indicated by letters. 

The new system provides for a comparative 
grading of all pupils in the same class, instead 
of giving each an arbitrary figure designated to 
indicate a percent of knowledge of the subject. 
It provides for a marking of KE, or excellent, for 
all students doing the best work; S, or Superior, 
for students doing very good work; M, or 
Medium, for those doing average or medium 
work, I or Inferior, for those doing work below 
the average, and F, for failing students. In addi- 
tion to these grades, each pupil is marked in 
relation to the other members of the class. 

The new system has two advantages, namely, 
it enables parents to determine just what kind 
of work their children are doing in comparison 
with other pupils. It also serves as a check on 
the teacher’s method of teaching and reveals fail- 
ing pupils in a way that the teacher can only 
decide must be due to poor teaching or to the 
presence of subnormal children. 

Chicago, Ill. Between 30,000 and 35,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the evening schools in 
September. The schools are, in many cases, 

(Concluded on Page 90) 
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NEWS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The school board of Mena, Ark., has declared 
the office of superintendent of schools vacant. 
Mr. Geo. B. Cook, who has filled the position for 
more than a year, is confined to his home in 
Hot Springs by ill health. 

Mr. John C. West of Renville, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sauk Center, 
to succeed M. D. Aygarn. 

Supt. H. C. Dieterich of Ashtabula, O., has 
been appointed state school examiner for a five 
year term. 

Mr. John L. Riley, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Holyoke, and later principal of a pub 
lic school in Springfield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed director of the literacy work for the state 
of New York. Mr. Riley will not only have under 
his direction the education of minors who cannot 
speak and write English but also the training of 
the immigrant in American language and Ccus- 
toms. He will make his headquarters at Albany. 

Mr. H. A. Johnson, for the past eight years 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, Minn., 
has resigned to become executive secretary of the 
Mayo Clinic in the same city. During Mr. John 
son’s incumbency, the school system has been 
entirely revolutionized to such an extent that the 
schools are known and spoken of thruout the 
country. The school enrollment has grown from 
1,100 to 2,000 students and all but two of the 
present buildings have been erected since Mr. 
Johnson took charge. The curriculum has also 
been considerably extended and improved. 

Mr. J. A. Burger, for the past ten years super- 
intendent of.schools at Miles City, Mont., has an- 
nounced his resignation effective January first. 
Mr. Burger has become assistant manager of the 
Northern School Supply Company. 

During Mr. Burger’s incumbency, the enroll- 
ment increased from six hundred to 1,400 stu- 
dents, the teaching corps has grown from 21 to 
44 teachers and several new courses were added 

The two remaining indictments against Mr 
A. D. White, former superintendent of schools at 
Kasota, Minn., have been dismissed by the court. 
The indictments charged Mr. White with grand 
larceny and followed an action brought against 
him last winter. Mr. White was also cleared of 
that charge. 

Mr. George A. Axline, president of the Idaho 
State Normal, Albion, Ida., died October 11th at 
Long Beach, Calif., where he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. Mr. Axline was a graduate 
of Parsons College and of Chicago Normal School 
He was superintendent of schools at Corning, Ia., 
previous to his appointment at Albion 

Supt. J. A. Wiggers of Elkhart, Ind., has been 
reelected for another three-year term, beginning 
with July 1, 1919. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, former president of the 
Chicago board of education, was recently re- 
turned to his seat in the board by a decision of 
the district court. Mr. Loeb was appointed for a 
five-year term, as provided by the Otis law, in 
1917. The mayor removed him in May and the 
court has decided that he is entitled to serve 
out his statutory term. 

Mrs. A. H. Beardsley has been appointed a 
member of the board of education at Elkhart, 
Ind. Mrs. Beardsley has been prominent in civic 
improvement in Elkhart and is an energetic 
worker in the movement for woman suffrage 

Mr. Scott Armstrong has resigned as secretary 
of the school board at Creston, Ia. 

Mr. R. W. Kemp has been appointed secretary 
of the Missoula County High School Board at 
Missoula, Mont. He succeeds Mrs. Nigel Camp 
bell, who retains her membership on the board. 

Mr. L. H. Van Matre, who recently had active 
charge of the attendance department of the Cin 
cinnati schools during the absence of Mr. H. C. 
Moffatt, has resigned. Mr. Van Matre has ac 
cepted a position in the Department of Social 
Science of the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Louis Schwab, Mr. James G. Fisk and Dr 
F. B, Dyer have been elected as members of the 
school board at Cincinnati. The first two have 
been reelected, while Dr. Dyer has been appointed 
for the first time. Dr. Dyer was formerly super 
intendent of schools of Cincinnati. 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash 


**A mericanization through music”’ 
A slogan of the hour 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and 
most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. 
A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the process of the 
- melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry our adopted brothers from other 
nad lands. Have you thought of Community Singing with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Community 
Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive of immeasurable 
good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. Nothing is more unifying 
and democratic than the group singing of old familiar and wren songs. Sing 
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them with stirring band accompaniment, 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE: > , 
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strong, correct, inspiring! 


My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) 


For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 





Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 




















The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


























B-114 S—uUrinal B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for, Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. In comparison, the word ‘‘economy”’ 
is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 








First National Bank Bldg., 





KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 





BANGOR, PA. 
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School District Property. 

Where an election results in a failure to select 
a site for a schoolhouse by reason of indefinite- 
ness of the question submitted, and the question 
is again submitted, resulting in selection of the 
site previously assumed to have been legally 
selected, the previous invalid selection is ratified. 
—Iverson v. Williams School Dist., 172 N. W. 818, 
N. D. 

The Missouri laws of 1913, p. 721, relating to 
the consolidated school districts, revised statutes 
of 1909, 4 10869, giving consolidated school dis- 
tricts power to “establish” high schools and re- 
vised statutes of 1909, § 10833, relating to rental 
of school buildings, authorize consolidated school 
district directors to rent high school building, 
where district has refused to vote funds for 
erecting such building.—Kemper v. Long, 212 S. 
W. 871, Mo. 

The bond of a contractor with a school district 
to erect a schoolhouse, which contained nothing 
in its express terms constructable as operating 
in favor of subcontractors, but which bound the 
principal contractor to full performance, so that 
a subcontractor was entitled to look to the terms 
of the principal contractor’s contract, is held not 
to secure payment of subcontractor who fur- 
nished materials.—Ludowich-Celadon Co. v. Net- 
cott, 172 N. W. 943, Ia. 

School District Taxation. 

If provisions of the Florida constitution, art. 
12, 79 10, 17, and the acts of 1913, c. 6542, 4 1-4 
(comp. laws of 1914, {{ 416 b-416c), for issuing 
bonds by special tax school districts are not ob- 
served, the proceedings will be ineffectual to au- 
thorize issue of bonds.—Grantham v. Board of 
Public Instruction of the DeSoto County, 82 So. 
52, Fla. 


Pupils. 

The submission of only about thirty pages of a 
textbook on physiology, only 32 printed pages 
and specimen binding of a speller, and only a few 
pages of galley proof of a history textbook to the 
state textbook commission, with bids thereon, was 
not a compliance with the Kentucky statutes sup- 
plementary 1918, § 4421 a5, requiring bidders to 
submit sample copy of textbook proposed to be 
furnished, and section 4421a9, providing for con- 
sideration of subject-matter, printing, binding, 
material, and mechanical qualities; the word 
“copy” meaning the completed reproduction or 
transcript of the original, particularly in view of 
the term “specimen copy” as used in such 
statutes, and the contracts adopting such books 
are void.—State Textbook Commission v. Weath- 
ers, 213 S. W. 207, Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, supplementary, 
1918, § 4421a14, it is only necessary that bids 
presented to the state textbook commission state 
the net contract price to dealers and exchange 
prices; the consumers’ prices being automatically 
fixed at a certain per cent additional to the net 
contract prices, which information is contained 
in the bids.—State Textbook Commission v. 
Weathers, 213 S. W. 207, Ky. 

Under the provisions of the Kentucky statutes, 
supplementary, 1918, {| 4421a4, 4421a5, relating 
to the adoption of school textbooks by the state 
textbook commission, the word “subjects” must 
be construed as meaning books, so that only fifty 
per cent of the books then in use under a former 
adoption are required to be again adopted by the 
commission if offered by the publishers at the 
same or less price, and this provision is manda- 
tory upon the commission.—State Textbook Com- 
mission v. Weathers, 213 S. W. 207, Ky. 

The inability or failure of the state textbook 
commission to adopt fifty per cent of the books 
then in use required a readvertising for proposals 
and bids and another adoption of books in view 
of the Kentucky statutes, supplementary, 1918, 
§ 4421a5, and where the commission so failed to 
readvertise, the contracts adopting the books 
were illegal and void.—State Textbook Commis- 
sion v. Weathers, 213 S. W. 207, Ky. 





MILITARY DRILL IN CLEVELAND 
SCHOOLS HELD ILLEGAL. 

An opinion on military drill, has been handed 
down by Attorney General John G. Price of Ohio. 
This judgment, which condemns as illegal the 
introduction of compulsory drill in the Cleveland 
high schools without special sanction of the state 
legislature, is addressed to Frank B. Pearson, 
superintendent of public instruction, Columbus, 
O. The opinion makes an exhaustive examina- 
tion into the powers of city school boards under 
existing state laws and concludes, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“While a board of education has broad powers 
in its management of the public schools under its 
control, it cannot go beyond the things contem- 
plated by the legislature, and until further legis- 
lation is had on the subject, a board of educa- 
tion has no authority to establish military train- 
ing in the public schools or compel its student 
body to dress in a certain manner during school 
hours, with the attendant expense on the parent. 
The public schools of the State are intended to 
be free in the fullest sense of the word; they are 
civil institutions and not military, and will al- 
ways:remain so. The State while granting wide 
powers to charter cities in other matters, has 
ever kept control of the public school system, 
and all boards of education are operating under 
the laws of the State; and a board of education 
that spends school funds for a course in military 
training does so without authority under exist- 
ing law.” 

LEGAL NOTES. 

The Common Pleas Court of Bellefontaine, O., 
has enjoined the DeGraff school board from 
issuing $125,000 in bonds, authorized by vote of 
the people for a new school building. The court 
holds that there is no law authorizing a board 
of education to levy an excess tax by virtue of 
the order of the industrial commission. 

The entire teaching force of the Elyria (Ohio) 
schools has ‘taken out memberships in the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association. The slogan of the 
city is “Elyria, the One Hundred Per Cent City,” 
and the aim is toward this standard in all activ- 
ities. 
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SCHOOL EnKE SCALES 


U.S. STANDARD 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


Manufactured complete from foundry to finishing 
room (not assembled). Every scale bears the 
unqualified guarantee of Mason, Davis & Co.- 

Builders of U.S. Standard Scales Since 1863. 


































\(@¥s\HE advanced method of coordinated physical 
9%) and mental training finds a definite place in its 
\) s| educational program for this well-known, efh- 


=) cient weighing and measuring scale. 
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it Because school administrators and teachers everywhere 
have come to realize that attention to the scholars’ 
health is important at all times, progressive schools in 
city and country are installing the De Luxe as part of 
their scientific equipment. 








It has been rightly termed “The School-room’s Silent 
Sentinel of Health.” 


A highly perfected scale; of simple construction; 
4 beautifully finished and equipped to determine accu- 
| rately the weight and height of every pupil. Built 
Ww) 
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compactly and of sturdy design with no loose weights. 


The De Luxe is a genuine improvement for any school- 
room and is proving a distinctive feature in all modern 
schools. A practical, durable machine—finished in 
our special snow-white or silver-gray permanent 
enamel with nickeled trimmings. 
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Showing a “close-up” of the De Luxe 
measuring device, marked in legible 
\4-inch graduations from 2 feet 6 inches 
to 6 feet 6 inches, making it possible 
to measure accurately the smallest child 
ortallest adult. This distinctive feature 
of the De Luxe is a decided improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned measuring 
“rod” which would not permit of accu- Capacity—300 lbs. by ¥% lb. Clearly marked nick- 
rately measuring the very small child. cled beams (no loose suspended weights). Height 
over all 58 inches. Floor space, 24 in.x 13 in. Plat- 
form 13% in. x 10% in. (Rubber mat if desired). 
Handled by leading dealers everywhere. Des- 


criptive matter and prices gladly sent on request. 


| oO 
Manufacturers of the hiea © eale Q. Schowl officials will appreci- 
Wd well-known - 5 & ate the guarantee of service 
4 AS ° Ss ; behind every De Luxe scale, 
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EVERETT SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The schoo! board of Everett, Wash., has adopted 
a salary schedule which is to be effective for the 
current year. In the grades, teachers of one 
year’s experience will be paid $900; those with 
two years, $990; those with three years, $1,080; 
those with four years, $1,140; those with five 
years, $1,200; those with six years, $1,260; those 
with seven years, $1,320, and those with eight 
years’ experience, $1,350. 

In the high school, teachers with one year’s 
experience will be paid $1,200; those with two 
years, $1,290; those with three years, $1,380; 
those with four years, $1,440; those with five 
years, $1,500; those with six years, $1,560, and 
those with seven years’ experience, $1,620. 

Principals of elementary schools will be paid 
as follows: 


Years Less 20 or 
Experi-than10 10to12 13to15 16 to 19 more 
ence teachers teachers teachers teachers teachers 


1.... $1,380 $1,500 $1,680 $1,800 $1,920 
2...- 1,440 1,560 1,740 1,860 1,980 
iv 1,500 1,620 1,800 1,920 2,040 
ays 1,560 1,680 1,860 1,980 2.100 
B.i 1,620 1,740 1,920 2,040 2,160 
6.. 1,680 1,800 1,980 2,100 2,220 
7 1,740 1,860 2,040 2,160 2,280 


All grade teachers must be graduates of the 
advanced course of a normal school, with not less 
than one year’s experience in teaching. Teachers 
in the high school must be graduates of a state 
university or some other institution of equal 
standing, and must have had at least one year of 
successful high school teaching. Teachers are 
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COMPLETE THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 


your child. 


New York Office: 
130 East 15th St. 


paid on the twelve-month plan and must forfeit 
a part of the vacation salary for failure to render 
a year’s service. 

ST. PAUL SCHEDULE OF SALARIES. 

The city council of St. Paul, Minn., in anprov- 
ing the liberal increase included in the budget 
of the school board for salaries, has provided 
nearly $500,000 in excess of last year for this 
purpose. In adjusting salaries to the new rates, 
the bonus plan suggested on the reappointment 
contracts, has been somewhat modified. It is 
provided that all teachers on the regular pay- 
roll in January, 1920, who have been regularly 
appointed and employed in the St. Paul schools, 
will receive for January and the remaining 
months of the year, checks for such amounts as 
will bring their total salary for the school year 
1919-20 to the following basic rates: 

Group One. For high school teachers, from 
$1,500 for third year of teaching, by $50 increases 
for each year of experience, to a maximum of 
$2,100. 

For grade teachers and kindergarten directors, 
from $1,000 for the third year, by $50 increases 
for each year, to a maximum of $1,500. For kin- 
dergarten assistants, from $850 for the third year, 
to a maximum of $1,200 by similar increases. It 
is provided that teachers returning from leaves 
of absence shall be considered as belonging to 
group one. 

Group Two. Teachers beginn:ng work in the 
city schools will receive increases after January 
1, on a similar plan of rating; but during the 
probationary period, the schedule for these teach- 
ers and for successive appointments, will be on 
the basis of $900 to $1,500 in the grades, and 
$1,400 to $2,100 in the high school. 

The schedule for special divisions of teachers 
offers approximately the same increases over 
present salaries. Manual training teachers in the 
high school will be on the high school schedu!le; 
in the grades, they will receive from $1,300 to 
$1,600. 

It is provided that the experience report of last 
year shall be used as the basis of computation 
for those previously on the payroll. For those 
appointed this year, experience will be reckoned 
as recorded on application blanks. 


Minimizing the Danger 
in Schools 


Schools more than any other public building should be 
safeguarded from fire. The lives of children should not be 
hazarded by neglect. Dahlstrom Metal Doors are a barrier 
between fire and the. school room—literally a guardian to 


The high percentage of school fires each year in most 
cases is needless. 
from starting, but they can and do prevent its spread. They 
confine fire to the room of its origin. 


Dahlstrom Doors cannot prevent fires 


Send for booklet “Safety First for Schools.” 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


52 BLACKSTONE AVE. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 
19 S. LaSalle St. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. 


LITTLE ROCK COMPARATIVE 
SALARIES. 
Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., has issued 
a very interesting report showing the compara- 
tive salaries of the teachers in the schools in 
June and in October, of the current year. 

The total monthly salary for June, 1919, in the 
senior school year, amounted to $5,954 and the 
average salary for teachers, not including the 
principal, clerk, librarians and cafeteria direc- 
tor amounted to $124.69. In October the total 
for all employes amounted. to $6,72053 and the 
average monthly salary for teachers amounted to 
$133.61. 

In the East Side Junior High School, the total 
monthly salary for principal and teachers, in 
October, amounted to $770.83 and the average 
monthly salary for teachers, not including the 
principal, was $107.50. 

In the West Side Junior High School, the total 
monthly salary for June amounted to $4,911.63 
and the average monthly salary for teachers, not 
including the principal and clerks, was $107.80. 
In October, the total monthly salary was $5,- 
449.04 and the average monthly salary amounted 
to $121.09. 

In the grammar school, the total monthly 
salary of six supervisors in June, amoun‘ed to 
$7,960 and the average monthly salary was 
$884.44. In October, the total monthly salary 
amounted to $12,905 and the average monthly 
salary was $1,433.89. 

The total monthly salary for special teachers 
amounted, in June, to $4,927.50 and the average 
monthly salary was $547.50. In October, the total 
for special teachers was $6,187.50 and the average 
monthly salary was $687.50. 

The total monthly salary for fifteem white 
grammar school principals, in June, amounted to 
$20,775 and the average monthly salary was 
$2,308.33. In October, the total salary was $23,545 
and the average monthly salary was $2,610. 

The total monthly salary for all white teach- 
ers, 1 clerk and thirteen cadets, in June, 
amounted to $10,841.65 and the average monthly 
salary amounted to $84.27. The total monthly 
salary, in October, amounted to $13,130 and the 
average monthly salary was $98.63. 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Every Day a School House Burns 


Every day a school house burns. Every day fire threatens a thousand 
children. Of the 15,000 human lives destroyed by fire each year, most of 


them are children and women. 


The schools in your district should be protected from fire —a Pyrene one 
quart extinguisher in every room and a Guardene soda and acid extin- 
guisher in every hallway. Proper fire protection lessens the chances of 
panic and death. Protect your schools NOW. You can buy Pyrene and 
Guardene from dealers in your town. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet- - 
Making Schools Safe From Fire, or we will be glad to send 
upon request a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 
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Pyrene One Quart 
Pump Type Extinguisher 


Guardene 2% Gallon 
Soda & Acid Extinguisher 
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Made by the pioneers in scientific 
illumination, Holophane products arc 
unsurpassed for efficiency. With min- 
imum loss, Holophane Reflectors un- 
erringly direct and control light so as 
to secure maximum illumination and 
protect the eyes of pupils and teacher. 


phane units harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme. 

Constantly increasing sales enable 
Holophane to price its products moder- 
ately—in almost all cases less than the 
cost of competing equipment. 

The Holophane engineering depart- 
ment will gladly advise you on your 
lighting problem. This service is free. 


Under Holophane lighting-equipment 
the eyes are rested, reading is made 


easy, and there is freedom from black- Write for a free copy of the non-tech 














Holophane Reflector-Refractor 
used in many well-lighted schools 





board glare. 


The simple symmetrical lines of Holo- 


Holophane Glass C 


Dept. E15, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 


Works: Newark, Ohio 


nical treatise, “Scientific [Illumination 
for Schools”’. 


ompany 














(Continued from Page 62) 

In the Gibbs Senior and Junior High School, 
the total monthly salary for principals and teach- 
ers, in June, amounted to $1,458.33 and the aver- 
age monthly salary was $73.61. In October, the 
total monthly salary was $1,747.50 and the aver- 
age monthly salary was $88.88. 

In the colored grammar school, the total month- 
ly salary for five colored principals amounted, in 
June, to $4,060 and the average monthly salary 
was $451.11. In October, the total salary for the 
same amounted to $4,735 and the average month- 
ly salary was $526.10. ; 

In the colored grammar school, the total 
monthly salary for teachers and cadets, in June, 
amounted to $2,162.50 and the average monthly 
salary was $56.78. The total monthly salary, in 
October, amounted to $2,675 and the average 
monthly salary was $67.57. 

In June, the total number of teachers was 325, 
the total monthly salary was $29,622 and the total 
yearly salary was $266,598.72. In October, the 
total number of teachers was 343, the total 
monthly salary was $35,879 and the total yearly 
salary was $322,911. 

A report on the prevailing salaries paid in the 
high schools of the small communities of Minne- 
sota has recently been issued by Supt. R. BE. Scott 
of Norwood, Minn. The schedule was prepared 
from the salary reports of thirty schools about 
the same size as Norwood-Young America in 
which from fifteen to twenty teachers are em- 
ployed. The material shows conclusively that 
salaries are too low and that the older and more 
experienced teachers are receiving the least in 
proportion. In many cases, teachers with five, 
ten or fifteen years of experience are getting only 
as much as, or even less than, inexperienced girls 
just graduated from normal schools or colleges. 


The most glaring inequality is revealed in the 
salaries paid to superintendents of schools. Men 
with from ten to twenty years of experience, with 
normal and university training, handling thou- 
sands of dollars of public money, and directing 
the training, future and fortune of thousands of 
students, together with other duties expected of 
them, are receiving salaries ranging from $1,700 
to $2,400 a year. 


The report gives the following schedule of 
salaries, together with the number of years of 
experience and the position held by the teacher: 


A 
No. of Grade Average Ave. Exp. i 
Schools or Subject Salary in Years S$ 
33 1st. $760.31 4.82 
32 2nd. 742.21 47 
34 3rd. 738.99 4.33 
30 4th. 732.08 4.78 
30 5th. 724.54 4.93 
31 6th. 751.35 6.76 
30 7th. 769.17 6.69 
31 8th. 814.11 7.9 
31 H. S. Prin. + 1109.55 10.65 
24 Eng. 918.33 2.87 
21 Hist. 908.45 5.44 
8 Lat. or Fr. 958.44 3.43 
10 Math. 975. 4.22 
19 Science 1083.16 4.65 
18 Commer. 1007.94 5.03 
29 H. Econ. 950. 3. 
17 Nor. Tr. 1137. 18. 
26 Man. Tr. 1178.65 3.18 
14 Agr. 1750.40 2.39 
17 Supt. 2021.18 13.3 


X Note differences in Salaries and Experience. 


The board of education of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
increased the salary schedules by raising the 
minimum for grade teachers from $360 to $650 
and the maximum from $900 to $1,300. The 
minimum for high school teachers has been 
raised from $720 to $1,000 and the maximum 
from $1,305 to $1,650. 

Under the new schedule, no teacher receives in 
advance less than 25 per cent over last year’s 
salary, besides the automatic increase if the maxi- 
mum has not been attained. Those at the bottom, 
who stepped from $360 to $700, have been ad- 
vanced about 9414 per cent, the average for the 
entire corps being about 41 per cent. 

The median salary for elementary teachers is 
$1,050 for nine months and that for high school 
teachers is $1,500. 


The board of education of Lyons, Neb., has 
granted an increase of ten per cent in salary. 
The board also plans to raise the minimum for 


ve. Yrs. Exp. in Exp. in 
n Pres. Lowest Years Highest Years 
chool Salary L. Sal. Salary H. Sal. 
1.87 $675.00 5 $810.00 7 
1.78 585. 2 945. 16 
1.25 668.25 4 810. 12 
1.26 675. 23 855. 12 X 
1.17 630. 3 855. 6 
1.57 675. 20 900. 7 
1.82 675. 5 900. 9 
2.08 697.50 6 1080. 7 
2.17 900. 2 1400. 7 
59 765. 1 1045. 3 
1.24 765. 6 1092.50 5 
* | 765. 6 1125. 1X 
8 810. 1 1080. 1 
1.23 832.50 1 1450. 4 
97 675. 0 1215. 5 
.92 810. 2 1239. 3 
2.2 1035. 14 1300. 7X 
1.26 900. 6 1500. 5 X 
43 1450. 3 2000. 4X 
2.21 1700. 6 2400 23 


the grades from $90 to $100, and for the high 
school from $100 to $125. 

Associate Supt. P. A. Mortenson of Chicago has 
announced that teachers’ salary increases are to 
be held in abeyance until an investigation into 
conditions in other cities can be made. It is ex- 
pected that a report will be forthcoming in Jan- 
uary. 

Forty teachers, or 38 per cent of the teaching 
force in rural districts of Logan County, III., re- 
ceive $100 or more per month. The record is 
considered as indicative of exceptional conditions 
as compared to other counties in the state. 

Sheboygan, Wis. The teachers have been given 
increases of $10 per month, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. A total of 83 teachers 
have been paid bonuses of $50 each for attend- 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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: Music Throughout the Year 
For School and Home 











> 
“Twas the night before Christmas when all thru the house Such a gift from the School Board, a Parent-Teacher 
Not . 9 wes sets not even a mouse.” Association, a kind citizen, or earned by the school itself, 

, A Columbia Grafonola in the school is a great Christmas is the best Christmas gift for any school. 

Gift, because it is a gift for all the year—a gift that gives ’ 

. character to the Christmas program, that rouses the For the school Christmas progres what could be more 
patriotic spirit in the Washington and Lincoln Birthday appropriate and beautiful than Columbia record AZT, 
exercises, brings true Easter joy to that celebration, “The Star of the East,” and “The Birthday of a King, 
makes hallowed the memories of our soldier dead on two songs sung by Barbara Maurel, with orchestra 
Memorial Day, and fills the Summer Holidays with accompaniment? And then there is that popular and 
wholesome delight. More than this, the Grafonola fits delightful Christmas story, as told by Thornton Burgess 
into the activities of every school day, bringing recrea- himself, with musical setting, on Columbia record A7524, 
tion and instruction. “The Joy of the Beautiful Pine.” 

The Columbia Christmas record list contains many other 

new Christmas records of beauty and interest. 

Many other selections of splendid music, and suggestions 

of how they may be used, are found in the Columbia 

Educational Catalog, “The Grafonola in the Classroom.” 

This catalog contains an abundance of material for Kin- 

dergarten, Grades, and High School, carefully graded and 

classified. Pe $ 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Gro 
Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in 

your School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, 

gh 30 that you may prove, to your own satisfaction, what 

wal great service Columbia material may be in your schools. Clip this coupon and mail today. 

be Send the coupon for Educational Literature. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

os | : Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York City 

-_ Please send the following Literature: 

ng EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | Sais 

ng ) | Christmas Record List [] 

a Columbia School Grafonola C l bi CG h h C , Grafonola Catalog oO 

a , with Pushmobile Oo um la rap op one ompany l Educational Record Catalog oO 

Doors fitted with lock und key. WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY | oe eee ee 
Seven shelves for records. 
ers Reproducer, winding crank, and | TOW. .wcvce-sssecseneeseee’ aoe) aie 
nd- a ee ve London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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Here, as you will notice, the Steel Lockers are set into 
the walls—an ideal arrangement as it does away with 
all obstructions, saves floor space and presents a digni- 
fied and orderly appearance. Our Engineering De- 
pepe is at your service. Illustrated Locker Cata- 
og on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb St. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 64) 
ance at summer schools the past summer. The 
bonuses were offered in appreciation of teachers 
who keep up with new ideas and methods in 
teaching. 

Warren, R. I. Teachers have been given in- 
creases of $10 per month. 

General salary increases ranging from $100 to 
$200 have been given to elementary teachers and 
supervisors in the towns of Buckland, Colrain 
and Sheltburne, Mass. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The grade teachers have been 
given increases of $10 per month. A further in- 
crease of $10 will be given on the next year’s 
contracts. 

Woburn, Mass. Primary and grammar school 
teachers have been given increases of $120 a 
year. The maximum for high school teachers has 
been set at $1,400. 

New Bedford, Mass. Increases ranging from 
25 to 35 per cent have been given to tne employes 
of the schools. The superintendent’s salary has 
been raised from $4,500 to $5,000. 

Andover, Mass. Flat increases of $200 per year 
have been given to all teachers except those in 
the Punchard High School. 

Aurora, Neb. Bonuses of $10 per month have 
been offered to all teachers who complete their 
year’s contract with the schools. 

Under a new salary schedule adopted by the 
school board of Waterbury, Conn., district teach- 
ers will be given increases of $250 in the mini- 
mum, high school teachers $300 and increases 
in the maximum of $300. 

Ware, Mass. Flat increases of $200 have been 
given to the teachers. The minimum salary for 
primary grades is $850 and the maximum is 
$1,000. 


Findlay, O. Increases of $10 per month have 
been given to the teachers. 


Springfield, O. The board has fixed the mini- 
mum salary of grade teachers at $780. 


The school board of Haverhill, Mass., has asked 
for an increase of $50,000 with which to pay in- 
creases to the teachers and the superintendent 
of schools. The Mayor is taking the matter un- 
der advisement and will make a decision one way 
or another. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The high schools of Texas are very much over- 
crowded and in several cities it has been neces- 
sary to split classes in order to adequately handle 
them. The increase in school attendance is attri- 
buted by Supt. Marrs to war influences and gen- 
eral prosperity. It is evident that war veterans 
are influencing younger brothers and sisters in 
continuing their education. 

Springfield, Ill. Student members of secret 
societies in the high school have been given the 
ultimatum of resignation or expulsion from 
school attendance. The ultimatum is in accord- 
ance with action taken by the board and in con- 
formity with the state law prohibiting secret 
societies in high schools. 

The faculty of the high school at Madison, 
Wis., has ordered the discontinuance of all 
literary and department clubs, with the exception 
of the debating societies. 

The school board of Goshen, Ind., has ordered 
the discontinuance of high school dances pecause 
of factional differences and criticisms arising 
thru the practice. The board found it impossible 
to adopt any kind of a basis upon which all fac- 
tions might come to a common agreement. 

Galesburg, Ill. The school board has approved 
a set of rules prepared by the high school faculty 
as a means of controlling and directing the 
method of entertainment of the various clubs. 
The rules which provide for a limited number of 
socials and for strict faculty supervision, set the 
number of gatherings at five, limit the expense 
to not more than $2 per couple for chaperonage 
and supervision, and set the hours from seven to 
ten o’clock. All social functions must take place 
in the recreation rooms of the school. 


One hundred and fifty students of the high 
school at Milo, Me., went on strike on November 
4th as a result of a controversy with the prin- 
cipal over a football ruling. The contention is 
over the eligibility of a student, a returned 
soldier over 21 years of age, taking part with the 
football team. The principal has ruled that the 
team may not represent the school if this student 
belongs to it and other schools have cancelled 
games until a team can be formed to meet the 
approval of the principal. 


New Britain, Conn. The school authorities are 
considering the establishment of a junior high 
school and the inaugurating of a three-year high 
school course as a means of providing better 
educational opportunities and of keeping the 
schools up to the standard. 

Springfield, Mass. The students of the high 
school have asked the school board to rescind the 
rule directed against attendance of pupils at 
evening dances. The dances were conducted in 
the social center of the Hooker School and the 
students took this as a reason for dodging home 
lessons. 

The Everett High School at Everett, Wash., 
issues a four-page school paper entitled “The 
Kodak.” The paper devotes considerable space 
to each department in the school, lists the new 
books in the library, and also briefly describes 
the things being done in other schools. The paper 
is well edited and presents an interesting appear- 
ance. 

Hamilton, O. Eighty students of the Junior 
High School were expelled on November 12 for 
celebrating the armistice anniversary the day 
before. The students who remained away from 
school were warned not to return unless accom- 
panied by their parents. 

Three hundred students of the Waco high 
school, at Waco, Tex., were suspended indefinite- 
ly for failure to attend classes on Armistice Day. 
The students took this way of registering their 
protest when the school authorities failed to de- 
clare a holiday for November 11th. 

The school board of Beverly, Mass., is consider- 
ing the organization of a Junior High School. 
The organization and operation of the plan in 
eastern cities has been studied with a view to 
incorporating the advantages of each in the pro- 
posed school. 

Major E. A. Fitzpatrick of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Education has estimated that three 
thousand enrollments have been received for 
vocational training under the Nye educational 
law. Maj. Fitzpatrick predicts that before the 
terms of the law have expired, the entire 10,000 
who made original application for the bonus, 
will have made application under the law. 
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Then the moving world easily and quickly moves into the 
pupils’ brains; and then the pupils’ brains—move! 


Only a few school pupils can “go to Eur- 
ope,” but Europe and the world, through 
motion pictures, cam come to them all. 
And when.the world comes, its not a pic- 
ture—it’s the throbbing world -—it’s the 
thing itself! 


Experience incontrovertably proves a pu- 
pil acquires facts through the motion pic- 
ture, by leaps and bounds. He is eager 
to learn. Let the teacher who doubts— 
try it. 


The Ford Motor Company produces Ford 
Educational Weekly Films— one each week 
covering history, industry, science and art. 
Suggestions as to subjects are invited from 
Principals and Teachers. The films are 
distributed by the Goldwyn Distributing 
Corporation from 22 leading cities. This 
reduces expressage to the minimum. And 
the rental of the films is incredibly low. 


Did you notice 


when you glanced at the “world” in the 
above illustration what was just south 
of North America? We switched Africa 
there just to show how a stationary con- 
tinent can “get by” a smart teacher. Had 
Africa been in motion you would have 
detected the error at once. 


Show the above illustration to each of 
your pupils, one at a time. Give them 10 
seconds by the watch, and then (holding 
the illustration behind your back) ask:— 
“What was wrong with the picture of the 
world I just showed you?” 


Please read—sign—fill out and mail 
the coupon below and so learn more of 
what the Ford Educational Weekly Motion 
Pictures will do for you and your pupils. 


And don’t forget to answer the two ques- 
tions about “Africa.” 


If your School has no projector, or a poor one, we'll 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State Street, Chicago 





COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D. 
Yes No. Is your School now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
Yes. No. May we lend you a Ford Weekly Film gratis? 
Distributed Yes No. Has your School an adequate projector 


first ten seconds. 


I would like more information about 


Teacher in 
Street a 


C20 cams 





O Yes. QO No. I personally noticed Africa within the first 10 seconds. 


. % of my class—average age | )—noticed Africa within Sord 
Educational 


C) Projectors. O Ford Educational Weekly. 0 Catalogue of Films. 
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This is No Time to Waste Janitor-Power— 
Don’t Use 4 Men for 2 Men’s Work! 


HY continue to remove ashes 
by old fashioned and often 
dangerous methods that call for un- 


Up-to-date schools are using G&G 
Hoists for ash and rubbish removal. 


. A G&G Hoist in your school will 
Concerning 































necessary labor—needless noise and pay for itself in the saving of 

ea dirt—and involve the call- labor. 
Ash Removal ing of three or four other the When writing, please tell 
men from their jobs to help gl 5 us the conditions at your 


out? 

Labor shortage and labor 
cost make it imperative to 
employ labor to best advantage. 
With the G&G Telescopic Hoist 
two men can do the work of four, 
one man the work of two—and do 
it better. 


LS aS 
Telescopic Hoist 
wi Devier endSllencer 2 


school building: height of 
lift; quantity of ashes to 
be taken out; how often to 
be removed and whether cans are 
to be hoisted to sidewalk, or high 
enough to dump directly into 
wagon alongside of hoistway. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Specialists Since 1866 


544 West Broadway New York. 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Illustrating the 

Model A Hoist 

with Automatic 

Gear Shifting 

Brake Device 

and Silencer. 

PO W ER Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam 
power plants. These installations are in some of the 

largest buildings in the country, and they include school 

buildings, churches, railroad stations, bank buildings 

and warehouses, Inquiries to equip steam power plants 

in large schools anywhere in the United States and Can 


PLANTS 
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ada, are as cordially invited as 
G & G Hoists. 
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FEDERAL AID OPPOSED BY TAX 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Educators who are interested in the movement 
for Federal Aid to Education, thru the Smith- 
Towner bill, are not entirely surprised that op- 
position to the measure is coming from financial 
interests and organizations of taxpayers. Three 
statements issued recently by the three leading 
organizations will give a clue to their general 
positions. 

Mr. L. D. Woodworth, secretary of the New 
York Tax Association, inquires in a pointed way 
as follows: 

“Do we realize that every measure for Fed- 
eral ‘aid’ to States involves two things: (1) The 
menace of a centralized bureaucratic meddling 
with local and even state control of the function 
or project ‘aided’, and (2) Increased tax levies, 
not only by the federal government for the cost 
of the aid and supervision, but by the state and 
local governments which seek to qualify for the 
‘aid’ by raising an equal amount and furnishing 
the administrative required by the Federal law 
and the accompanying bureaucratic rules and 
regulations,—these taxes, laws and regulations 
being mandatory and arbitrary regardless of lo- 
cal opinions and circumstances.” 

Mr. Woodworth believes that the federal gov- 
ernment is already exceeding its estimates for 
income thru its present expenditures and will 
be able to meet further outlays only by encroach- 
ing upon the state revenues by new taxes. The 
alternative is the issuance of more tax exempt 
bonds “which dry up existing sources of both 
state and national taxation, thereby both increas- 
ing the burden on remaining sources and raising 
the price of money.” 


inquiries relating to 








Mr. W. H. Fischer of the California Taxpayers’ 
Association, suggests the following: 

“There appears to be a growing tendency on 
the part of minor and subordinate political sub 
divisions thruout the country to expect and so- 
licit financial aids from government in its larger 
units. Districts within a county expect county 
aid. Counties are leaning more and more on 
the State for subsidies and aids, and the States 
are asking for and receiving from the Federal 
government a large amount of assistance. 

“This system encourages extravagance and 
waste of public money. When informed that the 
Federal government will go 50-50 in the construc- 
tion of some public improvement, the people 
seem to believe that they are to receive some 
thing for nothing,—or, an improvement at half 
cost. The more serious aspect is, however, that 
the people of the State or county forget that in 
last analysis the whole cost is upon them.” 

Mr. Rupert F. Asplund, formerly a schoolman, 
writes: 

“In view of the increase in direct taxation and 
the increase in prices a part of which is undoubt- 
edly due to indirect taxation, it seems to me that 
we need discussions such as that of Mr. Wood- 
worth. In our own State a good deal is said 
about the Federal grants for roads and for other 
purposes, and we are urged to make high tax 
levies in order to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment assistance. Such assistance is not a gift. 

“Federal aid must result, not only in heavy 
direct taxes to meet the State’s contribution, but 
also heavy taxes direct and indirect to meet the 
Government’s share. It is absurd to have tax- 
payers all over the country apparently under the 
delusion that they are getting something for 
nothing, under the guise of National ‘State Aid.’ ”’ 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Under the title of “Guide Posts for Future 
Reference” Business Manager Arthur Kinkade of 
Decatur, Ill., recently submitted a comprehensive 
building program to the board of education. The 
program which is offered with a view to giving 
the city a splendid system of schools, is subject 
to changes and improvements in the light of 
future developments. 

Mr. Kinkade included in his program a recom- 
mendation that the board purchase property ad- 


jacent to every school building, including the 
First Christian Church, which is to be made the 
administration building for the schools. 

The city of ‘Winston-Salem, N. C., on October 
7th, voted on a bond issue of $800,000. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be devoted to the erect- 
tion of a high school, two grade schools and addi- 
tions to five existing grade schools. The Hanes- 
Reynolds gifts to the city total 75 acres of 
ground, upon which will be erected academic, 
household and industrial art buildings, a gym- 
nasium and an auditorium. 

Winston-Salem at present has thirteen school 
buildings in eleven different sections of the city 
and a school population of 12,000 children in- 
cluding 4,643 colored pupils. The schools in 
September, came under the new state law pro- 
viding that all children between 8 and 14 years 
must attend school for a period of nine months 
each year. 

The opening of the Charles E. Chadsey suit to 
regain the position of superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools, has brought out the allega- 
tion that the “solid six’ board intends that the 
superintendent shall not succeed in his adminis- 
tration of the schools even tho he be reappointed. 
It is planned to offer Dr. Chadsey two alterna- 
tives, to accept a financial settlement for his 
claim, or to be removed on charges of ineffi- 
ciency. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee on the wider use of 
schools, the board has refused to permit the use 
of school buildings for open forum meetings. It 
is the policy of the board not to lend its influ- 
ence or support, thru the schools, to any particu- 
lar political, social, economic or ecclesiastical 
propaganda. 

The Teachers’ Federation of Columbus, O., has 
adopted a resolution looking to a definite policy 
in the matter of the selection of school board 
members which should receive the sanction of all 
friends of education. 

The federation believes that “investigation of 
candidates for school boards to determine 
whether they are fitted for the position from an 
educational standpoint” is one of the highlights 
of the policy to be adopted by the teachers’ body. 

(Contanued on Page 71) 
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PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS 


ECONOMY . DURABILITY 
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TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT PLAN. 
Scare 4"= 10” 














Disappearing Mast Type 


installation Details 
DETAILS OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS (PATENTED) 


Fixed Mast Type 


Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 


necessary to raise ashes or other materials from basement to sidewalk 


1 The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, economy 
of operation and maintenance is considered level. 

2. After years of actual operation in varied uses it has been conclusively 6. The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing buildings 
demonstrated that this equipment is practically self maintaining. nor require special provision for it in the building. 

3. It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the water 7. Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any mechanical 
consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. complications and detailed instructions are furnished for the erection 

4. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. of the apparatus. 

5. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, and 8. The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any part of 


due to their success in this service are now being used wherever it is the apparatus, 


WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the following data: 
(1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels, 







ELEVATORS 


CAMBRIDGE ELEVATORS 
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In at the top — out at the bottom. 


That’s the simplicity of the Kirker- 
Bender Patent Slide Fire Escape. 





You can’t help escaping with a 
Kirker-Bender; you simply slide to 
safety. 











Your buildings are worth insuring 
against fire; what about the lives 
of the children? 


The Kirker-Bender is the sanest fire 
escape ever devised. Any mechanic 
can erect it. 




















Write today for particulars. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 


(Incorporated) 


Louisville, Kentucky 








































Berger Steel Lockers 
in Defiance High School 


The illustration shows several hundred Berger 
Steel Lockers recently installed in the new High 
School Building at Defiance, Ohio. 


Each locker is equipped with a 3-point locking 
device, hat shelf, three two-prong coat hooks and 
brass number plate. The six hooded slots at top 
and bottom allow plenty of ventilation. Each 
locker is attractively finished in Olive Green 
Enamel, baked on. 


Note how they are built in the wall. This per- 
mits of a free passage way. 


“highly satisfactory” 


Recently we received the following letter from 
their Supt.: 


“We have just finished the installation of Berger 
Steel Lockers in the corridors of the New High School 
building which we assure you are HIGHLY SATIS- 
FACTORY. A check for the amount due will be 
mailed you at the next regular meeting of the Board. 
Personally, I must say that I do not know of a ‘locker 
job’ in any school in this section of the state which is 
as good as ours. I say this not because it is Defiance, 
but because I know the same to be true. The type of 
the locker and the manner in which you installed same, 
all contribute to make a perfect piece of work.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. W. HOWEY, 
Supt. of Defiance Public Schools. 


Berger Lockers are always satisfactory because 
they are the last word in perfection. They pro- 
vide a safe place for pupils to keep their belong- 


ings—a place that offers protection from fire, 
theft and germs. 


Let our experts help you with your locker prob- 
lems. A post card to Dept. Y-7 will bring com- 
plete information. 
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The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: 


Export Dept.: 


Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, 


St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


Kansas City, 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 

















STEEL FILING CASES -LOCKERS- BINS AND SHELVING 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Anticipate Your Needs 


school needs and place your “filling in” orders as early as possible. 


Text Books 


Depreciate in Value Faster than 
Any Other School Property 


You have a large amount of money invested in text books, and 
no other school property deteriorates quite as rapidly. 
tear and serious injury are as certain as sunrise—and the rapidity 
of depreciation depends upon the protection afforded them. 


olden Book Cove 


Afford the most perfect protection at lowest cost, adding from 
two to three years to the life of the school book. 


Owing to the 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Wear and 


present 
deliveries, we urge you to anticipate your 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Continued from Page 68 

A board of education should know what edu- 
cation is, and it is certain they don’t always, 
or even often, know. An intelligent businessman 
may make the poorest kind of a member, and his 
whole official career may be in defiance of true 
educational purpose. The character of a com- 
munity depends upon the character of the 
schools, which in turn depends upon the ability 
of the individual members of the board. 


The school board of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
ordered that the superintendent of schools shall 
consult with the assistant secretary before issu- 
ing requisitions for goods passed upon by the 
board. The latter official reported to the board 
that he could not keep the members informed of 
the financial conditions when the superintend- 
ent’s staff ordered school necessities without 
knowing the extent of the funds at hand. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The committee on rules of 
the board, has approved a request of the board 
of election commissions that they be permitted 
to use a portion of the school buildings for 
primary and election day purposes. The request 
was made in view of the fact that the enfran- 
chisement of women necessitated at least fifty 
more precincts and that booths for that number 
would cost $20,000. 

The plan calls for the use of kindergarten 
rooms, and where two or more precincts use the 
same building, the basement or the assembly hall 
may be taken over. 

The board of estimate of Minneapolis has 
deferred action on the school board budget re- 
quests for the calendar year because it lacked in- 
formation as to whether the special session of the 
legislature, in passing an act authorizing a $500,- 
000 bond issue to wipe out the school deficit, re- 
pealed the former authorization for levying a .5 
mill tax to apply on the deficit. The board of 
education has made a number of cuts on the 
budget, including a reduction from .65 to .5 mill 
for summer, evening and Americanization 
schools, and a .15 mill cut in the Americaniza- 
tion program. 

The board of estimate has also intimated that 
no salaries now above $4,000 a year should be 
raised out of the 1920 appropriation. If this 


policy is adopted, it is possible that salary in- 
creases will not be given to Supt. B. B. Jackson, 
Business Superintendent George F. Womrath and 
other administrative employes. 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has in- 
creased the salaries of department employes $100 
per annum. 

The school board of Providence, R. I1., has cen- 
tralized the different branches of the school de- 
partment on the top floor of the Central Fire 
Station. The departments were formerly in sepa- 
rate quarters at the City Hall and at the Classi- 
cal High School. 

The Illinois State School Board Association 
held its annual meeting October 29th and 30th, 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana. President 
R. H. Brown of Rockford, pres:ded at the ses- 
sions. 

Supt. John W. Withers of St. Louis, Mo., dfs- 
cussed “The Training of Teachers for the Public 
Schools Before Service and During Service;” 
Mr. Thomas A. Moran, of Purdue University, 
spoke on “Americanization;” Mr. Ambrose B. 
Wright talked on “The Place of Physical Educa- 
tion in Modern Education;” Mr. Charles Kraus- 
kopf described the “Evaluation of Supervised 
Play and Formal Gymnastics;” Supt. R. O. Stoops 
discussed “Directed Play Activities in Joliet;” 
Judge W. G. Spurgeon talked on “Consolidation 
of School Districts and the Enlargement of the 
Territorial Unit” and Miss Ida Hoffman dis- 
cussed “The Teachers’ Point of View in Con- 
structive Supervision.” 

At the business session, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, R. H. Brown, Rockford; 
dent, Wallace C. Watkins, East St. Louis; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. A. Stover, Oak Park; Treasurer, 
Mr. E. H. Renner, Urbana. 

Chicago, Ill. The recent decision of Judge 
Scanlan of the Circuit Court that Dr, Charles 
Chadsey is legally entitled to assume the office of 
superintendent was followed by the closing of 
the office and the designation of two detectives to 
guard against any person gaining admittance. 
The action was followed by a declaration of 
State Attorney Hoyne that the action of the 
Chadsey opponents and their assistants was con- 


Vice-Presi- 





trary to law and order. Affidavits were pre- 
sented to show that the opponents of Dr. Chadsey 
were guilty of contempt of court and to ask that 
civil action be taken. 

The situation has appeared to improve with 
the admittance of Supt. Chadsey to the office and 
the turning over of the files and office equipment 
to him as chief school official. Former Supt. P. 
A. Mortenson has assumed the office of associate 
superintendent to which he was appointed before 
the present controversy began. Supt. Chadsey be- 
gan his work on November 12th by attending a 
meeting of the school board where he received 
the congratulations of the members. 


The school board of Newburyport, Mass., has 
ordered that students be disciplined for smoking 
on the way to or from school. The action was 
taken on the request of parents who objected to 
the influence of smokers on the other students 

The superintendents of schools and members 
of school boards of New Hampshire held a con- 
ference in October at Concord. More than 350 
school executives were in attendance. 

The program was varied and interesting. A 
careful outline of principles embodied in the edu- 
cational law, the policy of the state board and 
the most pressing educational needs of the state 
were presented by Gen. Frank S. Streeter. Com- 
missioner E. W. Butterfield made a plea for rea- 
sonable remuneration for teachers, and W. J. 
Lessard made a clear-cut statement of the aims 
and attitude of the Roman Catholic diocese in re- 
lation to education. 

Following the noon luncheon there was a lively 
get-together conference, in which were presented 
the superintendent's point of view, the business 
aspect of the case, a brief statement of the 
Americanization work by Deputy Commissioner 
Brooks and some stirring addresses by President 
Hetzel of the State College and by Herbert M. 
Ashley of the Dorchester school board. Deputy 
Commissioner Pringle spoke briefly regarding 
the work in his sphere. He was followed by 
George McDuffle of Dover, a member of the 
school board, who talked on the educational bill, 
endorsed the state board’s method for keeping 
contact between the state and the local educa- 
tional directors, and predicted great success for 


























Winter Emphasizes the Need of a School Lunch Room 


The cold winter months make it necessary for many pupils to carry 
lunches. These lunches will naturally be cold. 
They do not have the energizing effect on a child’s mind that good, 


wholesome, hot lunches provide. 


Why not give the children a chance this winter? 
lunch room where they can secure hot lunches? 

cold lunches, give them a place to eat where they can enjoy their food. 
Leading schools everywhere are adopting the school lunch room plan. 
In many cases, the food is prepared by the domestic science department. 
A nominal charge is made for the food and this, in many cases, defrays 


the expense of the department. 


tO Ca ard everywhere. 
They are not inviting. 


Why not provide a 
Or, if they must cat 


the floor. 
requires tablecloths. 
Write for Catalog 


help you. 


Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal school lunch room equipment is the stand- 


Branch Offices 


New iq . Church Street 
Washington Bivd. 
Clevelan AY Swetland 
Philadelphia, 304 aaeeette dg. 
Detroit, 612 +y ey - 


Boston, 86 High 
St. Louis, 713 Tithe Guaranty Bldg. 
Washington, 204 Evans Bidg. 


School 


its policy and endeavor. Prof. 
mouth College, spoke on the advantages of the 
school law. Supt. Wm. H. Buker of Meredith 
spoke from the point of view of the supervisory 
superintendent. Deputy Commissioner Geo. H. 
Whitcher talked on vocational education, Thomas 
W. Frey discussed the preparatory work which 
has been done and how this is giving place to 
the actual business of putting prepared plans 
into effect, and John C. Hutchins closed 
the sessions with a talk on individual responsi- 
bility, presenting some of the problems and views 
of those who are chiefly interested in the rural 
schools. 

Worthington, Minn. The school board has 
passed a rule prohibiting teachers from dancing 
or attending card parties. 

Joplin, Mo. A recent order of the board that 
all high school pupils who are members of high 
school fraternities or sororities may not be 
allowed to participate in any high school activity 
has created considerable discontent and friction 
among the students and school patrons. The 
disbarment affects practically every line of school 
activity. 

Nashua, N. H. The school board has conducted 
a census of the schools on a plan worked out by 
Supt. J. H. Fassett and Asst. Supt. Charles H. 
Noyes. The city was divided into 22 districts 
and each house was visited by the census taker. 
The census information included the names of all 
children in the family, age, sex and school at- 
tended. The material was listed on separate 
sheets which were filed in separate envelopes. 
Changes in residence may be quickly noted and 
new sheets may be easily prepared and substi- 
tuted. 

The board of education of Newark, N. J., will 
shortly adopt a policy regarding the compulsory 
vaccination rule as applied to the Newark 
schools. The New Jersey law places the respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the local boards of 
education. 

The Newark board had originally ruled that 
vaccination was compulsory and in spite of years 
of agitation, has steadfastly upheld it. At a re- 
cent public conference, it was revealed that those 
opposed to compulsory vaccination were in the 
majority. One of the citizens in attendance at 








Jordan of Dart- 





the conference expressed the opinion that the 
free use of soap and water were the best pre- 
ventatives of disease. 

New York, N. Y. The board has asked for a 
budget of $87,147,561 with which to operate the 
schools during the next year. The present bud- 
get is an increase of $40,000,000 over last year 
and is to be used mainly for construction pur- 
poses. 

The school budget has been fixed by the Board 
of Estimate at $49,408,681, which with the state 
allowance, will swell the total to $54,455,268. The 
present amount is an increase of $4,178,413 over 
last year. 

The largest single item disallowed was $28,- 
000,000 for the building program of 1920 and 
$10,000,000 for the different items also stricken 
out. The amount of $28,000,000 for the proposed 
building program was also cut off but it is ex 
pected that construction and repair work will be 
undertaken as rapidly as possible. 
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Sacramento, Cal., has recently voted a bond 
issue of $3,064,000 for school construction pur- 
poses. It is planned to erect fourteen buildings 
during the next three years, to take care of an 
increased school population of approximately 
14,000. 

Included in the new program will be a poly 
technic high school and fourteen grammar build 
ings. The present high school building 1s to be 
converted into a junior high school. 

The city of Johnstown, Pa., has approved a 
bond issue of $2,000,000 for the carrying out of a 
building program of considerable extent. The 
program calls for the completion of the Cochran 


Being made 
enameled, the table bases withstand the rough school usage for years, 
And the Sani- Onyx tops, with their raised edges, are not only thoroughly 
protected against breakage but also prevent dishes from slipping onto 
The entire table is white as china, easily cleaned and never 





of fine grade cast iron heavily porcelain 


No. 1512 and ask for set of floor plan blue prints, 
Shows just how to arrange the entire department. 
No charge. 


Let our engineers 
Write us. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and Industrial Lunch Room Equipment 


Branch Offices 


Montreal, 35 St. Nicholas Street 

Minneapolis, 803 Ist Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 

New Orleans, 206 New Orleans Nationa 
Bank Bldg. 

San Francisco, 240 Rialto Bldg 

Toronto, 20 Canada Permanent Bldg. 

Winnipeg, Galt Bldg. 

Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 





Junior High School, the erection of the Garfield 
Junior High School, the erection of a new high 
school and four grade schools, and also an ad- 
ministration building. The several building pro- 
jects will be spread over a period of years. 

Lima, O. The board has increased the tuition 
rates for non-resident students $1 a month. 

Supt. C. R. Reed of Rockford, Il., has recom- 
mended that the board adopt a tuition rate of 
$60 for the first six grades and $70 for the Junior 
High School. The estimated per capita cost of 
elementary education last year was $63. 

The school board of Muncie, Ind., has asked for 
a tax rate of 60.83 cents on each $100 with which 
to finance the schools. It is estimated that the 
city will need $65,000 in order to keep the schools 
open during the present year. 

Duluth, Minn. The school budget for 1920 has 
been fixed at $1,266,160. The school tax is esti- 
mated at 18.62. 

Dwight, Ia. The board has raised the tuition 
for non-resident pupils from $60 to $70. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association has be- 
sun a campaign for better schools. The associa- 
tion aims to bring about rehabilitation of the 
schools thru centralizing attention upon adequate 
financial support. As a means of obtaining facts 
regarding the inequalities and impossibilties in 
various parts of the state in obtaining funds, the 
association proposes to conduct a surv ey. 

The survey is intended to bring adequate finan- 
cial support for the schools and to find out to 
what extent teachers are being employed who 
do not have the required qualifications. It is 
the purpose of the teachers to gather the facts 
regarding the revenue problem and to present 
them to the legislative committee on taxation. 

The school board of Akron, O., has asked the 
voters for a special tax levy of one and one-half 
mills for school purposes for the next five years. 
This tax was voted a year ago for the period of 
two years but the board desires to have the same 
continued to 1924. 

Attorney General Arbuckle of Arkansas has 
rendered an opinion pertaining to the author- 
ity of school districts to issue bonds and borrow 
money. Mr. Arbuckle points out that there are 
four classes of school districts, namely, the com- 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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SERVE YOUR PUPILS 
A WHOLESOME LUNCH 
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| Prominent school authorities all agree that 
ch eens xal ane School Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms are a 
is os oe ee reat benefit to the community. The advan- 

prime importance, but it is 
tt | sions asciiauadannen cihinia tage of a hot, well prepared noonday meal [ 
- asiks ios aie outs has been proved beyond a doubt. Wher- 
Pe ga tn: 2 dR ge ever instituted the result has been children of better | 
a | meal.” physical health and greater mentality. In every case the | 
te Fe amuise Stevens Bryant, scholastic standard shows a marked advance. 
ts (November) 
- | As the largest Cafeteria and Lunch Room Equipment l 
| | Pix House, we are prepared to design a Cafeteria to meet | 
rf your special needs, or to advise you on correct equipment and 
ho | | Ask for these Catalogs: installation. Regardless of your requirements, we can supply | 
= General Catalog . . Book Y 20 you. If you will write and tell us your plans, we will send help- 
nt | — eee Bie cede ful literature that shows what has been done in other schools. [ 
os Science Beuipment. Write for information. If you desire, our corps of experts will make a comprehensive 
lf | Survey of your proposition. 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 

mon or ordinary district, the rural single school 
district, the consolidated school district, and the 
special school district. The common or ordinary 
district has no authority to borrow money ex- 
cept as delegated by a special act of the legis- 
lature. 

Special school districts have authority thru 
their directors to borrow money for the erection 
and equipment of necessary school buildings, and 
to mortgage the real property of the district as 
security for the amount. The authority is dele- 
gated to the directors without any voice or vote 
on the part of the patrons. 

Rural single districts have authority to borrow 
money only after a majority of the voters in the 
district approve at the polls. 

The directors of consolidated school districts 
have authority to borrow money as provided in 
the several sections of Kirby’s Digest and in the 
act of 1911, after such authority has been dele- 
gated by a vote of the patrons. 

The amount of money to be borrowed by a 
district is limited by the needs of the district, and 
by the actual property or collateral furnished in 
the way of real estate or buildings, or both, and 
the property of the district. The directors also 
have the authority to issue warrants on which 
money is borrowed only when such warrants are 
issued in lieu of notes or similar evidence of in- 
debtedness and security. 

The United States Bureau of Education is mak- 
ing a nation wide inquiry into the value of the 
one story school building. Dr. Willard S. Small, 
Specialist in School Hygiene for the Bureau, is 
obtaining information on the educational and 
administrative advantages and disadvantages of 
the type of building, on the constructional and 
cost advantages and on the advantages includ- 
ing lighting, ventilation, etc. 

The state of Arizona has recently recognized 
the importance of the Junior High School with 
the adoption of a course of study for the schools 
of the state. The new course provides for both 
required and elective subjects for students of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Military training for boys is a 
required subject in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth-year classes. 
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WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


CHICAGO 


Cleveland, O. The board has added $15,000 to 
the physical training fund to be used for the 
employment of bathing attendants in elementary 
schools equipped with shower baths. If the em- 
ployment of attendants shows that the bathing 
facilities are not used by the pupils, such equip- 
ment will not be placed in new buildings to be 
erected. The equipment was installed for the 
benefit of children residing in congested districts. 

The city of Omaha, Neb., by a vote of three to 
one, has passed a bond issue of $5,000,000. A 
large building program is to be adopted and put 
into operation in the near future. 

State Auditor Donahey of Ohio in a recent 
financial statement, points out that 67 of Ohio's 
millions of school debt was created to purchase 
aristocratic corner lots and to build luxurious 
and ornate buildings; that the annual interest on 
Ohio’s school debt would build seventy $50,000 
schoolhouses this year; that legislation granting 
temporary relief to the schools will not avert the 
financial crisis, and that the next legislative body 
must provide the remedy for the serious financial 
condition. 

The Ohio school system, according to Mr. Dona- 
hey, has been patched and plugged by legislatures 
and theorist until they have changed the first 
simple system into a most complicated one. The 
laws on this subject look like an intricate patch- 
work—liike a shoe, that, once fitting perfectly, 
has been patched by the cobbler again and again, 
until it has lost its first shape and appearance 
and has become both ill-fitting and ill-wearing. 

The old patchwork must be discarded and a 
new fabric built, eliminating all nonsense, but 
designed that the boys and girls may be taught to 
read, write and spell without resorting to bond 
issues. Debt and ignorance powerfully tend to 
perpetuate themselves. 

Pointing to the remedy, Mr. Donahey appealed 
to the patrons of the schools to get behind honest, 
intelligent men who think more of the children 
than they do of political parties. He shows that 
the increase in the state’s common school debt 
from $16,000,000 to $18,000,000 in eight years 
hinges largely on the vast expenditures for 
ornate buildings. 

Mr. F. C. Landsittel, high school inspector for 
the Ohio State University, is directing a cam- 
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paign for the better support of schools under- 
taken by the State Teachers’ Association. 

Oakland, Cal., on October 21st held a bond 
election to vote $4,975,000 in bonds for the eree- 
tion of five high schools and two additions to 
existing structures. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Construction work will begin 
in the spring on the new school buildings to be 
erected for the city with the proceeds of the 
$8,500,000 bond issue. 

The city of Pelham, N. Y., recently laid the 
cornerstone of the new Memorial High School, 
which is to be a memorial to the soldiers of the 
world war who made the supreme sacrifice. 

In connection with the laying of the corner- 
stone, the citizens also dedicated the _ school 
athletic field, giving it the name Roosevelt Field. 
The field boasts a large American flag which has 
been raised to the top of a tall flag pole. At the 
foot of the pole are eleven stars, in memory of 
the Pelham boys who lost their lives in the war. 

The entire dedicatory program was caried out 
in a reverent and painstaking manner and the 
entire city turned out to participate in the day’s 
ceremonies. 

Manitowoc, Wis. The board has adopted a bud- 
get of $198,575 for the current year, or an in- 
crease of $36,575 over last year. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has fixed 
the estimated budget for the year at $8,565,925, or 
an increase of $2,100,000 over that provided in 
1918. 

Recommendations for the adoption of a com- 
plete budget system and for the standardization 
of financial reports were recently made to the 
board at Anaconda, Mont., by Auditor R. A. 
Carnochan. The board is considering the adop- 
tion of a practical plan under which a complete 
budget system can be operated. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of Supt. B. B. Jackson, the board has 
reduced the budget for the administration de- 
partment from $60,000 to $48,000. The reduc- 
tion in funds will make necessary a reduction in 
the clerical force and in salaries, and a reduced 
appropriation for the hygiene department. The 
position of engineer in the business department 
has been discontinued because of the stringency 
in funds. 
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Sterilized Drinking 
Water for Pupils is 
Your Moral Obligation 
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The H-2 R. U. V. Sterilizer 


The water pupils drink in schools should be sterilized if 
dangers of sickness are to be avoided and good attendance 
assured. Not only fevers but various diarrheal diseases often 
follow the drinking of contaminated water. Purity is guar- 
anteed by installing R. U. V. Sterilizers. 


One type is here shown—we make many styles all of which 
eliminate water borne disease. Ultra Violet Ray Sterilizers 
have been tested and approved by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and listed by the Underwriters Laboratories. They 
are reasonable in cost and very little current is required to 
operate them. 


These sterilizers are also used extensively in swimming pool 
purification. All we have installed are giving perfect satis- 
faction. Their efficiency is guaranteed. 


Send for R. U. V. Catalogue. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 





534-546 So. Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES: WORKS: 
New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis San Francisco Baltimore Newcomerstown, Ohio 


Tampa Philadelphia Pittsburgh Coshocton, Ohio 









































CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer 


Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting School 
Requirements in a Practical Way 


1509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Specialists in School Houses Twenty Years of Experience 


LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect 
305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


J. W. GADDIS 


Architect 


School Work a Specialty 


608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 








THE W. W. BEACH COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


We have been building Schools and Colleges 
in the United States since 1899 


WILLIAM GORDON, 


Architect 


319 Hubbell Building 
Des Moines lowa 





WILLIAM J. BEARDSLEY 


ARCHITECT 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 





J. C. BERRY & COMPANY 
Architects 
Amarillo, Texas 


Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building 
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Architect 


2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 


Specializing in School Planning 
Consulting Service to School Boards 


33 Cornhill, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and Scheol Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Missour! 





CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 
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Masonic Temple 


Architectural and © tructural Design 
n lowa Consolidated Schools 


Earle E. Jones 
KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
High and Grade Schools 











THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in School Planning, Design and Construction 
Consulting Service to School Officials—-73 Schools in past '0 years 


State Life Bldg,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ROBERT J. KEICH 
School Architect 
Warren Ohio 





J. H. FELT & COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers 
Specialists in School Planning 


Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa 
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LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 
ARCHITECT 
JACKSON MICHIGAN 
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G.L. LOCKHART, Architect 


Planning Schools Exclusively 
Consultation Service Rendered to School Boards 
in Connection with Bond Issues and School Surveys 


391 Endicott Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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LOWINSON and SCHUBERT 


Architects and Engineers 
School Buildings 
Fifth Avenue 


York 
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BECAUSE — 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Keep Your House in 
Order 


A necessary part of your equipment to do that 


Each pupil or student requires a place to put 
coats, hats, rubbers, umbrellas, books and other 
articles, and Durand Steel Lockers furnish that 
place better than any other— 


They are better made—have a better finish, are neater in appear- 
ance and last longer under real hard usage than any other made. 


In buying Steel Lockers make it a business proposition and buy 
the one the Purchasing Agent, Shop Superintendent and Factory 
Engineer buys when he wants quality. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 
RACKS AND SHELVING FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


AND DURAND 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 











TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The Southeast and the Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Associations have each organized as 
teachers’ associations to counteract the move- 
ment for a federation of teachers affiliated w-th 
the labor unions. The teachers are opposed to a 
unionized body of teachers and have taken this 
means of obtaining better salaries and oppor- 
tunity for promoting the enactment of educa- 
tional legislation. The question of teachers’ 
unions was discussed at the state convention held 
the early part of November. 

The men school teachers and principals of N-w 
York, at a recent meeting, offered their services 
as mine workers should the demand arise. The 
board was asked to grant permission to any or 
all male teachers in New York to volunteer for 
service without loss of pay. The association of 
men teachers has a membership of about seven 
hundred. 

Housing problems for teachers, and the adjust- 
ment of the salary schedule, were discussed at 
the recent teachers’ institute held at Astoria, 
Ore., in October. Teachers taking up new posi- 
tions have found it difficult to obtain suitable 
rooming and boarding places. 

Supt. C. P. Cary of the Wisconsin State School 
Department, in addressing the State Teachers at 
La Crosse, declared himself in favor of a strong 
intelligent league of teachers. Mr. Cary would 
not favor an organization in which the members 
might bind themselves to strike on provocation, 
and thus tic up education in general. 

The serious shortage of teachers in Iowa has 
caused the state board of examiners to lower the 
regulations for the certification of teachers. Two 
changes have been made, namely, admittance to 
the uniform examinations of girls who have 
passed their seventeenth birthdays and who have 
completed a course in normal training. The 
board also offers provisional certificates to men 
or women who hold a first or second grade certi- 
ficate, issued prior to 1906, without an examina- 
tion. The new regulations permit the return to 
teaching of men and women who have had many 
years of experience and who may have taught 
many years ago. They also provide for the re- 
cruiting of young people who have not had very 


much training or exper.ence and who may be 
young in years. 

The several teachers’ organizations of Boston 
have notified the school board that the salaries 
of teachers must be raised if the present teaching 
corps is to be saved to the schools. An immed- 
iate flat increase of $600 a year for teachers of 
all grades has been asked. 

The Ohio legislature will shortly be asked to 
legalize the provision of living quarters for 
superintendents. and teachers in centralized 
school districts. It is pointed out that in many 
districts teachers can find no place to board near 
their schools. 

A teachers’ class in swimming has been organ- 
ized at Brookline, Mass. 

Royalton, Minn. A house has been rented by 
the school board as a home for all the teachers. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that all 
teachers and supervisors entcring the service 
after September, 1919, shall be paid on the ten- 
payment plan. The action was taken following 
a protest by a group of substitute teachers. 

More than one hundred members of the faculty 
of the Un‘versity of Montana have become mem- 
bers of the new faculty union No. 120, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The 
charter of the union does not carry a strike pro- 
vision. 

The board of education of San Francisco, Cal., 
has adopted a resolution providing that the teach- 
ers shall be given the opportunity of department 
representation at the regular meetings of the 
board. The board, in the person of its president, 
Mr. Aaron Altmann, extends to the teachers 
every courtesy and opportunity to be of assist- 
ance by suggestions and advice as the tried judg- 
ment of the president and of his colleagues may 
move him to submit. 

The County Teachers of San Mateo County, 
Cal., have formed an association which is in- 
tended to meet the needs of the teaching profes- 
sion in matters pertaining to the schools. Miss 
Anna T. Haley has been elected president and 
Mr. B. E. Myers secretary. 

The recent strike of the Stockton Township 
teachers at Linton, Ind., appears to be dissolving 
since only nine of the 26 strikers presented them- 


selves at the called meeting of the organization, 
All of the schools, with the exception of two, are 
at present in operation. 

An effort of the patrons of one of the schools 
to gain the permission of the union for the em- 
ployment of two teachers under the open shop 
principle has failed. The federation is making 
strong efforts to hold the members together and 
to continue the struggle. The outcome will de- 
pend on the results which will obtain from the 
efforts of county and state superintendents in 
issuing licenses to teachers. 

The teachers of the Cheyenne, Wyo., schools in 
organizing a local teachers’ union have rejected 
the proposal for affiliation with the Federation 
of Labor. The teachers desire to avoid the pos- 
sibility of becoming involved in trades union con- 
troversies. 

An organization to enable the teachers to fight 
for a minimum salary of $1,200 a year has been 
proposed by the teachers of New Hampshire in 
convention at Manchester. It is proposed to or- 
ganize without affiliation with the labor union. 

Leavenworth, Kans. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that a teacher must have given 
twenty years of service in order to obtain a 
leave of absence. In case of s ckness, or desire 
to complete the education, the teacher may be 
granted a leave of absence on request. 

Lynn, Mass. The local teachers propose the 
organization of a union. The movement is op- 
posed by the school board members who question 
the wisdom of the action and who fear that it 
may lead to misunderstandings. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board has ruled that 
teachers who marry while in the employ of the 
board may still retain their positions as regu- 
lar teachers. Formerly they were transferred 
to the substitute list upon their marriage. 

Houston, Tex. School teachers and janitors 
are to be paid every two weeks instead of once a 
month as formerly. The change was made for 
the benefit of some teachers whose pay was so low 
that they could not exist a full month until the 
usual pay day. 

Central Falls, R. Il. The evening schools opened 
with an attendance of 698 graduates, or an in- 
crease of 123 per cent. 
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Comprehensive Permanent Representative 


The International Exposition of 
Municipal Equipment 


means civic advancement 
to this country 


aM: 





School Equipment, Sanitation and Playgrounds are Features 
of the Permanent Municipal Equipment Market 


DPM: 


All American manufactured products used in every 
Municipal field are to be exhibited in this universal 
display and sales center. 


Exhibits will include products and material usable in the construction 
or administration of cities covering the needs of police, fire, streets, 
roads, water, education, health and other departments of cities and 
for the sewerage, garbage disposal, lighting, heating, refrigeration, © 
recreation, hospitals and offices in cities, towns and hamlets in 
America and abroad. 


Manufacturer, Have You Secured Floor Space? 


If you wish to have your worthy products right in the 
heart of the world market — the meeting place of Foreign 
and American buyers — Write for floor plan to-day. 











The Concentrated World Market Municipal Equipment Branch 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
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The MIESSNER Piano 


Sold in 48 States in First 48 Weeks 





NE of the best testimonials to the success of the little 
Miessner Piano is the fact that in less than one year 
from the time the first Miessner Piano left the factory this 
little instrument had beén bought by schools in all of the 
48 states of the Union! 


This demonstrates that the Miessner Piano answers an 
urgent school need. School supervisors and music instruc- 
tors were waiting for a small piano with the unusual tone 
qualities of the Miessner. No wonder, then, that the little 
Miessner was so quickly adopted by schools throughout the 
country. 


The MIESSNER Piano 


‘‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 








The little Miessner Piano stands 
only 3 feet and 7 inches high, 
allowing the teacher playing it 
to look over its top and direct 
the class. 


The big, resonant tone of the 
Miessner easily fills the large 
classroom or assembly hall and 
inspires the pupils to enthusi- 
astic singing. This full, brilliant 
tone is a lasting quality unaf- 
fected by severe usage. 


Weighing but half as much as 
an upright piano, the Miessner 
is moved easily from room to 
room by two small boys. A 
Miessner Piano on each floor of 
the school building provides 
music accompaniments for every 
class room, every day of the 
school year. 


In short, the Miessner was de- 
signed for school music instruc- 
tion use. Music teachers write 
us that after using the Miessner, 
they could not return to the old 
type of piano! 


Special Offer to Schools 


The price of the Miessner to schools is very low. In fact, you 
can purchase two of these little instruments for the price of one 


common upright piano. 


It is only a question of time when almost every school will be 
equipped with Miessner Pianos. Why not start now to get more 
out of music instruction in your school? Why not have a 


Miessner in YOUR school? 


Fill in the coupon below, send it to us and we will mail you the 
Miessner catalog and explanation of our popular sales plan to 


schools. 


JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 23, AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


COUPON: | 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 


122 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, 


wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner catalog 
and full information about your special offer to schools. 
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“The function of books is supplementary—they form an 
INDIRECT means to knowledge when DIRECT means 
fail—a means of seeing thru other men what you cannot see 
for yourself—they give second-hand facts in place of first- 
hand facts.”—-Herbert Spencer. 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION SUPPLIES A DIRECT MEANS TO 
KNOWLEDGE, GIVING THE CHILD FIRST 
HAND FACTS TO BUILD UPON, THEREBY 
ACCOMPLISHING JUST WHAT HERBERT 
SPENCER REALIZED WAS LACKING AS THE 
MEANS TO A QUICK UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE SUBJECT STUDIED BY THE CLASS. 


The Underwood-Dixon Americanization Series 


Teaches patriotic citizenship and love of country: 


The children actually see the great world characters in action; 
events of the long forgotten past live anew in the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation, and inspire every individual to 
renewed efforts in behalf of the country and the government that 
guarantees “equal rights to all.” 


In the Underwood-Dixon Freedom Series, visualization is 
brought down to the very last minute. The events of hundreds 
of years ago, become present experiences, and fix permanently in 
the minds of the students a recall that can never be effaced. 


Why hold the children down to a mere recitation of words, with 
no mental notions whatever of.the things and events of which they 
read, when by means of the Underwood-Dixon series of Visual 
Instruction, they may be given living, vital concepts,—occasions 
of recall that will place them alongside of the men and women of 
the day, and render them capable of discussing and acting upon 
the great social and political questions in an intelligent manner. 
In one hour the teacher is able to so present the subjects of history 
and government in a way that will enable the average child to rise 
at his desk and tell the story of his experience in a manner that 
will surprise you. Try it. 








Signing the Compact on the “Mayflower” 


THE SIGNING OF THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT NEAR 
LY THREE HUNDRED YBARS AGO WAS THE BEGIN 
NING OF FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW WORLD, 
AND MARKS THE SECOND GREAT STEP IN INDIVID 
UAL LIBERTY. THB MAYFLOWBR COMPACT WAS THE 
FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION IN THE NEW 
WORLD. IT WAS AN AGREEMENT BY WHICH ALL 
CITIZENS PLEDGED THEMSELVES IN THE PRES 
ENCE OF GOD AND ONE ANOTHER TO ENACT SUCH 
LAWS AS THEY MIGHT NEED AND TO WHICH THEY 
PROMISED STRICT OBEDIENCE 


Americanization Course Visualizing United States History 


covers the six most important periods in the Evolution of Freedom. 
Make your bookings now. 


6 sets of 50 beautifully colored slides each, one rental, 
with manuscript ....... scatesk dc Mtata’s @, kak Ow sid telblante ida sah wins . $6.00 


Selling price complete with manuscript, per set....... $60.00 


Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Kais- 
ing Plans for Schools. Also Educational Motion Picture Films. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


DEPARTMENT O 417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Springfield, Mass. A dental clinic has been 
opened in Hooker School. 

Beverly, Mass. At the municipal dental clinic, 
3,317 children were examined with the result that 
1,094 were found in good condition and 2,223 
were in need of attention. 

The school board of Haverhill, Mass., has or- 
dered that the superintendent exclude from 
school, all children who fail to present cer- 
tificates of vaccination or certificates from phy- 
sicians stating that they are not fit subjects for 
the same. 

Chillicothe, O. The county board of health will 
conduct medical and dental examinations of chil- 
dren beginning January, 1920. 

Chicago, Ill. Dental infirmaries for poor chil- 
dren have been established in thirteen schools. 
The infirmaries are maintained by the city with 
the aid of the Chicago Dental Society. 

Madison, Wis. A nurse has been engaged on 
half-time, to work among the children of the 
Washington School and also in the district from 
which the children come. The nurse is em- 
ployed by the parent-teacher association of the 
school and works under the direction of the 
school medical inspector. 

Fall River, Mass. Dr. F. J. Harrington has 
been appointed medical inspector of the schools 
to succeed Dr. P. H. Walsh, resigned. 

The school board of Shelbyville, Ind., has 
taken steps to protect the health of the school 
children and to prevent the spread of contag- 
ious diseases. The board has employed a medi- 
cal inspector and has passed a rule ordering that 
children who come to school ill, or with fever, 
or who come from homes where there is illness, 
shall be barred from attendance at classes. All 
such children must be examined by the school 
physician and must present a certificate of health 
before they may be readmitted. 

Arrangements have been made for a psycho 
logical clinic to be conducted in the grade schools 
of Peoria, Ill. The plans call for the examina- 
tion of every child in the first three grades, both 
mentally and physically, and from that examina- 
tion and cognizance of the child’s home condi 


tion, feeding, environments and history, in order 
to strike an average of child mental development 
which will enable the schools to handle these 
cases more wisely. 

Springfield, Ill. Standard tests have been made 
of the grade pupils to determine their relative 
physical standings. The tests were conducted on 
a competitive basis, a certain grade in each 
school competing with the same grade in another 
school. Averages in the tests for other schools 
were determined and the results enabled the 
teachers to prescribe the type of exercise most 
needed by the children. 

The board of education of Tama County, Ia., 
has recommended the employment of a nurse 
to work in the schools of the county. The nurse 
will work under the direction of the school au- 
thorities and will have the duties of protect- 
ing the health of the children and preventing the 
spread of contagious disease. 


Window ventilation by means of cloth screens 
has been recommended for the schools of Rhode 
Island as a substitute for open air schools by Dr. 
B. U. Richards of the State Board of Health in 
a recent article on the subject. The screens are 
very inexpensive in cost of installation, are con- 
ducive to good light, and produce no drafts. The 
device has been successfully tried out at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and at Pawtucket, R. I. 

A new system of medical inspection has been 
adopted, to be effective in January, 1920. Dr. J. 
W. Battershall has been appointed director of the 
system. 

Spirit Lake, Ia. The school children were re- 
cently examined for defects of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat. The examinations were conducted by 
a specialist who was assisted by a physician and 
a nurse. Similar examinations will be made each 
year for a period of at least three years, and 
all cases will be followed up in order that the 
defects revealed by the examinations may be 
removed. 

Nutrition classes have been formed in several 
school buildings of Cincinnati as a part of the 
public health nursing service. The plan provides 
for a diagnosis of each case, correction of rem- 
edial defects, and action toward the removal of 
economic factors having a bearing on the case 





Our Catalog “‘L’’ will be sent on 
request. It’s an edition de luxe— 
128 pages—profusely illustrated— 
embodies complete plans and sug- 
gestions for Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Playground and 
Locker Room Equipment — to- 
gether with a mass of data com- 
piled by us during our 45 years’ 


experience. Write us on your 
letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Attention is also given to the hygiene and diet of 
the child. 

The second annual health crusade was held 
at Roanoke, Va., immediately after the opening 
of the fall term, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. The crusade is 
based on the performance of eleven chores to 
be done each day for fifteen weeks, and provides 
that 75 per cent of the chores must be completed 
each week. 

Central Falls, R. I. 
been employed. 

Canton, O. A second dental clinic has been 
opened in the Burns School, with Dr. H. W. 
March in charge. The first to be opened was at 
the McKinley school. 

Lincoln, R. I. Two medical inspectors have 
been employed to conduct examinations of school 
children. Each pupil is to be examined at least 
once a year. The following rules have been 
adopted to govern the examinations: 

‘Each medical inspector shall visit every 
schoolroom in his section once in every four 
weeks, and at such other times as he may be 
ealled upon by the superintendent of schools or 
the principal of a school building. 

“Each medical inspector, in cooperation with 
the teachers, shall at least once in the school 
year, as soon as possible after the opening of 
schools in September, to be completed not later 
than October 31, examine every child to ascer- 
tain whether he be suffering from any disabil- 
ity or defect tending to prevent his receiving 
the full benefit of his school work or requiring a 
modification thereof in or to prevent injury to 
the child or to secure the best educational re- 
sults. 

“Inspectors shall make a prompt examination 
of all children referred to them by the teachera 
and shall exclude from school all children who 
show symptoms of contagious or infectious dis- 
eases. 

“He shall make such examination of teachers, 
janitors and school buildings as in his opinion, 
or that of the school officials, the protection of 
the health of the pupils demands. 


“He shall send notice of the disease or de- 
fect of any child to the parent or guardian.” 


A medical inspector has 
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schools of the country. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
BRANCHES MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 





























' Rundle-Spence Bubbler No. C-92 


Prof, Clark of the Wisconsin University demonstrated that 
bacteria remains in the vertical stream fountain from 2 to 
135 minutes. This has since been verified by Professor 
Dunlap of the. University of Iowa and several others. 
Streams of decided slant are impractical to drink from on 
account of their hose-like force. Fountains with hoods af- 
ford a resting place for the corner of the mouth and conse- 
— contamination. 

e Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” fountain with nozzle 
down in recess overcomes these objections and affords an 
absolutely sanitary means of supplying pure drinking water 
to the school child. The copious drinking feature of the 
vertical stream is retained as the mouth comes in contact 
with the stream at a point where it loses its momentum. 
The lips cannot touch the nozzle which is raised slightly 
above the sloping base of the recess. It uses less water than 
the average old style glo e shaped drinking head. It pre- 
vents squirting, tampering, or pilfering. 

Write for circular giving full details 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


NONCO” PLUMBING FIXTURES ~~ 
Strong—Reliable—Indispensable 


“NONCO” Plumbing Fixtures are the result of over half a century of experience 
in manufacturing Plumbing Fixtures for schools. 
estly made products have served to establish “NONCO” products among the best 


“Nonco” Plumbing Fixtures 


are scientifically designed and are sanitary in 
every respect. They are perfect in every de- 
tail and are guaranteed to withstand the hard 
usage usually received from school children. 
There is a certain completeness and finish 
about each fixture that challenges criticism. 


“: fa e) Write us today. Our experts are at your 
es service. We know what kind of fixtures 

you need in your school and are pre- 

pared to supply you with the very best. 


es COLO. 
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TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Our broad, liberal policy and hon- 
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EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





SHOWERS 


Incompa 





WITH THE 


rable Niedecken Mixer 





Illustrating Ideal Shower Installation 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


100 Second Street 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
DEMISE 
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Washington High School 

14th and Stark Streets 

T. J. Jones, Architect, 
Portland, Ore. 
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South Park High 
Green & Wicks, Architects 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CINCINNATI TEACHERS’ COUNCIL. 

The Committee on Organization of the Teach- 
ers’ Council of Cincinnati, O., has submitted a 
tentative plan for the organization of a council. 
The proposed council is to be a far more demo- 
cratic body than any other council and under the 
plan, all the teachers in the system are admitted 
to participation in the administration; they may 
consideration of any matter connected 
with the government of the schools and are to 
be given the right of the referendum vote. Thru- 
out, the plan represents a radical departure 
from the prevailing method of school manage- 


ment. The committee which consisted of ten 
members, was headed by Mr. Edwin Roberts, 
who also represented the directors of depart- 


ments and the superintendent’s office. 
port is as follows: 


1. A Teachers’ council shall be organized in 
the Cincinnati Public schools, the purpose of 
which shall be to stimulate interest in the work 
of the schools, to consider matters of school 
policy and organization and to report upon such 
matters as may be referred to it by the superin- 
tendent of schools or the board of education. 

2. (a) The members of the Teachers’ council 
shall be chosen annually, on the third Wednes- 
day in November, in the manner prescribed be- 
low. 

(b) tach school shall elect one representa- 
tive from its own number for each fifteen teach- 
ers (excluding the principal) or fraction thereof, 
who is paid on the school pay roll on the first 
of November. A teacher is one who is required 
by law to have a teacher’s certificate, and a 
school is each organization, including colonies, 
which has its own separate pav roll. 

Each special department shall elect one repre- 
resentative from its own number for each fifteen 
teachers (excluding the director) or fraction 
thereof, who is paid on the special department 
pay roll on the first of November. 

The principals’ association shall elect one rep- 
resentative from its own number for each fifteen 
members or fraction thereof who is on the roll 
of the association on the first of November. 

3. All members of the Teachers’ council shall 


The re- 


CANADIAN PLANT: TORONTO, ONT. 


VACUUM. 


CLEANING 
COSTS LESS 


= By no other method or system for keeping 
a school building free from dust is it possible 
to have this daily work done so economically 
as it is done by a TUEC STATIONARY VACUUM CLEANING PLANT. 


We picture above only two of hundreds of school buildings in every part of the United 
States that are TUEC equipped. Be sure that the architect of your new school building 
does not overlook this important matter. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Write for the TUEC catalog. 
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be elected for a term of one year, this term be- 
ginning on the first of December. No person 
shall be a member of the council for more than 
three years consecutively. 

4. The Teachers’ council shall meet for or- 
ganization on the first Wednesday of December 
and shall choose its own officers. At this meet- 
ing, it shall elect the members of the executive 
committee described below. 


5. The Teachers’ council shall hold its regu- 
lar quarterly meetings in October, December, 
February and April, which shall be open to the 
public. Special meetings shall be held at the 
call of the president, or at the request of a 
majority of the executive committee or at the 
request of fifteen members of the council, or at 
the request of fifty teachers. 


6. The Teachers’ council may by a two-thirds 
vote of all its members order a referendum vote 
upon any matter, and must do so at the request 
of not less than four hundred teachers. The 
manner of the referendum shall be determined 
by the Teachers’ council. 


7. (a) The Teachers’ council shall choose, an- 
nually at its organization meeting on the first 
Wednesday in December, an executive committee 
of fifteen of its members. The executive com- 
mittee shall consist. of ten representatives from 
the elementary schools, one from the special 
schools, two from the high schools, one from the 
special departments, and one from the Princi- 
pals’ association. No person shall be a member 
of the executive committee for more than two 
years consecutively. Not more than one mem- 
ber of the executive committee shall be chosen 
from any one school or department. 


(b) The executive committee shall meet regu- 
larly once each school month, and shall submit 
a report to each regular quarterly meeting of the 
Teachers’ council. 

(c) The executive committee shall consider all 
matters referred to it by the Teachers’ council, 
and may appoint special committees, of its own 
number or of others, to study any matters sub- 
mitted to it and to formulate reports upon the 
same. It may originate consideration of matters 
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other than those referred to it by the Teachers’ 
council. It must consider and report upon any 
matter placed before it by petition of not less 
than fifty teachers. 

8. The Teachers’ council shall report such 
findings and recommendations as it deems best 
to the superintendent of schools or the Board of 
Education, including, in all cases where a refer- 
endum has been held, the result of said referen- 
dum. 

9. This form of organization shall be effective 
when it has been ratified by not less than three- 
fourths of all the units mentioned, namely, 
schools, special departments and principals’ asso- 
ciation, and. has received the approval of the 
superintendent of schools and the board of edu- 
cation. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Dr. Frank B. Dyer has been elected as a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati school board. Dr. Louis 
Schwab and J. G. Fisk have been reelected as 
members of the board. 


Miss Sophie C. Becker, Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently at her 
home. Miss Becker devoted her entire life to 
the cause of education. She served as a grade 
teacher in two schools, as principal of a third, 
and finally as Deputy Superintendent. 


Dr. John W. Hall, professor of elementary 
education in the College of Teachers, University 
of Cincinnati, has resigned to accept the position 
of Dean of Education at the University of 
Nevada. Dr. Hall has been head of the elemen- 
tary work in the teachers’ college since its in- 
auguration fifteen years ago. He has also super- 


vised the cooperative plan of training elementary 
teachers, 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Clarence H. Dempsey of Haverhill, Mass., 
has called the attention of the board to the need 
for increased accommodations. for the next year. 
The high school has 1,130 pupils and with the 
increase to be expected next year, it will be neces- 
sary to build an addition or to provide junior 
high schools to take care of a part of the in- 
crease. 
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Note simple 
working parts 


A Prominent Eastern 
Educator Writes— 


“I would select the UNIVENT by all means 
because there is no danger of fire traveling 
through ducts and flues into the schoolrooms, 
as uw did in another school I know of.’’ 


Here is a serious argument in favor of the UNI- 
VENT heating and ventilating system which 
cannot very well be side-stepped. It brings up 
a possible condition which we do not even like 
to discuss. 

The UNIVENT is danger-proof and practically 
trouble-proof. 

[It gives 100% diffusion of fresh air taken direct 
from out-of-doors. 

It is easy to install, simple in its adjustments, 
economical to operate and always dependable 
regardless of outside temperatures. 

It is a saver of space—no ducts, no flues. 

It is not a dust and debris collector—the air is 
delivered pure. 

It saves fuel and power—a big annual saving not 
to be ignored. 

Units can be operated independently of each 
other. 

—And there are a hundred other good reasons 
just why you should consider and specify the 
UNIVENT for that new school you are planning. 
May we assist with suggestions? No obligation. Send 
your plans to us or call us into conference. We are at 


your service. Write us today for our complete, illus- 
trated catalog, full of information. Dept. J. 

















Watrous 


Gravity Liquid Soap System 


(PATENTED) 


For School Buildings 


Purchasers of school supplies and equip- 
ment, here is a definite end to your liquid 
soap troubles! The Watrous System 
operates wholly by the time-proven gravity 
principle. 


There are no moving parts to get out of 
order. A simple valve delivers a pre- 
determined supply of soap without waste 
or drip. The large soap container is located 
where it cannot be broken by children; it is 
easily refilled or replaced by a new container 
in a moment’s time. 


ATROU 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


AP PLUGJET 

TER CLOSET 

Aftiy number of wash-stands are served 
fromone container, thus doing away with 


the tedious filling of individual fixtures for- 
merly used. 






Economical, durable, sanitary and simply constructed, the 
entire’ Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures represents 
the most advanced and modern ideas known to plumbing 
science. It includes Watrous Duojet Closets and Flushing 
Valves, Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, etc. 


Free Catalog will be sent on request 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Heat With The COLUMBUS System 


SIRE STONETPARK SCNO0L BLOG 
AHRON ~OH/0 













COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONTINUOUS PERSONNEL URGED. 

State High School Inspector C. A. Ives of 
Louisiana, in a recent communication, has 
pointed out the serious loss in efficiency in the 
schools thru the constant change of teachers and 
the s:cady flow of teachers from the profession. 
He points out the need for a reasonably contin- 
uous personnel of teaching faculties and adds 
that a retention of teaching corp for ten or fifteen 
years would react favorably on the schools. 

In explanation of the present situation in the 
schools, Mr. Ives. writes as follows: 

Teaching is. more an art than a science. A 
study of psychology and the principles and 
methods of teaching are important guides to the 
practice of teaching. They are like grammar and 
rhetoric in the study of hnguage, giving insight 
into fundamental principles, but effective use of 
language comes only after much speaking and 
writing. Given native ability, good education 
and an acquaintance with the science of educa- 
tion as mentioned above, there can be expected 
a steady increase of effectiveness with experience. 
The art of teaching is gradually mastered and the 
longer the art is practiced the more nearly one 
approaches high standards in it. 

A slight investigation will, we think, reveal 
these as some of the more common causes for the 
constant shifting of teachers from school to 
school and the steady flow of teachers from the 
business of teaching: 

1. Low salaries. (The average pay of com- 
mon labor rs is, for the year, more than the aver- 
age pay of teachers.) 

2. Employment of only one year at a time. 
(Teachers feel no call to remain since the:r em- 
ployment is only temporary.) 

3. The failure to secure increase of pay with 
increase of service. (This principle is beginning 
to operate and will have beneficial results.) 

4. Difficulty in securing comfortable living 
conditions. (An effort to improve this condition 
is being made by a few schools thru a teacherage. 

hese are too few at this time to have much 
effect.) 

5. The irritating, and often frivoluous, criti- 
cism of parents after listening to the ex parte 


HEATED THE COLUMBUS WAY 
EXPERT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE " 


THE COLUMBUS HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


story of the child. (Teachers deserve better pro- 
tection against these annoyances. Such petty 
faulfinding is not indulged in against judges and 
other public officials.) 


6. Matrimony in the case of women. (No 
remedy. ) 
7. Shorter hours and freedom from conflicts 


in other lines of work. (With the conscientious 
teacher, school duties claim all the waking hours 
of the individual. More actual hours are put in 
than in the case of commercial and industrial 
workers, who at least have their nights off.) 

8. Being paid on the basis of nine months (or 
less) and having to live on the basis of twelve 
months. 

9. Prospects for stable employment and pro- 





FRANK W. 
November 5th 
Burdett was for many years the financial man 


BURDETT 


Died at Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. 
of Silver, Burdett & Company. He was connected 
with the house from its earliest beginnings and since 
its incorporation nearly twenty years ago acted as 
secretary and treasurer. All who worked with him 
held him in high respect and affection, and he was 
widely known among the publishing fraternity as one 
of the leaders in every forward movement for improv- 
ing the standards and methods of the schoolbook pub- 
lishing business. 


We Specialize 
On Heating 
And Ventilating 
School Buildings 
Auditoriums 
Churches And 
Lodge Buildings 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


motion in accordance with ability and experience 
in commercial and industrial pursuits. 

There is serious loss in efficiency on account of 
the constant change of teachers from school to 
schoo] and the steady flow of teachers from the 
profession. It would add tremendously to results 
if we could retain teachers for a service of ten 
or fifteen years, and if the personnel of the facul- 
ties were reasonably continuous. 

To correct these drawbacks to our educational 
system is especially the province of the general 
public under the guidance of thoughtful citizens 
and a vigilant press. All forces should combine 
to produce conditions that will make for stability 
in the service of teachers. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. R. J. Condon has ordered 
that teachers, principals and janitors exercise 
great care in making sure that no children re- 
main in any part of the schoolhouse or grounds 
when the doors and gates are locked for the 
night. Principals have been requested to devise’ 
a plan for sytematic inspection to guard against 
such an accident. The order was the result of 
the finding of a little girl imprisoned in a school 
cloakroom over Sunday. 

Lowell, Mass. The rules of the high schoo! 
have been revised to provide that boys in regular 
attendance at practice in any branch of athletics 
may be excused from military drill provided they 
are not absent from practice more than twice in 
four weeks. 

A second rule requires that promotions in high 
school regiments shall be based on scholarship. 
joys who desire to become officers must take a 
written examination counting sixty per cent to- 
ward their rank. An oral examination counts 
thirty per cent and the remaining ten per cent 
is made up from an examination of the student's 
previous school record. 


The health bureau’s budget for free medical 
service in the public schools of Portland, Ore., 
will probably be made an issue in the campaign 
for increased taxation. Portlafid is said to be 
the only city of its size in the country with no 
medical inspection and routine service for school 
children. 
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CLEANLINESS IS JUST AS IMPORTANT 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM AS IN THE HOME 


The health protection of the children entrusted 
to your care is reflected by the use of a 
STANDARD CLEANSING DISINFECTANT. 


CORO-NOLEUM 


used in proper dilution with water offers a Disinfectant Cleanser 
for scrubbing, mopping and cleaning, which helps to minimize 


the possibility of disease. 
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Write us today for Complete Literature on School Sanitation. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY || 
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“Wilson Reverso” Windows Fire Protection for Schools 





are the most satisfactory for schools improves fire fighting efficiency and pre- 
pennies wae aii 7 vents loss of life. Every Teacher and Fire 





Chief should urge installation of 


Blaze Extinguishers 


In every home, school, church, factory and 
office building. Blaze Extinguishers can 
be handled by women and children suc- 
fully. 


Blaze Extinguishers 


are the only pos itive protection 
against fire. They are perfect in con- 
struction, positive in action, and the 
most efficient fire extinguishers in 
the world. Require no recharging 
until used. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


INSTANTANEOUS IN ACTION 
RUST PROOF NO HOSE 


Read Hudson Maxim’s Letter 


I have carefully examined the Blaze Extinguisher, and it 
is my opinion that it is the best fire extinguisher yet made 
for the purpose for which it is intended. It has the very 
great advantage that it is always instantly operable, its 
operableness being absolutely unaffected by time. It re- 
quires no re-charging until used 

Not the least advantageous feature of the extinguisher 
is the harmlessness of the liquid employed, it having no 
injurious effect on anything that it may strike when 
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BLOOMINGTON ‘HIGH ‘SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 


250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
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you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 
I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 





Hermetically 


MANUFACTURED BY 





putting out a fire 
I can see no defects in the device. I congratulate you 
upon the 


use your product. Yours truly, A. L. PILLSBURY Glass Sealea °°®* © hich you deserve Faithfully yours, 
pig - ‘ ‘id B ttl E HUDSON MAXIM, 
Wilson Reverso ** WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- met: “ / “ (Hudson Maxim is Chairman of the United States 
Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows {cut size) Consulting Board.) 


mdi J.C. MCFARLAND COMPANY faizics 


device, and wish you the greatest possible suc 











RELATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN IOWA. munity life, each is deserving of a high place 
: iene ay telnet . in the consideration of superintendents by school 
superintendent applying for the position, for 81 boards. . This questionnaire shows that 75 per 
per cent of the boards are making this qualifica- cent of the school bededs Se eoubidestan cause 
tion. Since the school system is not for a local a“ 
community, every school board should feel, not 
alone an interest in his community, but a con- 
cern for the entire state, and if a superintend- 
ent has not succeeded in one part of the state 
school system, that failure should be recognized 


erintendent, look to his activity in educational 
problems. Fifty-seven per cent think of his 
prospects for growth and 62 per cent consider 
his interest in community life as a qualification. 
These problems deserve a higher ranking because 
~ . of their fundamental influence in the ultimate 
and duly considered before a responsibility Sine al i superintendent. Possibly if thaw 
children is placed in his hands again. . 

Is business ability a qualification? LEighty- 
nine per cent of the school boards are consider- 


questions came among the first in the question- 
naire, a higher rating would be secured. 


. . ’ . “1: . Thirty five er cent of the school hoards econ 
ing the superintendent’s business ability in con- ' 


ducting school affairs. Not alone from his edu 
cational training is the superintendent qualified 


sider a superintendent’s financial ability; as 
several have stated in checking this, they wish 
for school superintendent, but he must have a ° have a man responsible for his obligations. 
foresight, a training in administration that is Boards haates are net his Crear wk: leader 
in keeping with the business man who handles /”. ® community justified a high integrity in 
ery this respect. 

a capital as large as the school fund. ; 

Do school boards consider tact in a superin- Travel and lodges are not essential factors 
tendent? From the replies, 104 of the 121 cases, in the superintendent’s qualifications, but small 
they do. Eighty-nine per cent of the school P°" cents for each are reported. 
boards are considering this qualification in a \ second article will appear in an early issue.) 
superintendent. Many superintendents who have 
not been especially well qualified for school 
work have been unusually successful because of 
their socalled “tact”. Such a superintendent is 
able ta capitalize the best in parents, teachers, 
pupils and school board. It is a virtue to be 
desired by all. The school boards are to be com- 
mended for some of their judgment, and fore- 
sight in this essential qualification of a sup- 
erintendent. 

It would add to the service of a school sys- 
tem in Iowa if every school board might have 
some of these percentages before them in select 
ing a new superintendent. Interest in educa- The supervisor would need besides this contact 
tional prospects of growth, and interest in com- with Normal School methods, the broadening in 


GRADE SUPERVISION IN SMALL CITIES. 
Concluded from Page 46) 

Not only would our schools benefit materially 
from such arrangement but the training school 
as well would be kept in closer contact with the 
work of the field. The grade supervisor who 
would perhaps occupy some such official posi- 
tion in the normal school as critic teacher would 
be charged with the responsibility of special 
supervision of the work of the beginning teacher 
and would thus be the connecting link between 
her and the normal school. 





fluences of the best summer schools in the coun- 
try and should be paid a large enough salary 
so that this is possible. She should be a Sam- 
son for strength, a Solomon for wisdom, and 
give her whole strength, body, mind and soul 
to the job. The fact that there woald be only 
one grade supervisor for the school system con- 
sisting perhaps of five or six buildings makes 
it possible to appropriate enough money for this 
purpose to employ a teacher equal in ability and 
training to the Normal Critic teacher. 

There are many boards of education who have 
more than an ordinary interest in education, 
who take pride in giving their city the best in 
an educational way, who employ superintendents 
of recognized ability and leadership, who favor 
higher salaries for teachers and yet who, when 
it comes to this particular item, feel that it is a 
good place to cut expenses. No money in the 
organization herein given could be spent with 
greater sureness of big returns than that spent 
for a grade supervisor—provided that she has 
the inherent qualities and the professional train- 
ing necessary to make her the friend, counselor 
and leader of a group of teachers. 


The schools of Detroit, Mich., report 21,683 
children in part-time classes, or an increase of 
9,000 over that of last year. The enrollment 
figures for this year have reached 110,000 and 
are expected to reach 120,000 before the end of 
the semester. Supt. Frank Cody calls the atten- 
tion of the board to the need for twenty new 
structures to take care of the overflow. He 
points out that a demoralization of the school 
system will take place unless more buildings 
and equipment are provided within the next 
year. 

A consolidated school has been opened at Kelly, 
Ia. The building cost $40,000 and is planned to 
care for the future needs of the district. The 
old building has been remodeled and converted 
into a teachers’ home. 
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More Light, Less Current 


That’s what DENZAR will mean in your school- 
rooms. And not only more light, but light of a better 
quality—the kind of illumination scientists say is best. 


DENZAR gives you full illuminating value of 
the high powered and economical Type C lamp, 
without any blinding glare or sharp shadows. It 
diffuses and distributes the light equally on the 
working plane. It means less restlessness and 
inattention on the part of pupils—well learned 
lessons and no eye strain. 


If you are interested in better illumination for your 
schoolrooms, write for the complete DENZAR catalog, 
showing the different types, sizes and prices of DEN- 
ZARS, and explaining just how and why DENZAR pro- 
vides better light with less current. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFC. CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street tt CHICAGO 

















Safety provided 


in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 



































These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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temperature regulation. 





Milwaukee, 


A New Buildingr 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new building 
remember that the heating and ventilating is after all the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating systems depends: 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 
Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is complete and adequate without automatic 
The Johnson System of Heat Control is dependable. The 
Johnson Company offers the best grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


Johnson Service Company 


_ Wisconsin 


(Offices in all large cities) 








MAKING ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


(Concluded from Page 33 

and defective should be sought out by physical 
examination of the children and by the daily 
watchfulness of the school nurse and the Boards 
of Education should provide open air schools 
with a routine similar to that in the Portland 
School for their treatment and care 

It is the rightful heritage of every child to 
have a clean, wholesome body, tree from pain 
and handicaps. At the present time a large 
number of children thruout the country are de 
nied that heritage. The Open-Air School seems 
to be the best method so far devised to restore 
it to them. It means giving back to them a 
happy, normal childhood and the addition of 
years of usefulness and normal health to those 
who would otherwise go on thru the years 
handicapped by physical unfitness and suscepti 
bility to disease. 


NEW JERSEY BOOKMEN DINE. 

Thirty representatives of 22 schoolbook and 
supply houses of New Jersey met at the Treat 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., on November 14th, for their 
semi-annual dinner. The New Jersey bookmen 
are said to be the first to organize a society for 
Mutual acquaintance and advancement of com 
mon interests. 

The guests of the evening were Dr. C. N. Ken 
dall, Trenton; Dr. A. B. Meredith and E. S. Pit 
kin, Trenton; Dr. F. A. Maroney, Trenton, and 
Dr. D. B. Corson, Newark. Mr. P. B. Hall of the 
John Winston Company, acted as toastmaster and 
Howard J. Gee of Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, had 
charge of the singing. 

Following the dinner, the members present took 
action toward the organization of the society 
under the name of the New Jersey Bookmen’s 
Club. The following officers were elected: 

President, S. D. Thompson, of Houghton Milf 
flin Co., chairman; P. B. Hall, Treasurer, and T 





M. Gottry, of Longmans, Green & Company, secre- 
tary. 


MINNESOTA BOOKMEN ORGANIZE. 

An organization of Minnesota schoolbook rep- 
resentatives has been formed to be known as the 
Bookmen’s Department. The association is en- 
tirely intended for fraternal and social purposes 
and will have its headquarters at 502 Globe Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. Twenty names of bookmen 
were placed on the membership roll at the first 
meeting and the following officers who will act 
as an executive committee were elected for the 
year: A. W. Clancy, president; W. T. DeMar, 
vice-president; P. H. Vernor, secretary-treasurer. 


TEACHERS. 

The present ratings of public school teachers 
by their principals, which have been in use in 
New York City for many years, are regarded 
with disfavor by the principals as well as the 
teachers. The rating method is pronounced by 
the majority of them as absolutely worthless, 
and is considered as little more than a joke. It 
was provided for the use of the Board of Exam 
iners, but the examiners virtually ignore it and 
obtain special reports of teachers from the prin 
cipals upon which to base the recommendations 
for promotions. 

The Chicago board of education, with the ap- 
proval of Supt. C. E. Chadsey, has suspended two 
students of Crane Junior College for refusing to 
observe the ceremony of respect for the soldier 
dead on Armistice Day. The school officials 
pointed out that anarchistic teachings and dis 
loyalty would not be tolerated in the schools 

At the recent meeting of the L[llinois School 
Board Association, held at Urbana, Ill., Mr. R. H. 
Brown was elected president, Mr. E. H. Renner, 
treasurer, and Mrs. G. A. Stover, secretary. 

The Association of Principals has recently 
asked that the alphabetical ratings be abolished 
and that the principals be permitted to mark 
their teachers simply as “satisfactory” and “un- 
satisfactory.” 

The marking system was originated in the days 
when Manhattan Borough was the City of New 
York It was made by a corps of assistants of 


the superintendent and provided that the teach- 
ers be marked excellent, good, fair and bad. 
Then came the forming of the Greater City of 
New York and the election of Supt. Wm. H. Max- 
well. There had been in Brooklyn, under his 
superintendency the ratings of teachers by 
letters of the alphabet. This system Dr. Maxwell 
brought with him and it has been in use ever 
since. In course of time there came new ratings 
for the principals and their assistants, and still 
later, another rating called “superior merit.” 

The principals now ask that all of the alpha- 
betical ratings be eliminated and that their 
places be taken by “satisfactory” and “ungatis- 
factory.” It is probable that the survey now be- 
ing made.of the education department may result 
in some changes in the matter of ratings. 

The Committee on Teachers’ Ratings of the 
New York City board of education has distri- 
buted questionnaires to all the presidents of the 
teachers’ associations. The questionnaire con- 
tains the following questions: 

The high school at Decatur, Ill., during the 
past year did a business amounting to $11,367 
in school activities ranging from football and 
carnivals to entertainments, class plays, and 
school papers. The most profitable business was 
the carnival which returned a net profit of 
$683.86, and the money-loser was the school paper 
which had a loss of $16.88. 

Worcester, Mass. The city board of health 
has approved the school health supervision sys- 
tem suggested by Dr. E. H. Trowbridge. Under 
the plan proposed, one physician is to be ap- 
pointed as a supervisor on full time, with four 
or five physicians acting as assistants and work- 
ing on part time. School nurses are to be 
employed for follow-up work as the requirements 
demand. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 
(Concluded from Page 34) 
sharers of their experience, stimulators of each 
others’ ambitions? Any who wish it will find 
the grade teachers’ meeting a genuine help to- 
ward that end. 
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The Use of Motion Pictures in Geography Study 


In viewing a motion picture on any geographical subject, 
we are likely to see pretty much what we are looking for. 
The question of the using of motion pictures in Geography 
teaching therefore resolves itself largely into guiding the 
students to look for the right things. 


If we see a picture of Mexico for instance, without any 
definite things in mind for which we ought to look, we are 
not likely to see much, nor remember much that we do see. 
But if we look at the picture with definite questions in mind, 
the answers to those questions, when revealed by the pic- 
ture, are more likely to become part of our permanent men- 
tal equipment, and a real contribution to our store of knowl- 
edge will have been made. 


As an illustration, a certain film on Mexico comprised views 
of the following: Ore-producing mountains, a poorly con- 
structed railroad, village scenes showing a canal in which 
the inhabitants were swimming and washing clothes, a 
primitive factory with an output of twelve nails per day and 
power furnished by a foot-treadle worked by a small boy. 


The right method of using a film of this sort for geography 
study, will avoid the danger due to the disconnected scenes, 
of leaving a blurred and temporary impression on the stu- 
dent’s mind. First, have a preparatory study of the text- 
book treatment, second, class discussion of the text, and 
third, the formulation by teacher and students working to- 
gether, of certain definite questions, some of which would 
be answered by a film on Mexico. For instance, the film 
under discussion would aid in the solution 
of the following questions. 


Warren Dunham Foster, President 





1. What do the railroad facilities shown by the film indi- 
cate as to the difficulties of mining in Mexico? 


2. Do you think it would be possible to purchase Mexican- 
made mining machinery? 


3. Judging by the village life shown in the picture, do you 
think (a) that United States workmen would be happy liv- 
ing in a Mexican village, (b) that Mexican factory hands 
would be satisfactory? 


4. What does the character of the clothing worn indicate 
about the climate of the Mexican coast? 


The foregoing questions are of a scattered and unorganized 
character. A better plan would be to formulate a main 
question, such as in the present instance: “If you were 
going to participate in working a manufacturing plant in 
Mexico, what sort would you choose?” Then subsidiary 
questions could be framed, some of which would be an- 
swered by the films. Examples: 


1. Would you expect to find your chosen industry near or 
far from the coast? 


2. Where would the machinery you would use come from? 
3. Would you expect to make friends with the natives? 
4. What sort of clothing would you expect to buy? 


The mere showing of films, if you do not relate them to 
your regular textbook study, may be devoid of educational 
value. 


COMMUNITY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


46 WEST 24th STREET, NEW.YORK CITY 


“For Community Service” 








BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The school authorities of Cleveland, O., 


have 


AN OMISSION. 





(Concluded from Page 58) 
“noon schools” and “after-work schools” and are 
held quite frequently in industrial plants. The 
large enrollment in evening technical schools 
points to the great demand for technical training. 

Galesburg, Ill. An evening school has been 
opened with courses in mechanics, commercial 
work, telegraphy and radio work, cooking, sew- 
ing, millinery and cabinet work. 

Shoshone, Ida. A full-time instructor has been 
employed to direct the work in physical training 
and athletics for high school girls. 

Evening schools have been established at 
Thornton, Manton and Graniteville, R. I. 

Le Roy, Ill. Bonds in the sum of $150,000 
have been voted for a new high school building. 

The establishment of classes and schools may 
be spread over a period of five years so that all 
boys and girls will not come under the provisions 
of the state law until 1925. The estimated cost 
of teachers’ salaries when the system is in full 
operation will be $2,880,000. 

Supt. K. J. Hoke of Duluth, Minn., has been 
ordered by the board to study the opportunities 
to be offered in connection with the employment 
of a vocational opportunity supervisor. It is pro- 
posed that the supervisor shall act as a medium 
between graduates to be and husiness firms and 
industries in and around Duluth, to place grad- 
uates of junior high schools and high schools in 
positions for which they are best fitted. The 
supervisor will fill the needs of Central high 
school students and will offer part time work to 
students of the Denfeld High and the junior high 
schools. 

Owosso, Mich. The board has taken steps look- 
ing toward the prevention of hazing activities 
during the present school year. Last year the 
hazing-methods of students became so extreme 
as to warrant the inference of the local police. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has increased the 
pay of janitors $13 a month. 

Cincinnati, O. By meeting the demands of 
schoo] painters for an increase in the hourly pay 
it has been possible to continue with painting 
work on four buildings which had been held up 
pending an adjustment. The board has granted 
a raise from 62% cents to 75 cents an hour. 


made a study of lighting conditions in the schools 
with a view to improving conditions which have 
been a menace for years. The plan calls for a 
three-year program, providing for the improve- 
ment of the worst buildings during the present 
year. The estimated cost of improvements in all 
classrooms will be $258,595. 


MR. TURNER RESIGNS. 

Mr. H. H. Turner, who has been for ten years 
architect and superintendent of buildings for the 
Grand Rapids Board of Education, has resigned 
to enter the practice of his profession as a spec- 
ialist in schoolhouse work. Mr. Turner has 
opened offices in the Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand 
Rapids and has associated with him Mr. W.° W. 
Bradfield as consulting engineer. 

Mr. Turner has had wide experience in school- 
house work. He is a graduate of Lawrence 
Scientific School and began his architectural 
work in the office of Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, at the 
time official architect of the St. Louis Board of 
Education. Later he was associated with Mr. 
F. S. Barnum, architect of the Cleveland Board 
of Education. It was during the service in 
Cleveland that the Grand Rapids Board of Edu- 
cation selected him from a large list of appli- 
cants to undertake the organizatioh of the De- 
partment of Architecture and Building Super- 
intendence. 

During the recent survey of the Grand Rapids 
school system the~-buildings were thoroly ex- 
amined by Prof. Bobbitt of the University of 
Chicago. In the report on the buildings Prof. 
Bobbitt says: 

“Judging from the results secured, the city of 
Grand Rapids is fortunate in having a school 
architect who has thoroly familiarized himself 
with all of the best features of modern school 
building construction. The cost of the buildings 
as compared with similar construction in other 
cities is moderate. It is much lower than in 
Detroit or Cleveland, considerably lower than in 
Newark and St. Louis, and very much lower than 
in Boston. It is not sufficiently low, however, to 
create suspicion as to the quality of materials 
or character of workmanship.” 


My dear Mr. Bruce: 

In the September issue of the School Board 
Journal under the title of “Furnishings and 
Equipment for the Primary School” you printed 
a synopsis of my discussion before the Elemen- 
tary Section of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee of the report presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Primary Education held in Chicago by its Com- 
mittee on Furnishing and Equipment of the 
Primary School. This Committee, consisting of, 
Chairman, Abbie Louise Day, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; Gail 
Calmerton, Primary Supervisor, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed in 1918 in response to calls for help, 
especially from superintendents present at the 
meeting of the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation in Atlantic City. The report of this Com- 
mittee’s work aroused so much interest in the 
Chicago meeting that it was decided again to pre- 
sent the report in Milwaukee. Miss Day, Chair- 
man of the Committee was also chairman of the 
Elementary Section of the National Education 
Association, and it was my pleasure as repre 
sentative of the Primary Council to present and 
discuss her report. 

In editing the copy furnished you, the names 
of the members of the Committee were omitted. 
This was unintentional I am sure, but the effect 
was misleading as to the source of the material 
discussed and came to my notice too late for 
correction in your October number. 

It gives me pleasure here, as elsewhere, to ex- 
press appreciation both personally and officially 
for the good work done by this Committee in 
this most important but much neglected corner 
of the field of Primary Education. A full report 
of the work of the Committee will be found in 
the annual report of the National Council of 
Primary Education just published by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
Chairman, National Council of 
Primary Education. 


Columbia, Mo., Oct. 25, 1919. 
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NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION Adopts 


NEW PREMIER 


PATHESCOPES 


AFTER EXHAUSTIVE TESTS AND COMPARISONS 


Their Technical Engineer made oscillograph records of the flicker in 
various prominent projectors. No other approached the results of the 


New Premier Pathéscope (Flickerless Safety Standard) Motion Picture Projector 











Machine and Films 
inspected by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and 
labeled: “Enclosing Booth 
Not Required.” 


No licensed operator, 
nor insurance 
restrictions. 


Their Economy Committee selected the Pathescope Educational Film Ser- 
vice because it afforded the largest assortment of available Educational 
Films for the least expenditure. 

RESULTS—Nearly one hundred Public Schools in New York equipped 
with Pathéscopes—four years of continuous Pathéscope Film service— 
both at minimum cost. 

What the greatest city in the world selects, after careful investigation, can 
be safely adopted by every Public and Private School in the country, 





The operation of any Portable Projector, using celluloid films, with- 
out a fireproof enclosing booth is prohibited by State, Municipal and 
Insurance restrictions, and the violator is subject to severe penalties. 








THE NEW PREMIER PATHESCOPE 
Greater illumination guaranteed than obtainable with 
any other Portable Projector and surpassed only by 
the arc. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


“Education by Visualization” (5th Edition, 100,000). “Educational Films 
for the Pathéscope.” “Endorsements of Educational Efficiency, Etc.” 


The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 


SUITE 1807, AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 


Agencies and Service Stations in Principal Cities. 











UNITED SAFETY FILM SERVICE 


Combines the three greatest Religious, Educational and Entertainment Film 
Libraries ever assembled for Church, Home and School use. 


1. The Famous Lincoln and Parker Library. 


. The combined Pathe and Pathescope Libraries. 


3. The United Projector and Film Company Library. 


EDUCATIONAL. the United Safety Film Service 
Library contains practically all the scientific and other educa 
tional films that have been produced. Hundreds of these are 
exclusively our own, many of them having been produced in 
conjunction with the Science Departments of the best uni- 
versities. 

RELIGIOUS. Besides Phe Passion Play, Joseph and His 
Brothers, and various Old and New Testament stories, The 
Chosen Prince, the life history of David and Jonathan, is with- 
out a question equal in every way to any motion picture ever 
produced. It clearly visualizes the basic and eternal princi- 
ples of civilization, The Brotherhood of Man, and forcefully 
illustrates the second great commandment, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 


ENTERTAINMENT. Our entertainment films are 
selected and edited expressly for Church, Home and School 
use, consequently you do not have “to shake in your shoes” 
for fear that something is going to appear on the screen that 
will shock your audience. 

ACTORS. Practically every actor of any note is featured 
in our entertainment films for children and adults. Some of 
these are Douglas Fairbanks, Francis X. Bushman, Mary 
Pickford, Beverly Bayne, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, William 
S. Hart, Harold Lloyd, (Baby) Marie Osborne, Norma Tal- 
madge, Mack Sennett, Charlie Chaplin, Billie Burke and Frank 
Keenan. 


We are not a new firm promising great things at some distant date in the future, but are now and have been for several 
years supplying satisfactory film service to hundreds of customers. We now have in our library more films than any cus- 
tomer could use in five years, besides we are turning out new films regularly every week from the thousands of negatives 
now in our vaults and in the vaults of the various producing companies with which we have contracted for exclusive releas- 
ing outside the theatre. This central source of supply insures your getting suitable films for any purpose at any time. 
Films are mailed from our nearest exchange. Send for Classified Film Catalog. 


In addition to a very complete library in Safety Standard Stock we are the 
general agents for the only machines that have been labeled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, “ENCLOSING BOOTH NOT REQUIRED.” 


UNITED PROJECTOR 


General Offices: West Mohawk and Franklin Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND FILM COMPANY 
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Bausch § Jomb 


LOPTICON 
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The,Quality Shows on the Screen 
Instantly—the perfect picture! Perfect in focus; per- 
fect in photographic quality and perfect in illumina- 
tion. Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are, therefore, per- 
fect projectors—perfect means for visual education and 
entertainment. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 8T. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
' Combined 


Balopticon 
for lantern 
slides and 
opaque 
objects 
$150, 
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Visual Instruction 


WITH 


Spencer Delineascope 
Model 3 


is made perfect because 
it is An Ideal Stere- 
opticon for both lan 
tern slides and opaque 
objects such as pic 
tures, post cards, read 
ing matter and objects 
of all kinds, dead or 
alive, 


Ideal, because it em 
bodies basic ideas (pat- 
ented) possessed by no 
other. 


Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern’ slides which 
does away with the old 
antiquated lantern- 
slide holder and at the 
same time gives a dis 
solving effect on the 
screen unattained with 
other outfits except by 
using two stereopti 
cons, one above the 
other. 


One Spencer Delinea- 
scope does it 


New 


Spencer Delineascope, Model 3 





, for both lan- 


tern slides and opaque objects and with 1,000 


watt Mazda lamp, complete 


booklet K10 just ready, 


$150.00 


Spencer Lens Company 


SPENCER 


MICROSCOPES. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


LINEASCOPES; DISSECTING INSTRI 


MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC 
U.S.A. > APPARATUS, ETC 


MICROTOMES, DE 


SPENCER 









































‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


The school program is well 
under way. 


Plans for building, remodelling, equipping, are being 
matured and executed. 


Pupils are being turned away, but on every hand, 
boards are moving fast to accommodate the flood. 


And superintendents and principals, all over the conn- 
try, are installing the most efficient and up-to-date meth- 
! ods and equipment. 


| Visual Instruction is one of the tried and proved 
methods of increased efficiency—and with McIntosh 
Educational Slides (which really illustrate your present 
courses) you reach the maximum with a minimum effort. 


The classroom is the place to apply visual instruction 
with an Automatic Sciopticon to project the slides. 


Slide Catalogs 


A—Agriculture 


E—Geography & 
Industries 


IHf—History and 
Civics 


S—Science 





Automatic Sciopticon Complete $48.00 
Other Lanterns $35.00 up 
Ask About Our Free Trial Offer 


Stereopticon 
Micintosh jesse 
427 Atlas Block : : Chicago, II. 





Motiograph De Luxe 


Unexcelled for School Purposes 





Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding disc connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 


For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 


(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph, Literature. 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. : 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Moving picture machines, 


motion pictures. 


leader for twenty years. 





The Education and 
Viewpoint of 


The coming generation is to be greatly 
influenced through motion pictures. 


are known to the trade, projectors, are 
to be strong rivals of the printing press. 


Projectors put the picture on the screen 
as the press prints on the page. As 
strong, clear printing adds to the pleas- 
ure of reading, so does strong, clear 
projection add to the pleasure of seeing 


The wonderful projection of Power's 
Cameragraph has made this machine a 


In all fields—in noted theatres, churches 
and industrial enterprises throughout 
the world—Power’s Cameragraph has 
always made good. 


or as they 


90 Gold St. 


As pioneers in the manufacture of 
Moving Picture Machines the Nicholas 
Power Company has from the beginning 
been identified with the success of the 
motion picture industry. 


The mechanism of every 
Cameragraph is unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed for one year from the date it leaves 
the factory and we stand back of 
our machines at all times. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


Power's 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
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First Course in Algebra. 

By Walter Burton Ford and Charles Ammer- 
man. Cloth, xiii and 334 pages. Price, $1.20. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Two individual features of this textbook are: 
the historical introduction and the full-page 
portraits of several eminent mathematicians oi 
the past with a brief mention of the discovery or 
discoveries in algebra each one has made. Since 
progress in every branch of modern mathematics 
depends upon sound knowledge of algebra, it is 
much for a beginner to learn how this subject 
has developed little by little. 

Other noticeable features are: the number of 
illustrations and diagrams, the introduction of 
the elements of factoring in connection with mul- 
tiplication, the use of tables in handling surds, 
radicals, and roots, the rather large amount of 
work under graphs and graphical methods. 


The Art of Teaching Arithmetic. 

By Jennie B. Thomson. Cloth, 295 pages. 
Price $1.35. Longmans, Green & Company, New 
York. 

An Englishwoman, a lecturer on mathematics 
in a training college, has written this book for 
the use of class teachers. 

Every division of this subject is approached 
and developed in a large, stimulating way. Some- 
times the history of certain steps—notation and 
carrying ten are merely examples—is stated that 
the teacher’s mind may be enriched by the his- 
torical background. Sometimes the use of cer- 
tain processes in daily living is emphasized that 
Pupils may realize how valuable a tool arithmetic 
May be made. Sometimes assignment of lessons, 
Management of class recitation, marking and 


Classifying tests are topics under cons‘deration. 
A deeper insight and broader outlook always 
follow the study of each and every chapter. 


An Introduction to the Study of Science. 

By Wayne P. Smith and Edmund Gale Jewett. 
Cloth, 620 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.40. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Subjects of home interest and importance, as: 
weather, water, transportation, building ma- 
terials, plants in relation to man,—form the con- 
tents of this introduction to the study of science. 

The exercises in the body of the chapters are 
really definite directions for experiments whos? 
final aim is to stimulate closer observation and 
individual experimentation. At the end of each 
chapter are summaries, review questions, sug- 
gestive questions. These last are certainly 
thought-provoking. Tables show related facts on 
a variety of subjects, from the typhoid fever rate 
to the elevations and gradients in railroads 
while illustrations and diagrams visualize the 
context. 

Clearness in style, a logical arangement of 
facts have reduced the labor of readers and pupils 
to a minimum. 


Das edle Blut. 

By Ernest von Wildenbruch; edited by John 
C. Weigel. Cloth, 145 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A deal of work has been based upon this de- 
lightful story. The lesson upon words deals not 
only with the words in a given paragraph, but 
derivatives, synonyms, related expression have a 
part in recasting the sentences of the text. Thus 
the possibilities latent in words grow upon the 
mind. For good results related words and 
phases should be learned and all this work should 
be done slowly and thoroly. Then the simple 
questions whose aim is fluency will not be found 
difficult. As it is assumed pupils reading “Das 
edle Blut” are reasonably familiar with the most 
elementary grammatical principles, finer points 
and more difficult constructions appear in the 
grammatical exercises. 

Large results should follow such searching 
studies. Indeed, the editor’s aim is “to teach 
German thru German itself instead of thru trans- 
lation.” 


La Belgique Triomphante: Ses Luttes, Ses Souf- 
frances, Sa Liberta. 

By L’Abbe Joseph Larsimont, Cloth, ix and 
311 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.40. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

An unusually interesting, illustrated, elemen- 
tary French reader for the use of beginners in 
French who have mastered the fundamentals of 
grammar. Conversations, grammatical drills, 
composition, based upon the text, form working 
tools for teachers and pupils. A table explaining 
proper names gives much information relating 
to the history of Belgium and of notable per- 
sonages of other countries. 

This history of Belgium is outlined from the 
time of Caesar to the present day. What is said 
of famous cities, celebrated works of art, indus- 
tries, customs, fill out a picture of a people who 
have taken such a brave stand in the world war. 


Esco Teacher’s Note Book. 
Paper, 200 pages. Price 15 cents. 
Supplies Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
A conveniently arranged note book in which 
teachers may jot down attendance, absence, tardi- 
ness of pupils with some occasional memoranda. 


A Student’s History of the United States. 

By Edward Channing. Cloth, xi and 627 pages; 
illustrated. Revised Edition. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

First published in December 1897, a fourth re- 
vised edition has now appeared in 1919. This last 
one brings the history of the United States down 
to April, 1919, and is a cumulative expression of 
the scholarship characterizing every previous edi- 
tion. 

The aids are almost unique in character and 
grouping. Three lists of books, desirable for 
school libraries, followed by a perspective of 
United States history and a specimen digest, first 
claim attention. At the beginning of every chap- 
ter is a list of books for consultation, arranged 
under special headings; at the end are sugges- 
tive questions and topics, also arranged under spe- 
cial headings. This grouping adds greatly to the 
working value of these lists. Of the forty-three 
small maps placed in the text, nearly one-third 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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“oho, Ee RATIONAL TYPEWRITING | 
~ — WINS 
In the recent International Typewriting Speed Contest 
By Rdwatd J. A. Zeiner held in New York City, the World’s Championship was won 
Sdbbiel Direcier, Commercial High Schoo! by Mr. William F. Oswald, who was trained by the 
of: Brookiyn RATIONAL method. In one hour’s writing from plain 
copy, Mr. Oswald wrote a gross of 8383 words with but 49 
has just been published. Nine of the songs of errors. His net speed per minute, after deducting ten words 
Naa ‘ Bs for each error, was. 132 words. Mr. Oswald was also the ma 
the first edition have been dropped. Thirty winner of the Amateur Championship in 1915 and of the Spt 
have been added. American Championship in 1916. be 
: : . I 
The new edition is a response to the revival OTHER RATIONAL WINNERS _ 1 
fi in A ; folk : More expert typewriter operators have obtained their bi 
of interest in American fo and patriotic early training by the “Rational” way than by any other ‘e 
music, designed method. Other “Rational” winners were * 
‘ 5 : H. O. Blaisdell, Championship for 1910 and 1911 4 
(a) to: promote genuine Americanism by | Emil A. Trefzger, Championship for 1914 | 
fenteri Nae | e22 J. L. Hoyt, Amateur Championship for 1910 
ostering national unity; Gus L. Trefzger, Amateur Championship for 1911 
— Emil Trefzger also won the English Championship 
(b) to encourage a school spirit through for three years in succession 
common interest in choral singing; | THREE EDITIONS - 
ap tl Saad ti : ’ Rational Typewriting, Revised Edition, by Rupert P. SoRelle in 
(c) oO improve 1e instruction in music and Ida McLenan Cutler. Comprehensive course designed for use ex 
. f ia te : in high schools and private business schools where an extensive TI 
by offering an abundance of songs course is desired. Cloth binding, end opening, 186 pages.....$1.00 all 
that are within the range of im- Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition. A short and me 
‘ Se : intensive course adapted for use in highly specialized business 
mature voices. schools. Cloth binding, end opening, 96 pages............... $0.85 
" ro Rational Typewriting. Single Keyboard Edition. This is the 4 
Arranged both for unison and for part-singing edition that has proved so popular and effective for a number of ab 
An ideal song-book for all public gatherings years. It is adapted for use in both high schools and private busi- 
ness schools. Cloth binding, end opening, 104 pages.........$1.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY AIN THEM THE RATIONAL W 
TRAIN THEM THE RATIONAL WAY 7 
New York Boston Chi 
Dallas , Atlanta ey THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY ss 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO’ LIVERPOOL 
“‘After the War Edition’’ show 





presi 


Strayer -Engelhardt mt 


: Elementary American History and Government se 
Record Card Series 7 ee Heal 


Practically a new book. Written from the new point of view. 











By 

Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of the War tain 

A complete series of Record Cards which and problems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- page 

meet every requirement of the Report ters of international importance whose significance has been pany 

of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For AY 

grate? 5" 7T : Seventh and Eighth years. $1.20. us 

Reports, and in addition provide for ss ’ ong 

‘ . : ie s 

further essential information. | d . A : Hi Tr 

ntroduction to American flistory brow 

— - By WOODBURN AND MORAN de 

then 

Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card A new type of book to meet the new requirements. Tells the beco 

las mt Ee ae ssieks pecwen pp ee ia story of America’s European beginnings in language that sixth mun 

Office Record Card intendent’s Office year pupils can understand. 8 cents. wary 

Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- expe 

Peete ee ard cipal's Oe | whi 

High School Registration Card j 

Physical R d Card . quir 

aretoal Racers card. High School Program Card The Horace Mann Readers “ 

Pupils’ Registration Card Residence Card as it 

Dental Car aw wy we Ry wry me In schools using the Horace Mann Readers pupils quickly de- bom 

Elementary, Beheot Reseed Card be ny Application Blank velop the power to read independently, with expression, and so as thei 
u ents Cc r 

of Individual Pupils ewe Consus Haumnereter’s Sheet Paper to get the thought. Readers for every grade. Manuals for the one 

oe” teacher. veces 

Elen.entary Principal’s Record Book , stun 

~ nam 

(Loose Leaf) Alexander's New Spelling Book T 

For Making a Permanent and Continuous Survey of a School : i . le who 

A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best ities 

Age-Grade and Age-Progress Tables features shown by recent research to be desirable. Practical The 

. word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a vari- 

- igs . 4 B 

Age Grade Computation Table ety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it inter- The 

Inventory Books for Elementary Schools esting. With this book SPELLING becomes an interesting unit P 

in a vital, social education. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 40 cents. pea 

Also in parts. _ 

e 


C. F.WILUIAMS & SON, INC. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers : 
Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. New York: 449 Fourth Ave, Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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ANSWER THIS QUESTION! 


What do you look for in good penmanship? 
Legibility, rapidity, ease and endurance. 


PALMER PENMANSHIP 


embodies all of these, and 


THE PALMER METHOD ORGANIZATION 


The $15 Corre- 
free to all teachers whose pupils have 


makes it possible for everyone to learn it. 
spondence Course, 
been provided with 


THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 


has taught thousands of teachers to write and teach the 





Denver Adopts 
Dann Music Course 


Superintendent Carlos M. Cole’s recommendation to the 
Denver Board of Education was based on the following 


report of the Committee appointed to investigate music 
books: 


We wish to recommend the adoption of the Hollis Dann 
Series for these reasons: 


1 Che selection of material is unusually fine; the songs 
are simple and melodious; and the text of very high 


grade. The whole course seems designed to en- 











best known method in the world. 


best forms. 





the words, carefully graded, are 
instead of the usual print letters 


The Palmet 
all other 


Method Spellers are 


Palmer textbooks, and are 


30 Irving Place, 
New York 


623 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 





THE OPTIC NERVE IS MUCH STRONGER 


than anny other nerve in the body. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


written in beautiful Palmer script 
This eliminates the extra process 
in the child’s mind of changing the printed impression to written 
expression which is necessary as long as the old spellers are used. 5 
living up to the standard set by 
rapidly winning favor and 
being adopted by wide-awake principals and superintendents thru- 


with the Palmer Method Spell- 


out the United States: 

Try having your spelling lesson 
ers follow immediately the penmanship lesson and see 
able results that will follow 


Address inquiries for Palmer Penmanship Pointers 
and other special literature to our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


In the 


Kye 


manual 


4 The 


ject. 


needs. 


the remark 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


508 Pittock Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 








courage pleasure in music and appreciation of its 


2 The exercises are logical and given only where they 
are needed in teaching the songs. 

and ear 
clearly presented. 

for teachers is a real inspiration, de- 
signed to interest even mediocre teachers in the sub- 
It very clearly maps out the work by months. 
The collections of songs and games for kindergar- 
tens and first grades, and the Junior Song Book for 
the adolescent voices are ideal examples of beautiful 
song books as well as being adapted to the special 


There is no waste matter in the course. 
us the best related collection of interesting, singable mater- 
ial accompanied by concise teaching methods yet published. 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street 


training are definitely related and 


In fact it seems to 


LOUISE A. MERRILL 
EDITH Il. HOOP 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








(Continued on Page 93) 
show either density of population or results of 
presidential elections at critical dates. Filling 
out of outline maps is frequently required. 
The use of this compact well-proportioned, 
scholarly textbook will give large returns to care- 
ful, thoughtful students 


Health by Stunts. 

By Captain N. H. Pearl, U. S. 
tain H. E. Brown, U. S. Army. 
pages; illustrated. Price $1.30. 
pany, New York. 

These authors are officers in our regular army 
and have formerly been, at different times, assist- 
ant supervisors of physical education in the pub- 
lic schools of Detroit. 

Their study of conditions in these schools 
brought them to the conclusion that “without a 
systematized and organized effort to perpetuate 
them, active games, sports and contests would 
become obsolete in five years in any large com- 
munity.” The play impulse, so vitally neces- 
sary to physical vigor, was being lost. In their 
experiment forms of physical activity were chosen 
which boys naturally take to, and which re- 
quired no special equipment, building, or appara- 
tus. The element of competition was used so far 
as it was helpful. As the squad and captain sys- 
tem was used—boys so far as possible managing 
their own squads—the organization called for few 


Army and Cap- 
Cloth, x and 216 
Macmillan Com- 


salaried supervisors. Directions for different 
forms of jumping, kicking, running, throwing, 
stunts with many variations, are given. The 


names of these stunts are extremely curious. 

This book is a guide and an incentive to all 
who wish boys to become doers in physical activ- 
ities instead of being merely lookers-on 


The League of Nations and The Peace Treaties. 
By W. L. Nida. Cloth, 192 pages, 60 cents 
The Hale Book Company, Oak Park, IIl. 
Presents a discussion of the making of the 
peace treaty, the covenant of the league, the new 
European boundaries and the official summary of 
the treaty. 


Primary Song Book. 
By Horatio Parker, Osbourne McConathy, E. B. 





Birge, W. O. Miessner. Cloth, 64 pages. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, Chicago. 

This basal book is intended for sight reading 
in Grade Two and may be used to supplement any 
music system. Its value depends not only on the 
simplicity of the songs for sight reading but also 
upon appeal of the songs to child interests and 
the charm of the child melodies. Of the sixty- 
three songs, nearly one-half are folk songs of 
lasting value. Of the newer songs many are 
original contributions of American teachers and 
of special significance because they result from 
present day teaching in American schools. 

The book signalizes very fitly the completion 
of the Progressive Music Series of which it is a 
valuable part. 

The Gary Public Schools. 
Classroom Products. 

By Stuart A. Courtis. Paper, 532 pages. Gen- 
eral Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Measurement of 


This report is valuable chiefly as an illustration 
of a complete application of standard tests to a 
city school system. The conclusions of the in- 
vestigators are that the products of classroom 
teaching in the Gary schools are “poor in quality 
and inadequate in amount” and are “not affected 
favorably, or otherwise, by the enriched curri- 
culum.” “Progress from grade to grade is rela- 
tively small” and “the final levels of achievement 
reached are comparatively low.” There are 
“many and inconsistent evidences of careless 
work, imperfectly developed habits and marked 
lack of achievement.” 

Applied Science for Wood-Workers. 

By William H. Dooley, B. S., A. M. Cloth X 
and 458 pages; illustrated. Students’ Edit‘on, 
$2.00. The Ronald Press Company, New York. 

This book is built up on a principle which 
Walter Dill Scott enunciates when he writes: 
“Water is not adequately described by stating 
that it is composed of two parts of hydrogen to 
one part of oxygen. The important thing about 
water is the uses which may be made of it.” The 
principles of science are not so important in 
themselves as in the relation to’the life and work 
of the students who learn them. 





The book presents the elements of physics, 
chemistry and -electricity and utilizes a wide 
range of common applications in everyday in- 
dustry to illustrate principles and theories. 

Chapters are added on the tools, machines, ma- 
terials, and forms of power employed in the wood- 
working trades to further apply general prin- 
ciples learned in the earlier chapters to the work 
of the student. Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and problems which compel observation and 
direct the student’s attention to the daily use of 
principles just discussed. 


Industrial Problems for the Middle Grades. 

By Edward F. Worst, Chicago. Cloth, 914,x12%4 
inches, 204 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.50. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 

While it is the purpose of this manual to sug- 
gest problems in industrial work for the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, the book is really much 
broader in scope. It is in fact an introductory 
manual to the arts of basketry in raffia, ash 
splints, pine needles, reed and willow, and of 
clay modeling, bookbinding and cement work. 
The introductory chapter presents a wide variety 
of toys and other models in light wood which 
may be worked out with the coping saw. 

The author has brought into the book his won- 
derful experience as a teacher, artist and crafts- 
man. His is the ability to choose and to make 
articles which are artistic, easy to construct and 
of intense interest to children. Utility in the 
home and economy in first cost are elements 
which enter into every piece. 

The book refiects in a strikfhg way, the newest 
ideals and purposes of the manual arts courses 
in the middle grades. It affords opportunity for 
the broadest experience in materials, processes 
and tools, and for the application of the widest 
variety in principles, in design and color. 
Inventory Book. 

Geo. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
$14/"x11”, 143 pages. C. F. 
Albany, N. Y. 

This book is an enlarged edition of a blank in- 
ventory record book mentioned several months 
ago in these columgs.? It is adapted to use in 

(Co ided on Page 97) 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 
ANNOUNCE 


A complete and representative line of new Vocational 
textbooks for Smith-Hughes High Schools, covering the 
entire field of Agriculture and Home Economics. Write 
us your needs and we will send full information regard- 
ing the texts we have ready and which would best suit 
your classes. Following are a few of the texts now ready 
or soon to be published: 


AGRICULTURE 
Applied Economic Botany Injurious Insects and Useful 
Productive Plant Husbandry Birds 
Horticulture Productive Swine Husbandry 
Productive Soils Productive Feeding Farm 
Productive Poultry Husbandry Animals 
Beginners’ Bee Book Productive Vegetable Growing 
Productive Horse Husbandry Productive Farm Crops 
Productive Orcharding Productive Sheep Husbandry 
Productive Bee Keeping Common Diseases Farm 
Making Money From Hens Animals 


Soil Physics and Management Laboratory Manuals—Soils— 
Productive Dairying Dairying—Poultry—Feed 


JUNIOR HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOLS 
Productive Farming Poultry Keeping Hidden Treasure 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Business of the Household Home and Community 
Housewifery Hygiene 
Millinery Successful Canning and Pre- 
Household Arts Arithmetic serving 


Clothing for Women Clothing Conservation 


Dressmaking Charts 
Circulars, prices and terms on application. 
Check titles you are interested in, cut out and return this “ad” to 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Citizenship in School 
and Out 


By ARTHUR W. DUNN and 
HANNAH M. HARRIS 


HIS course for the first six years of school life provides 

for the successful application of the recommendations 
of the Committee on Social Studies appointed by the Na 
tional Education Association. 


It uses the regular school topics and interests as a means 
of developing the sense of social and civic responsibility. 
The five fields of citizenship—(1) in the home, (2) in recrea 
tion, (3) in work, (4) in social intercourse, (5) in organized 
community life—are appropriately developed in each of the 
six years. 


All the activities and relationships of school and home are 
made to contribute to the laying the foundation of good citi- 
zenship in correct ideals and aims. 


Definite outlines of work are provided for each grade and 
sample lessons indicate the close connection that is made 
with the regular school course. 


Cloth, Illustrated. 176 pages. 80 cents, 


D.C. HEATH © CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, ~ coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and indust 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





Pm 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY”’ 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PraisieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Strong Points 


in 


Our United States—A History 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAI 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 
Many events in the history of our foreign relations, which have 
hitherto been distorted, have been stripped free from national 
prejudice and are here restated in their true light. 
The progress of industrial development and its effect on political 
and social growth are fully emphasized. 

The World War is treated comprehensively—from the causes which 
involved us to the deliberations of the Peace Conference 
The narrative will appeal to children, for it presents our history 
as a continuous story full of life, adventure, and achievement. 

694 Pages. Illustrated 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















A Rare Combination of Talent 


ELDO\M, if ever, in the history of the schoolbook industry has 

a publisher been so fortunate as to secure the combined talent 
of three of the leading educational experts of the country in the 
preparation of a single textbook. These experts are: 

DR. FRANK E. SPAULDING MISS CATHERINE T. BRYCE 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
DR. HUBER GRAY BUEHLER 
Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn 
each of whom has had the widest experience in actual classroom 
work, supervision and textbook making. It is difficult to conceive 
of a more admirable union of ripe scholarship and teaching experi- 
ence than the work of these authors represents. The textbook is the 


ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
LANGUAGE GRAMMAR COMPOSITION 
For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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to eleven. 





ITS PRICE PER YEAR IS $4.00 P 
(Foreign and Canadian, $4.50) 
Sample copy sent for 10c to cover mailing expense 














| JOHN MARTINS nee 


=) \E-=3. From Kindergarten through Intermediate Grades 1to6* 


YOUR TEACHERS need stories to read which are simple, direct, and full of interest ; 
poems with swing and go; folk lore; classic myth; fairy tales without suggestion of fear; biographies and stories of industries; 
happy things to do, plays to play, cut outs which instruct and entertain. 

All these and more are found in JOHN MART.N’S BOOK, the Child’s Magazine. 
of an endless variety of material on which they may depend for reading to individual children. 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is not like anything else ever made for children. 
cover it is the child’s very own. It is a whole library of variety in itself 
and there is something to cut, color, or paste in every number. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK IS 
A MAKER of happiness; it forms good morals, good taste, good man- 
ners. Its art is right, its English unimpeachable. 
eration, fearlessness, truthfulness, obedience, thrift, and patriotism. 
From sixty-four to ninety-six pages, printed on tough art paper, full 
of pictures in two colors and strongly bound. For children from four 


It teaches consid- New York. 


Its arrival every month assures your teachers 


More of a book than a magazine, from cover to 
SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS. 


John Martin, 
125 West 58th Street, 


I accept your SPECIAL OFFER to SCHOOLS and I 
enclose $2.00 (Canada $2.25) for seven months of JOHN 
MARTIN’S BOOK, the Child’s Magazine. 
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The Child’ 
Magazine 


Please use this coupon. 


This offer expires 
Dec. 31, 1919. 




















Concluded from Page 95) 
a school of twenty rooms or less and affords 
ample space for keeping accurate lists of furni- 
ture, equipment, books and teaching materials 
during a period of ten years. 

School business methods ‘n the United States 
were never on a better basis than they are at 
present. In fact it may be said that they are 
uniformly better than these average employed 
by private manufacturing and commercial firms, 
barring certain inflexible and unintelligent cus 
toms imposed by legal restrictions and tradition 
The tendency has been toward complication and 
over systematization for the purpose of safe 
guarding funds and records and while this is 
better than the absence or neglect of records it 
frequently has imposed unnecessary burdens on 
principals, superintendents and secretaries. 

The present book is a valuable mechanical aid 
for making the listing of equipment, furniture 
and supplies, simple, easy and almost automatic 
The compilers have shown an uncanny under 
standing of the kind of things which must be 
listed in elementary schools. They have included 
every article wh'ch the reviewer has noted and 
many which he has never seen used but which 
are perfectly reasonable. 

Principles and Methods of Industrial Education. 

Wm. H. Dooley, Octavo. Cloth, 257 pages. 
Price, $1.60, net. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This book presents a clear statement of the pur- 
poses of industrial courses in general and voca- 
tional schools. It is intended for teachers and 
describes at length methods to be employed in the 
teaching of shop practice, mechanical drawing, 
shop science, mathematics, English, ete. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

A Study of the Public Schools in Orange 
County, N. C. Extension Series No. 32, June, 
1919, University of North Carolina. Published by 
the University at Chapel Hill. The study was 
made from the standpoint of a business enter- 
prise in the belief that the most important busi- 
ness of any county is the train‘ng of citizens for 
the next generation. The significanee of the 
study, so far as rural education in North Carolina 
is concerned, lies in the fact that Orange County 


is a truly typical rural county. Conditions which 
obtain in this county are believed to be typical 
of rural schools thruout the state. The pamphlet 
discusses the teachers, the pupils, the invested 
capital, operating capital, cost of education. 

A Program for Citizenship. Reconstruction 
Pamphlet No. 5, July, 1919. Issued by the Com- 
mittee on Special War Activities of the National 
Catholic War Council, Washington, D. C. The 
pamphlet deals with the practical question of the 
beginnings of civic opportunity and civic duty. 

Financial and Building Needs of the Schools 
of Lexington, Ky. Prepared by Frank F. Bunker, 
Alice B. Fernandez and Fletcher B. Dresslar. 
Bulletin No. 68, 1919, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, ten cents. The report is 
divided into three parts, namely, the financing 
of the school department, the analysis of the 
building problem, and the care of buildings and 
equipment. The report shows that there is an 
immediate and urgent need for new permanent 
buildings, temporary or movable structures, and 
repairs, and an increased budget to cover the 
needs of an increased school population, increased 
salaries, and the steady improvement in the 
schools. 

PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY. 
(Continued from Page 53) 
weeks, then to let some other grade of work be 
taught in one or two branches for the remain- 
ing nine weeks. This enables the pupil to get 
experience in more than one grade, a feature of 
some value because most of the normal high 
school pupils will teach in the rural schools 
where more than one grade is to be taught. 
Nine weeks, on the other hand, is a period long 
enough to develop some skill in the one or two 
subjects and to give the value that comes from 
some degree of continuity of work in one direc- 
tion or subject. The pupil should plan the les- 
sons to be taught rather carefully and accord- 
ing to a simple outline given by the pedagogy 
teacher. The grade teacher may be asked to 
grade the pupil’s plans as well as his teaching 








and the pedagogy teacher should be in touch 
with all this work in so far as conditions will 
permit. The grade teacher acting as critic 
should cultivate a sympathetic attitude toward 
the pupil, an attitude of kindly helpfulness, and 
her criticisms should be constructive. Instead 
of merely noting what is wrong she should 
commend the good and in some cases suggest 
better methods than those used. Her sugges- 
tions should be simple and clear—such as will 
give the pupil the benefit of her own more ex- 
tended training and experience. 

It will be seen from the plan herein out- 
lined for observation work and practice teach- 
ing as well as from what has been said of the 
high school teachers’ work in relation to the 
normal pupils that, viewed from the standpoint 
of the superintendent, an important phase of 
school management is the selection of teachers. 
In my judgment, the minimum of preparation 
for grade teachers should be that set by the 
state normal schools for their regular grad- 
uates; that is, two years in advance of high 
school. For the high school teacher the stand- 
ard should be graduation from a four year col- 
lege course or an equivalent training. More- 
over, advantage should be taken of the special- 
ized training which the institutions mentioned 
are accustomed to give their students before 
graduating them as teachers. The grade teach- 
ers should be selected for primary, intermediate 
or grammar grades, according to the training 
they have had for one or another of these de- 
partments and the high school teachers should 
be employed with a view to the major subjects 
they have pursued in college or university. Hav- 
ing first received adequate training, teachers of 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Better Conditions for Study 


It’s hard enough for grown-ups to concentrate—much harder 
for young folks. One way to make it easier for your scholars 
to study is to equip your windows with Aerolux Shades. No 
glaring rays of the sun can come in, yet plenty of soft, diffused 
light and fresh air are admitted between the narrow linwood splints. 


In winter when the rays are reflected and the glare is intensified 
by the snow, Aerolux Shades are especially desirable. 


Aerolux’Shades are easy’ to adjust at top or bottom. They hang straight, 
don’t warp, are easily cleaned. Economical, as ‘hey lest for years. 
Finely finished in many pleasing colors to harmonize with the woodwork. 


Write today for literature and full information. 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 182 Ozkland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


are the Ideal Window Shades for Schools 





Draper's “Sanitary” Roller Window Shades 


can be adjusted in such a manner as to shut out the rays of the 
sun and yet allow a sufficient amount of fresh air to come into the 
classroom. They protect the eyes of the pupils and teacher and 
remove all strain due to improper regulation of light in the class- 
room. 


If you will write us, giving the exact number and size of windows 
in each room, our experts will be pleased to make suggestions and 


will quote you on equipping your building. This places you under 
no obligation to us. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


EVER = LASTINC-TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 
DULL FINISH— 
NO GLARE 
If your school supply house does 


not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 





Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


g. L. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
= gs? 
ye 9 
¢ i” i? 


561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 





Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 
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Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


are built on sound principles of light and ventilation. Everything 
entering into their construction is of the best available. The 
material used is a very substantial, heavy woven fabric, which will 
not crack, wrinkle or show pinholes, and is not affected by mois- 
ture. They are neat in appearance and are mechanically correct. 


Write for further information and our descriptive circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 
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tion, | might say that I consider the recom 
mendation that the superintendent teach the 
pedagogy class to be sound. He as a rule pos- 


sesses wider training and more extended experi 
ence than other teachers and by virtue of the 
character of his work he is afforded better oppor- 
tunity for becoming well versed in all phases of 
teaching than a regular teacher who is confined 
in her interests largely to one grade or depart- 
ment. The superintendent is accustomed to 
think of the school in relation to the child’s wel 
fare in all respects and it is highly important 
that the pupils being prepared to teach be im- 
pressed with the fact that involves 
grave responsibilities; that the theory that edu- 
cation is concerned with the physical, intellect- 
ual of the child is not a 
mere empty platitude but a matter of vital inter- 
est to them as prospective teachers and one 
bringing with it corresponding responsibility. 
The superintendent is usually best qualified to 
lead the pupils preparing for the work of teach- 
ing to see the manifold relationships which they 
will sustain to their pupils and the consequent 
grave responsibilities that will rest upon them. 


teaching 


and moral welfare 


In addition to the training given by such 
means the normal 
high school should ever be mindful that its grad- 
uates will in most cases teach in rural schools 
and the training should, as has already been sug- 
gested, be directed with considerable definiteness 
to this end. 
acter, such as the enforcement of the compulsory 
law, the education of the community to an ap 
preciation of higher standards for their school, 
the relations of the teacher to the patrons and 
board as well as to the pupils—all these and 


as those mentioned above 


Those problems of a practical char 


operation of the county superintendent may well 
be enlisted at this point. Im my judgment, the 
best results of the normal high school can never 
be achieved without the cordial and enthusiastic 
support and cooperation of the county superin- 
tendent. He may be asked to visit the pedagogy 
class and to talk to them on the compulsory law 
and how to bring about its enforcement, about 
how to get better furnishing and equipment for 
the how to handle bad of dis- 
cipline, ete. Just the other day a rural teacher 
called me up and asked what a boy must do 
before a teacher can expel him from school. I 
told her I could not give an intelligent reply 
without knowing something of the conditions, 
my thought being to give her help in her im- 
mediate difficulty rather than to answer her 
I asked how old the boy 


was and found that he was within the provi- 


schools, cases 


question specifically. 


I suggested that 
the teacher confer with the county superintend- 
ent about her trouble and also told her that I 
should be pleased to counsel with her if she 
would call at the office and that possibly I could 
give her some help. 


sions of the compulsory law. 


Not only may the county 
talk to the 
pedagogy class but. he might well be invited to 


superintendent advantageously 
go with them on their visits to several rural 
I think at least two should be visited 
during the year, one poorly furnished and one 
well 


something of the actual conditions they will face 


schools. 


furnished. The class in this way learn 


when they begin teaching. These visits should 
be followed by class discussions of the condi- 
tions found and of means of improving them 
and of the extent to which conditions might 
probably be improved in such a community as 


competent and enthusiastic teacher. 

In conclusion, the pedagogy class is the chief 
medium of the normal high school for giving 
the prospective teachers a vision of their work 
that is in a measure adequate. Thru the work 
of this class they should be led to see not only 
what the difficulties are with which they will 
have to contend as teachers but they should get 
practical ideas of how to deal with and success- 
fully overcome many of these difficulties. 


HYGIENIC PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
point out to the superintendent and the local 
architect, the experience of others so that they 
may avoid the mistakes which have been made 
and follow out the plans which the consulting 
architect knows to be successful. 

The establishment of this new profession has 
not been so simple a matter as would at first 
appear, for the reason that there was no stand- 
ardized practice and no place to study what 
had been done, except in the world of experi- 
ence and research as the work was all so new 
and there is an essential difference in the study 
of a school problem between the consulting 
architect and the local architect who will carry 
out the supervision of the actual building oper- 
ations. 

My word of advice to any community which 
proposes to invest its money in a new school 
building is this: Be absolutely sure that you 
are going to secure the very best. Before turn- 
ing over the first shovel full of earth, call in a 
specialist in schoolhouse architecture and have 
him advise with your superintendent and 
architect. 
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When specifying Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Goods, just say 


“FUN-FUL” 


_The line will meet your every 
requirement for Slides, Swings, 
Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, 
See-Saws, Outdoor Gymna- 
sium Combinations, etc., 
AND —————""— 


Basket Balls, Foot Balls, Vol- 
ley Balls and Nets, Playground 
Balls, and all other necessary 
Athletic Equipment. 





Uncle Sam and every one of his States use “Fun-Ful.” 
Write for free book today. 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 


General Sales Office < : r Factories 
Conway Bidg. Recreation Engineers Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago Kokomo, Ind. 


Ls AYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
- < 








SUPERINTENDENTS! 


Your teachers of Commercial Geography have long been 
waiting for the new series of thirty-four maps known as the 


FINCH COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared from the latest Government data on production 
and distribution by 


V. C. FINCH 


Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin 


TEN LARGE PLATES—50x38 INCHES 
Containing a total of thirty-four maps 
ACCURATE—SIMPLE—CLEAR—COMPREHENSIVE 
Educators who have seen these maps pronounce them as being 
essential to the effective teaching and study of the Commercial, 
Economic, and Industrial Geography of the U. S. Teachers, by 
enabling the pupils to visualize the subject, save much valuable 


time and effort, to say nothing of the interest, attention and en- 
thusiasm aroused in the pupils. 


‘‘Things seen are mightier than things heard.’’ 
INVESTIGATE TODAY—Fill In and Mail This Coupon 








Gentlemen: Date... 


_ Kindly send me your circular No. SB12 giving details and prices on the 
Finch Commercial Geography Maps. 











TE ee eT aE eT ae 
Address the A.]-N¥stRom & - N¥5TROM & ROM &(°o , 
Publishers— U.S.AGENTS FOR W.& AK JOHNSTON 


MAPS :-GLOBES:-CHARTS 
2249-53 Catumet Ave ~- CHICAGO: 


















Difference in prices, denotes different qualities, 


All ruled papers are ruled the same on both sides unless stated otherwise 
in description 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


Prices f. o. b. factory and subject to change without notice 
Applying to School Papers 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Everything for the Schools CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Per Ream 


ARITHMETIC OR PRINT PAPER 500 Sheets 
EE EE ES FS ee re ee . $0.42 
MANILA AND GRAY DRAWING 

“No. 110. Size 9x12 plain ma- No. 120. Size 9x12 cross sec 
i BEES seccccenes 74 tion 4%-in. manila... 1,20 

No. 120, Size 9x12 plain ma- No. 120. Size 9x12 same %-in. 
nila, medium ....... 84 EN. 260s v6.06 oan 1.20 

No. 160. Size 9x12 plain ma- No. 120. Size 9x12 same 1-in. 
Re ee 1.05 Ss cyan Siweetes 1.20 

Bogus size 9x12 plain........... 1.05 No. 210. Size 9x12 same \-in. 
No. 210. Size 9x12 plain gray.. .74 EE S40 ong RaE a be 6 1,20 

- WHITE DRAWING 
Equator—Size 9x12 plain........ 2.25 Water-color—9x12 plain ........ 2.25 
TYPEWRITER PAPER 
Onion Skin, size 8%4xl1l......... 68 No. 468. Mimeograph 8%x11... .75 
Onion Skin, size 84%x13.......... 98 No. 464. White bond 8%x11... .&3 
No. 466. Yellow 84x11 ...... 53 No. 574. White bond 814x138... 1.15 
Yellow Duplex (thin secon) sheets 84x11), per M.................. . 1,00 
PRACTICE PAPERS (for pen use) 
No. 0500. Size 54%4x8% ruled narrow way %-in. between feint lines.... .38 
No. 0610. Size 7x8% ruled same as No. O500........... ccc cece cece eecees 45 
No. 6310, Size 7x8% ruled long way 9/16-in. between feint lines...... 53 
No. 1510. Size 7x8% ruled long way %-in. between feint lines......... 45 
MUSIC PAPER 

ne Si CUNO PORE WPM cnc cclnciccccccdcncccvchcoveccciecs 57 


THEME PAPER 
No. 1950. Size 8x10, white composition or letter paper, ruled feint 
ich ss si cue eh CMEC Wel EEG DG. whee sed odsceccctcecers S4 
No. 2950. Same as No. 1950, Red marginal line at left.. 
YELLOW THEME PAPER 
No. 1466. Size 84x11, style ruling same as 1950..................ccccess .60 
PALMER PAPER 
No. 5950. Size 8x10%, white, ruled feint lines with Red marginal line 
i. ccc tthe heehee eh Abas das 40% cd hadBeds 0ae se sec« Ue 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 
Put up 50 sheets in package, one color to package. 


No. Color Size 9x12 No. ‘olor Size 9x12 No. Color Size 9x12 
a $ .38 | ee $ .21 15. Dark Brown ...$ .21 
. ii 21 Je ost aap 21 = (rere 26 
3. Light Green ... .21 10. Cream ......... 21 17. Steel Gray .... .26 
4. Dark Green ... .26 11. Gray Brown ... .21 are 21 
5. Light Blue .... .21 12. Royal Purple .. .38 . 4x 26 
6. Dark Blue ....° .26 13. Lavender ...... i Me MEE. weannsecs -26 
7. Pearl Gray .... .21 14. Light Brown .. .21 Per Ream 


CO-ORDINATE OR METER PAPER 500 Sheets 
No. C545. Size 7%x9%, ruled note with marginal line on one side, with 
squares of 1 centimeter and 1 millimeter on the reverse..... 1.65 
No. C055. Size 8x10%. same style as No. CS5............... soca wee 
CROSS SECTION PAPER 
No. F585. ta 8x10%, a fine pen paper ruled cross-section, ratio 
EE eR La Pe Shs bbs She 6h 006s be cccccccecserace 
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here’s a sanitary way 

to furnish soap 

in your gym— 
If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 
The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 


tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 
Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.”’ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 

















Always clean. 


Used like a cloth towel. 


Sample package free 
if you write on your 
business stationery. 


Also makers of Northern Fibre 
Tissue for lavatories. 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 
GASEH BAY wnsconsi 
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Correct Shades 

















for Schools 








solved the problem, once and for all. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 












WO things to consider—the quality of the 
shade, and how it should be placed. 


In thousands of schools where Superintendents and 
Teachers have proper regard for correct airing, and for 
care of the children’s eyes, Oswego Tinted Cambric or 
Triplex Opaque on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers have 





Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 


some of the larger mu- 
nicipalities. 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
































COST OF TEXTBOOKS. 


Concluded from Page 26 


ditions of employment. They may all be desir 
able or necessary but they increase the cost price. 
What About 1920? 

Will there be further increases? Yes, and very 
sharp ones, too, in the near future. It cannot 
be otherwise. Price costs are still on the up 
grade. Paper has recently advanced a half cent 
a pound. Bindery cloth was advanced 4 cents 
a yard on October 27th. (Cotton is now selling 
at the highest price since the days of the Civil 
War). Pressmen, compositors and binders in 
Boston will receive substantial advances in their 
wages January first and again July first, 1920. 
The railroads are asking higher rates for trans- 
portation. ‘There is a very determined effort 
being made to reduce the number of hours per 
week from 48 to 44. Taxes will be higher, and 
soon ad infinitum. There will be higher prices 
for textbooks, of course. There is no alternative. 
There will also be higher salaries for teachers 
and they richly deserve it. This is an era of 
high prices and we must adjust ourselves to it. 

Temporary Shortage of Textbooks. 

Just now nearly every publishing house is 
struggling with “shorts”, that is, books tempo- 
rarily out of stock. One large publisher re 
marked to me recently that his company for 
merly received orders and filled them, but that 
at the present time orders were received and 
filed pending delivery of books by printers 
There is scarcely a school of any size in the 
country, unless books were ordered very early in 
the spring, that has not been inconvenienced by 
failure to receive textbooks as needed. It has 
been a source of annoying correspondence to 
schools and publishers alike. The situation is 
unique and is primarily the result of post-war 





| The.most valuable plano in the worl 
| 


@ The Steger Piano is built with loving care by 
craftsmen whose ideals are expressed in its 
outward artistry and whose rare skill finds 
voice in the Steger tone of unique quality. 
q@ Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are shipped 

on approval to persons of 
by School Boards of Write for the Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. 


PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
ye) Factories at Steger, Illinois, where the “Lincoln” and ‘‘Dixie” Highways meet Q 
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Steger dealers everywhere. 
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conditions. An explanation is certainly due the 
schools for this widespread shortage by all, or 
practically all, publishers. 

During the war books, including educational 
books, were published or manufactured under 
sweeping governmental restrictions. Publishers 
were not merely urged but requ.red to limit pro- 
duction even for school books; they were unable 
to secure priority rights for coal and transpor- 
tation. In fact the War Industries Board placed 
books in Class 4 of the non-essentials. Stocks 
ran low and were, in many instances, exhausted. 
Government restrictions were not removed until 
late in December. During this same period the 
schools were urged by the Government to buy 
as few books as possible. The schools’ supplies 
of books at the close of the war were lower 
than for years previous. Old books were worn 
out. Neither publisher nor schools had stocks 
for the current year. 

The unexpectedly large business that has 
swamped the publishers came in the summer. 
From that day to this, there has been a short- 
age. Further, normal conditions of production 
have not prevailed. There has been at times 
an insufficient supply of various kinds of paper; 
strikes; freight and express embargoes; lack of 
trained help owing to men in service, etc. There 
were also several large state adoptions that re- 
quired abnormally large quantities of books. It 
will be some time before publishers have such 
ample stocks of books on hand that orders can 
be filled without delay, probably not during the 
present school year. 

It would help both publishers and schools if 
orders were placed well in advance of actual 
needs. In this way books would be printed 
for orders in hand rather than for anticipated 
orders that may not materialize. 


SELF RATING CARD FOR TEACHERS. 
(Continued from Page 30) 

Do I know the meaning of education? 

2. Do I know the specific aim of each subject 

taught? 

Do I have an immediate aim in each subject 

taught? 

Are my aims achieved? 

Am I making appropriate use of pupils’ 

previous experience and instructions? 

Do I make good use of illustrative materials? 

Do I make good use of blackboard? 

Do I help my pupils too much? 

Do I talk too much? 

Do I refrain from scolding and nagging my 

pupils? 

11. Am I enthusiastic in my work? 

12 Are my pupils responsive? 

13. Do my pupils ask thoughtful questions? 

14. Do I know the value of drills, reviews and 
examinations so that I can use them to ad- 
vantage in my work? 

15. Do I motivate my school work? 

16. Is my work of each day satisfactory to my- 
self? 

17. Do lI try to help the community in which I 
teach? 

18. Am I courteous to (a) pupils; (b) superin- 
tendent; (c) fellow-teachers; (d) schoo’ 
board; (e) parents? 

19. Am I careful of my personal appearance? 

20. Do I take proper care of my hair, nails, 
teeth? 

21. Am I doing anything to improve myself in 
my teaching profession? 


The Teacher Should Rate Herself Frequently. 

Place your estimate of yourself opposite each 
question. Be honest in the rating and try to im- 
prove from month to month. The superintend- 
ent is rating you, also. 


A is superior; B is good; C is fair; D is poor; 
E is very poor. If you want your general aver- 
age give values to letters as follows: A, 90; B, 
80; C, 70; D, 60; EB, 50. Add the rating and 
divide by 21. 


Wm. OC. T. Adams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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BUILDINGS 4 
Heusen seeceeseeeece 
AND MEET EVERY 
RNS : - REQUIREMENT 
a OF «YOUR. 
ad BUILDING CODE 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS lete i WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. nls eters wntoes anor ~ where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings onthe markettoday. With & OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be #& —now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortabl 
— owe gad moved to a. 7 location witoye nanending in the - any of = pecanesy yentinted—pertens in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete whan 
parts. rove it. t t sire, 3 is ” ; a : 
full details. We ase spocialiats in Bectional School exnatrestion. egal a hares oF pram <4 match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK F& Oe Ng ae PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 
PaRLEvEQwS 111i ee eee see Pe ee eee MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, SAGINAW. MICH, 
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+ 
Portable School | } Bossert Schools 
+ arpa . . . 
Houses + we! “" AreWarm in Winter and Cool in Summer 
If you are in need of Portable eS oj “7” 
School Houses why not get the + We are equipped to furnish any size building on short + 
—_ PO. mad = = ate o notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State & 
ppl ene Ph Re os Beers z Laws- _ every may" are the lowest for quality of material 
tion. Investigate before buying. + supplied emember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
We guarantee our + and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
+ tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, + 
of arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
P Oo r t a b l e S S h Oo O ] H O u S e S > and re-erected any number of times without marring a single ; 
feature. + 
: r + 
BR ee Ly meer are Ale ny , — We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now z 
ventilated and with double walls. @ you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
Sold in any size, open air and two z from us and save money for your school board. + 
soome when desired. ‘ + Write us full requirements and we will send 
Send for Plans and Prices. 4 details of cost of building completely erectod. 
+ 
AMERICAN PORTABLE ; : 
+LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc 
+ 9 ° 
+ Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
HOUSE COMPANY t y i 
1323 Grand Street Brookly a 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 3 a es ae 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation Dann’s All-Steel x 
- * 
Especially Adapted to Portable D H ld ‘ 
Scewls. ictionary Holder & 
; (Made entirely of steel) » w 
Gives the most perfect heat dis- om 
P . N h 0101 
tribution and greatest amount of ri tiny pt sed Hees ane sapere os 
‘lati ; No iron to corrode; no springs to break. of tl 
ventilation with the least amount Can be adjusted to hold any size book. of n 
of Fuel. Can be raised and lowered at will. part 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to dwel 
More than 30,000 School Rooms any position. ry 
are equipped with it. 
quipp Circular and prices of our fluex 
In use in most of the Leading Stand and _Wall- Bracket the 
Cities. Holders mailed on request _ 
P . ‘ ‘. deal 
Weite for Cataloé. Union School Furnishing Co. ad 
ss . Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers side 
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TRA OE MAME RES STF REO labs 
If the children in the classroom should be bright and e , 
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and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. best schools are installing the the 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating REONT RANE. Get in line. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 





















































Dustless Crayons 











HAVE NO RIVAL 


five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 









NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 


They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 












THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 






MANUFACTURED BY 


U.S.A Waltham, Mass 











Sandusky, Ohio 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 











SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

“In many instances it will be found that 
local material market conditions will influence 
aesthetic elements of design involving material, 
colors and textures, and that the artistic sense 
of the designer must be subject to the elements 
of material cost and time of delivery. This is 
particularly true in the case of medium cost 
dwelling construction. 

“Another important element which should in- 
fluence both design and specification writing is 
the question of local labor conditions. In cer- 
tain localities it will be found that there is a 
dearth of carpenters but that mason labor is 
readily available. This leads to serious con 
sideration as to the advisability of building 
of frame construction when a saving of time 
and money thru the employment of masons is 
evident, provided plans call for a 
building. 

“At other points a reverse condition will be 
found and it is evident that a study of local 
labor conditions and the material market for 
deliveries is now called for before final plans 
are made. Specifications should be written 
broadly enough to take the best advantage of 
all conditions. 

“Tt may well be added that the situation re- 
quires great care in the choice of architects and 
contractors. Honesty and fair dealing are 
qualities which must be sought by boards in 
their building relations, so that the interests of 
the school treasury and the utility, as well as 
permanence, of projected buildings will be as- 
sured.” 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS. 

(Continued from Page 39) 
Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin. The follow- 
ing twelve states require attendance for six 


masonry 


years: California, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 


Tennessee. ‘T'wo states require attendance for 


Pennsylvania, 


five years only; namely, Mississippi and Oregon. 
Eight states require attendance for only four 
years; namely, Alabama, the District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. As a corollary to this 
proposition I would add that no child should be 
permitted to work who is not 14 years of age. 
In addition to the nine named above, 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, Utah, and 
Washington each permit children to work be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14 in certain oceupa- 
tions. This necessarily limits the usual period 
for obligatory compulsory attendance. 


states 


If a state maintains a system of schools it 
should require attendance for the full term of 
school provided. No one will doubt that this 
point is not well taken, yet only 28 states meet 
this standard. Mississippi requires attendance 
for only forty days; Alabama and Delaware for 
sixty days; Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, for 
eighty days; Utah for one hundred days; Lowa, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin for one hundred 
and twenty days; Louisiana and Ohio for one 
hundred and forty days; Nebraska and Okla- 
homa for two-thirds of the term; Pennsylvania 
for seven-tenths of the term; and Missouri and 
Arkansas for three-fourths of the term. Possi- 
bly in some of the states requiring attendance 
for a specified period of time, the children may 
attend the greater number of days because the 
time specified may exceed the full term provided 
in other states. It is only logical to assume 





that if the schools are maintained at public 
expense for a certain length of time children 
should be obliged to attend during the full term 
prescribed. If a certain district maintains its 
schools for one hundred and eighty days why 
should children be compelled to attend only for 
one hundred and forty days? It is very un- 
fortunate that so many states have not seen fit 
as yet to incorporate the full-term requirement 
in their attendance laws. 

It takes some time for a state to appreciate 
this fact. No state which has enacted initial 
legislation on compulsory attendance within the 
last fifteen years has seen fit to incorporate this 
provision in its laws. Altogether, fourteen 
states have enacted initial laws within this 
period of fifteen years. Ten of them at pres- 
ent require an attendance of one hundred days 
or less, and four require a specified attendance 
of over one hundred days or for some fractional 
part of the school term. Whenever a state has 
legislated on this question for more than fifteen 
years it almost invariably comes to the conclu- 
sion that the full-term provision is wise, and 
incorporates it in its law. In fact, after a state 
has legislated for fifty years on this question 
it always adopts the full-term proviso. It is 
strange indeed that it takes fifty years of legis- 
lation for some states to reach this conclusion. 

(To be Continued) 


THREE MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 52) 

and fitting rooms 575 square feet; laundry, 466; 

cooking room, 873; pantry, 119; housekeeping 

suite, 973. The ceiling of the housekeeping suite 

has been furred down to the usual residence 

height. 

The Greenhouse—On the first floor immedi- 

ately above the swimming pool a magnificent 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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PRACTICAL AIDES FOR THE TEACHER 


These practical aides for the teacher promote efficiency in the 
classroom. They include plan books, teachers’ daily blotters, 
teachers’ daily plan sheets for primary grade and high school 
work, teachers’ practical guides, opening exercises, etc. 


“THE METSUCO LINE”’ 


Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registers and Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building Systems 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our expert advise 
you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 


Diplomas 


We own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct from 
factory to consumer. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 




















LOYALTY EDUCATION IS THE NATIONAL NEED 


SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE ARE 
EQUIPPING ALL ROOMS WITH OUR 


24x36” Heavy Silk U. S. Flags Mounted 
on Bronzed Spear Head Staffs 


Special price this month, dozen $15.50 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. AND FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
1315-1325 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 














You receive full value 
when you buy 


a FLAG of 
STERLING Po. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A Flag of sterling quality 


or of 
Sold By 
Dealers win 
Everywhere. . ee , 
Cotton Bunting 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


Made Only by ANNIN & CO., New York 








WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


THUR J ANDERSON 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


ae - lat es 


LOP MELLOR 


JANUARY 22.1918 


- 





Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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FLAGS 


. FLAG POLES & ACCESSORIES 
EVERYTHING PATRIOTIC 
If you want the best flag for schools, 


order our ‘“‘EurekA’”’ Bunting, a guaran- 
teed flag in every respect. 





The value of a flag is measured by its wearing qualities, in both 
color and service. 
We guarantee our “EurekA” bunting flags to be to Government 
specifications, same grade and quality as used by U. S. Govern 
ment. They will wear longer and wave longer and give better 
service and satisfaction than others. Specify “EurekA” bunting on 
your flag requirements and become another satisfied buyer, and 
booster. 
Flags, Shields, Banners, etc., for the Schoolroom. 
Patriotic for School Entertainments. 

We rent flags — We repair flags 


“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING CO. 


24-28 8. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 


Everything 











STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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Write for Folder S 


Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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less.” 


In preparing your 
budget, have in mind 
the pencil. 


Thus, you will think 
of the Dixon School 
Line. 


And this brings us 
to our latest catalog 
No. 31SJ—have you 
a copy? 


D N 
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Est. 1827. 


“That ruinous economy, which by spar- 
ing a little, renders all that is spent use- 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N. J. 
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HE brilliant, permanent colors of 
Crayola and the smoothness and 
strength of Binney & Smith Company 
Chalk Crayons have given them a last- 


ing popularity among teachers and stu- 
dents. 


The great variety of colors and the rich 
tones of these crayons will appeal to 
you the first time you try them. 

Years of producing high quality Cray- 
make possible their uniformly 
smooth and easy-working qualities. 


ons 


Send 50c for a box of Lecturers’ Square 
Colored Chalk and the brochure for 
teachers on Blackboard Drawing. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 Fulton Street. New York City 








TIC BEAUTY. 


24th and Harrison Streets 





YOUR STAGE WILL NOT BE COMPLETE UNTIL 
IT IS FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


SCENERY 


Consider now this important feature and let us equip your 
Stage with Scenery unequalled for QUALITY and ARTIS- 


30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
A LARGE MODERN STUDIO 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 


OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 
Of the official shorthand court reporters of the United States, 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 

(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in its ‘‘Proceedings’’ for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


Here are facts, that prove 


SHORTHAND CLERKS 


Course for Teachers. 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 

















(Concluded from Page 103) 

greenhouse has been provided. The architects 
have called it “Experimental Garden and Con- 
servatory,” and in its present condition it is 
a veritable garden of beautiful flowers and foli- 
age plants. The room is 84 4” by 23’ 3” and 
is accessible from the gymnasium balcony. As 
may be seen from the photograph of the build- 
ing, the grounds have been made attractive by 
shrubbery and flowers. The flowers are potted 
in the greenhouse, and the grounds kept fresh 
with new flowers thruout the summer months. 
This year, even during the last week in Septem- 
ber, the grounds were untouched by frost, and 
presented a luxurious, delightful view. 

The Kindergarten—The kindergarten is a 
beautiful room in the south eastern corner of 
the building on the first floor. The room is 24’ 
by 53’ and has the circle at one end and the 
occupation tables at the other 


Academic Instruction—There are twelve reci- 
tation and lecture rooms, three laboratories, and 
two rooms for the commercial department. 

Sanitation—This building affords a good illus- 
tration of a convenient arrangement of toilet 
rooms and of their interior finish. Toilets for 
both sexes are provided on each floor, as shown 
upon the diagrams of the floor plans. The larg- 
est rooms are on the ground floor adjoining the 
gymnasium. The floors and the cove are ter- 
razzo and the wainscot and the stalls are silver 
gray marble. 

Standardization Scale—Applying the scale of 
1918 to this building erected in 1913 a very 
close adherence to the percentages fixed as stand- 
ards may be observed. The diagrams given be- 
low require no particular comment. 

The Architects—The firm of Tyrie and Chap- 


man are the architects of these three buildings. 





The senior member, William W. Tyrie, was born 
in Ashland, New Hampshire in 1874, the junior, 
George A. Chapman, in Morristown, New York, 
in 1876. Both are products of the public schools 
and of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
They became associated in architectural work 
in Ogdensburg, New York in. 1897. Subse- 
quently, both went to New York City, where 
each held various positions in different architec- 
tural offices until 1908. They then decided to 
go to Minneapolis where they opened-an office 
the same year. They are both members of’ the 
American Institute of Architects. They have 
made schoolhouse architecture a specialty and 
aside from the three buildings here mentioned, 
they have designed schools at St. Cloud, Mur- 
dock, Aurora, and International Falls, all in 
Minnesota, and at Watertown and Brookings, 
South Dakota. 
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PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. a. 





























/ ___| SHANILTON WEAR PROOF 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES | 





The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
styles. With and without spring rollers. 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
against rg sun, beating wind and 
aye pre | rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
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in all styles to suit every condition. Guaran- bath * 
teed. Cover all the window or part of either Order at once—Electric or shou { & 
~ agg Sere mma ready to mee. ° Hand Driven—and assist in ay 
’ e “quality” line; favorites in schools, [ac- YG , t ar] 
Hi ‘ tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- <> the great Health Drive now in the : 
i ¢ tributed by leading supply houses. inaugurated in the Schools. poorer 
Write for sample of material and catalog. > YY 4 s = ct 
SS! For sale by all of the 120 a A 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. — Sieet Gannly Meuse. poepne 
12th & Chase Sts. ome SN ASEA per 
The electric shown above is driven by a ; 
\gg~p «ANDERSON, INDIANA gm y Eeaanel 
mmm | | fossa eee JAMES LYNN COMPANY | | 4" 
ers 0 n » - 
Prod pv ARE po tm jae eo 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. Pencil ¢ 











ATIQNAL travers + 
Chalk Talks 


WE make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 







** Perfection 
School 
Desk ”’ 





Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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Industrial Work for the Middle Grades 


By EDWARD F. WORST 
Supervisor of Elementary Manual Training and 
Construction Work, Chicago, Illinois. 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your A book of successful problems for the 4th, 5th and 6th 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- grades. The problems cover Coping Saw Work in Light 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public Wood, Bookbinding and Folio Making, Clay Modeling, 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for Cement and Magnesite Work, Basketry and Raffia Weaving. 


thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


The book reflects in a striking way, the newest ideals and 
purposes of the manual arts courses in the middle grades. 
It affords opportunity for the broadest experience in ma 





| terials, processes and tools, and for the application of the 
N. . Silicate Book Slate Co widest variety in principles, in design and color. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $3.50, net. 
NEW YORK | THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. hp 
L | THE 














2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 








STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 

















Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample Pree trial offer. Ack about it. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MEG. Co. | WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
SPICELAND, IND. CHICAGO, ILL. 4 
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eee Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
auehes paeruencune |p} than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
__ REVIEW | tose! HLETS #| tisements are guaranteed. 
Every Teacher of common branches |iKj word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 
should have a complete set of Feld- . 
meyer’s Review Pamphlets for supple - " 
mentary work. Used in every Stute (e 
in the Union. — 


Grammar 59 cents, 














The rate is 10 cents per 





-* CLASSIFIED WANTS :: 











All adver- 

yet __ RECORD SYSTEMS 
The Teacher's Standard Class Book 
—provides a simple and adequate 
method of recording all class records. 




















Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central 








Geography 60 cents, Plane Geometry | today. Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
75 cents; Arithmetic, Algebra, U. S. | Dept. 31-SJ, Jersey City, N 
History, and a typical Examination . IK 
Pamphlet (covering all subjects) $1.00 SCHOOL INK 


each. Complete set $ 9.85, postpaid 
and insured. Feldmeyer’s Book Store, 
Annapolis, Maryland 

CATALOGS 


Pencil Catalog—Write for your copy 


| for sample and price list. 


Century Ink Essence — (Powder 
Crystals) is the most satisfactory and 
economical ink for school use Send 
Francis J. 
Peck & Co , Superior Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


| PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER | $t., 





, School Supply Co., 313 West Main 


Louisville, Ky. s _ 
Casmire Process—for school seat mitre ry ace 
| cleaning, removes old varnish, paint | ATTENDANS 


| dust and grime. 


; Write today for fur- | “winit pay me to go to High School?” 
ther particulars and estimate of the cost | is the title of an inspiring little book- 


of this method. Also tell us how many | let to boost your high school attend- 
seats you wish to renovate. oee | ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies 
National Wood Renovating Co., 319 | $2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
East Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo. | Wisconsin. 








CATALOG ‘“A”’ 
APPARATUS 


AGRICULTURE 
BIOLOGY 


is now ready for distribution. 


Write at once if you wish a copy. 


SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


S. A. 


CENTRAL 


460 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, U. 





Modern Schools Demand a 
Sanitary Cleaning System 











HE Spencer Central Cleaning System 
solves the schoolhouse cleaning problem. It 
is no longer necessary to endanger the health 

of teachers and pupils by filling the air with dust 
and all the impurities that go with it, when clean- 
ing a school building. The Spencer System cleans 
rapidly and thoroughly, drawing all dust and dirt 
entirely out of the rooms being cleaned. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Department A HARTFORD, CONN. 











The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go tana a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the late 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories schoolroom should have one. 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














THE VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 





Is the ‘ARISTOCRAT OF STEREOPTICONS” 


It combines all the essentials—perfect projection, 
light weight, long service, simplicity, interchange- 
able lamps and lenses. Write for trial terms. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, 141 Victor Bldg., Davenport, lowa 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Hippopotamus Described. 

Johnny, who had been to the circus, was telling 
his teacher about the wonderful things he had 
seon. 

_ “An’, teacher,” he cried “they had one big ani- 
mal they called the hip—hip—’”’ 

“Hippopotamus, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“I can’t just say its name,” exclaimed Johnny. 
“but it looks just like a thousand pounds of 
liver!” 


Prof. Teechum adjusted his spectacies—that is 
to say, balanced them on the tip of his nose— 
and, pointing a bony finger at a learned looking 
youth, said: 

“Where is Solomon’s temple?” 

“Sir,” answered the youth, “do you think I 
don’t know anything?” 

“Where is it, then?” 

“Why, on the side of his head, of course!” 


The Five Senses. 

A teacher tells of an incident in a primary 
school examination over which she presided. One 
of the questions was with reference to the five 
senses, and a bright pupil handled the subject 
this way: 

“The five senses are sneezing, sobbing, crying, 
yawning, coughing. By the sixth sense is meant 


an extra one which some folks have. This is 
snoring.” 

Teacher: How many zones has the earth? 
Johnny 

Johnny: Five. 

Teacher: Correct. Name them. 

Johnny: Temperate, intemperate, canal, 


horrid and ozone.—Washington Star. 


Why He Objected. 

“Now,” said the principal to one of the pupils 
at the close of the lesson in which he had touched 
on the horrors of war, “do you object to war, my 
boy?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” was the fervent answer. 

“Now tell us why.” 

“Because,” said the youth, “wars make history, 
an’ I jest hate history.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Lack of Foresight. 

The primary teacher asked for volunteers in 
story-telling or singing, and one little girl finally 
offered her services. She came to the front of 
the room and after standing quietly for a mo- 
ment, turned to the teacher and remarked: 

“Gee! I wish I had kept still."—L. H. J. 


“Now, Dorothy,” said the teacher to a small 
pupil, “can you tell me what a panther is?” 

“Yeth, ma’am,” lisped Dorothy. “A panther 
ith a man that makths panths.” 
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: 
Two Plurals. 
“What is the plural of man, Willie?” asked the 
teacher of a small pupil. 
“Men,” answered Willie. 


“And the plural of child?” 
“Twins,” was the unexpected reply.—Eachange. 








Teacher—What is the stuff heroes are made of, 
Tommie? 

Tommie—You'll have to excuse me, teacher. I 
don’t know what breakfast food you like best. 

Teacher: Willy, you must be sick—you look 
pale.” 

Willy: “No mam, my mother washed my face 
this morning.” 


“Tommy,” asked a teacher, “what is the dif- 
ference between lightning and electricity?” 
“We have to pay for the electricity,” said Tom. 


Professor—When you have finished lecturing, 
bow gracefully and leave the platform on tip- 
toe. 

Student—Why on tip-toe? 

Professor—So as not to wake the audience. 
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52. Q:—Can you refer me to literature con- 
cerning school budgets? I should like, if pos- 
sible, a complete treatment of the subject.—G. W. 

A:—The real problem in budget making is ade- 
quate accounting. Given a complete accounting 
system, worked out along the lines recommended 
by the Bureau of Education, the National Asso- 
ciation of School] Acounting Officers and the Cen- 
sus Bureau, and the real work of making a bud- 
get is not so difficult. Good judgment is needed 
on the part of the superintendent and the secre- 
tary to know what items will increase due to 
change of conditions. In addition, a good deal of 
personal force and persuasion are needed to “put 
it across.” Below are a number of references 


concerning books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles on the subject. 
Budget Making by the Board of Education, 


Wm. T. Keough, published in the Journal for 
Aug. 1918, P. 31; Uniformity in the Classification 
of School Expenditures, Lorin C. Powers, pub- 
lished in the Journal for Aug. 1918, P. 30; Finan- 
cial Practices in Cities and Towns Below Twerty- 
five Thousand, George M. Baker, published in the 
Journal for Jan. 1917, P. 23; Next Year’s Levy 
and Budget, W. W. Earnest, published in the 
Journal for Feb. 1918, P. 30; The School Budget, 
Richard H. G. Netz, published in the Journal for 
Jan. 1914, P. 12; The Preparation of Budgets, 
Charles P. Mason, published in the Journal for 
Sept. 1914, P. 10. 
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The Professor—I’m glad to hear that you have decided to spend 


your vacation with a tutor. 


is base running. 


You are sadly deficient in English. 
The Sophomore—English don’t bother me none, 


What I’m back in 


Ashland, Ore., Dec. 1915, P. 57; Erie, Pa., July 
1916, P. 57; Owatonna, Minn., Jan. 1914, P. 19: 
Newton, Ia., May, 1915, P. 15; Champaign, m. 
Sept. 1917, P. 22; Virginia, Minn., June, 1915, P. 
17; Beaver Falls, Pd., May, 1917, P. 27. 

Books and Pamphlets. 

How New York Administers Its Schools, 
Ernest C. Moore (see p. 298), World Book Go, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Public School Administration’ 
Elwood P. Cubberley. $1.75 (see p. 417). Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston; Educational Admunistra. 
tion. George D. Strayer and Edward L. Thorn- 
dyke (see Part IV, p. 255 and Part V, p. 273). 
Macmillan Co., New York; School Administration 
in the Smaller Cities, W. S. Deffenbaugh. Bulle- 
tin 44, 1915, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C.; School Costs and Accounting, J. H 
Hutchinson. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education; The Preparation of the Budget, 
Charles P. Mason. Report of the National Asgo- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers, May, 1914, 
held at Philadelphia, Pa.; The Making of a 
School Budget, F. E. Spaulding, published in the 
School Review for November, 1918. 
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A CATALOG OF MICROSCOPES. 

The Bausch & Lomb Company has just issued 
the 28th Edition of its microscopic catalog and 
the publication marks the welcome return of the 
firm from war-time production to a normal com- 
mercial basis. 

The new catalog indicates the elimination from 
the firm’s lines of a number of instruments whose 
usefulness has been preempted by newer models. 
The apparent reduction in the line does not affect 
the optics offered and does not eliminate an in- 
strument which would give better results in a 
given use. 

Among the new instruments offered are the 
FCS and FDS miscroscopes, which are fitted with 
revolving stages, and the binocular microscope 
CAE which it fitted with parallel eyepieces and 
a single objective. A considerable number of 
minor items, such as a camera lucida, centerable 
condensers, etc., are included in the accessories 
section of the catalog. 

The catalog notes the praiseworthy fact that 
the firm now manufactures all its optical glass 
and can fully guarantee its instruments. 


A New Ford Weekly Film. 

One of the newest releases of the Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly is entitled “Home.Made.” It is a 
story of house building and dramatizes details in 
the construction of houses. The picture reveals 
the source of supply of the ordinary materials 
which enter into the construction and finishing of 
our homes and shows how they are obtained, 
manufactured and used. It shows how the brick 
and stone are obtained, where and how the lum- 
ber is prepared, where the electricians find their 
supplies, etc. The common furnishings of the 
home are also included in the survey. The pic- 
ture in reality shows in fifteen minutes the com- 
plete building of the house. 


Victor Educational Records. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has an- 
nounced two double educational records for pub- 
lication in November. They are: 

35,693. An Irish Folk Song by Arthur Foote 
and Ah, Love, But a Day, and The Year’s at the 
Spring by Mr. Beach. 

35,692. The American Flag by Drake, and The 
Name of Old Glory by Riley. 

The former record presents three valuable se- 
lections from contemporary American composers 
whose beautiful music will long live; the record 
reproduces two valuable readings that are 
especially appropriate at this time. 

New Teachers’ Note Book. 

The Educational Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
has just placed on the market a teachers’ note 
book which combines some novel features. It is 
intended for quick pencil memoranda on attend- 
ance, tardiness, and discipline and for general 
notes on classwork, etc. Space is provided for a 
school year of forty weeks. The pamphlet meas- 
ures 514x814 and sells at 15 cents. 
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When Buying Electric Time Equipment You Cannot Afford to Take Chances 


Like the heating’system it must be designed to properly fit the building; must be 
made of the best materials and workmanship, and must be carefully installed. Such 
an equipment will be a big aid in the conduct of the school, and will require very 
little attention; otherwise it will be an expensive failure and worse than useless. 


“Standard” Electric Time Systems are constantly replacing ill conceived contrivances 
passing under the name of electric time systems, and school boards will save them- 
selves much trouble and expense if they will keep these facts in mind—“Standard” 
systems cost but little if any more than others, but they have the endorsement of the 
United States Government, and thousands of satisfied users throughout the United 
States and Canada, to prove their superior excellence. 


If you are planning on Electric Time Equipment in your new building, you can insist 
on your contractor furnishing “Standard” equipment, with the assurance that it will 
add practically nothing to the building cost, but will make certain the installation of 
a thoroughly reliable, satisfactory time system. 


Act on this today; don’t wait until your contractor has substituted to save him- 
self a few dollars at your future expense. We can help you by furnishing proper 
specifications or other information: Get in touch with our home Office or the nearest 
branch right away. . ) 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 


261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. New York San Francisco, Caiif. Chicago 


752 Brown-Marx Bldg. 421 New Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Essex Building 
Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohio Minz=eapolis, Minn. 












































CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG. 
Edgar Prain, Architect. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


HEN discussing the plans for your | 
school with your Architect, don’t || Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof 


forget to mention “Austral Windows.” | by lining them with the standard deadener 


They are the last word in window con- | Ca bot’s “Oui It”’ 


struction and their cost is no more than Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 


that of an ordinary box frame window. | than all other deadening methods combined. Musical 
schools are the hardest buildings to deadem, and the N. E. 
Ventilation and control of light are two | Conservatory of Music, Canadian Conservatiry of Music, 


: : N. Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many otihers show 
most essential features in modern Schoolrooms. that Quilt is perfect. Sound-proof, rot-proof, vernnin-proof 


and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that ti7eaks 
Write for our School Catalogue and up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elastic 
pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality” cushion of dead-air spaces. 


te peta ie as fg ||| Samuel Cabot Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Send for sample and full catalog. 






































